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PREFACE. 



Evert person, who can be said to really live at all, 
leads two lives during tliis period of mortal existence. 
The one life is outward ; it is passed in reading tlie 
thoughts of others ; in contemplating the struggles, 
the defeats, tlic victories, the virtues, the sins, in fine, 
all tilings which make the history of tliose who sur- 
round us; and in gazing upon the structures whicli 
Art has reared, or paintings which slie hath inscribed 
on tlie canvas ; or looking upon the grand temple of 
the material universe, and beholding scenes painted 
hy a liand more skilled, more wondrous, in its creative 
power, than ever can be human hand. Tlie life passed 
in examining what otlier minds have produced, or liv- 
ing other men's lives by looking at their deeds, or in 
any way discernuig what addresses the bodily eye or 
the physical ear, — this is often wise and well; essential, 
indeed, to any inner life; but it is outward, not self- 
centred, not the product of our own individual natures. 
I!ut the thought of otlicrs suggests or develops 
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thought of our own — the history of other uien, as it is 
writing itself imperisliahly every day upon their souls, 
or already has written itself in letters of living light or 
lines of gloomy blackness — gives rise io internal sym- 
pathy or abhorrence on the part of us -who look on and 
read what is thus writing and written. Our own spirits 
are stirred within us : our passions, which have been 
sleeping lions, our affections and aspirations, before 
angels with folded win^, — these are awakened by what 
others are doing, and then we struggle with the bad or 
yield to it ; we obey or disobey the good, and our in- 
ternal moral life begins ; the outward universe or the 
Great Spirit in our hearts speaks to our souls, leading 
first to inward dissatisfaction, tben to aspiration for 
and attainment of holiness, and now the inner spiritual 
life, wliich shall transfigure all outward life, and throw 
its own light and give its own line to all the outward 
universe, has begun. These two lives are parallel 
streams ; often tlicy mingle their waters, and each im- 
parts its own hue and characteristic to the other. 
Sometimes the outer life is the main stream ; men live 
only in other men's thoughts and deeds — look only 
upon the material universe, and retire but seldom 
within : the inner life is but a silver thread — a little 
rill, scarce discoverable save by the eye of God. Again, 
with many the outer life is but little ; the passing 
scene, the din of the battle which humanity is ever 
waging, the one scarce is gazed upon or the other licard 
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PEEPACE. 6 

by those wlio retire much from the outward -world, 
and live almost exclusiTcIy upou their own thouglits, 
and in an ideal realm of fancy, or a real one of in- 
ternal conflict, which is hidden from the onter vision. 
Better is it when the stream of outward and inner life 
are both full and broad — when the glories of the 
material universe attract the gaze, the realm of litera- 
ture and learning invite the willing feet to wander 
in paths where poetry has planted many flowers, phi- 
losophy many a st\irdy oak of tnith, which centuries 
cannot overthrow— and when, on the other hand, 
men do not forget to retire often within, and find their 
own minds kingdoms, where many a noble thought 
spontaneously grows ; their owU souls heavens, where, 
the busy world withdrawn, they commune much with 
tlieir own aspirations, fight many a noble battle with 
whatever hinders their spiritual peace, and where they 
commune yet more with that Comforter, the Divine 
Spirit, and Christ, that Friend and Helper of all who 
are seeking to make the life of thought and desire, as 
well as outward word and deed, high and holy. 

It is not a brother's part to pass critical judgment upon 
a sister's literary attainments, or mental and spiritual 
gifts, nor is it needful in reference to Madame Ossoli. 
The world never has questioned her great learning or 
rich and varied culture ; these have been imiformly 
acknowledged. As a keen and sagacious critic of 
literature, as an admirer of whatever was noble, an 
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abliorrer of all low and mean, this she was early, and 
is, so far as we know, without any question regarded. 
That her judgments have always been acquiesced in is 
far from true ; but tlie public has ever behoved them 
alike sincere and fearless. The life without,— -tliat of 
culture and intelligent, careful observation, — all know 
that stream to have been full to overflowing. 

More and more, too, every year, tlie public are be- 
ginning to recognize and appreciate the richness and 
the beauty of her inner life. The very keenness of her 
critical acumen, — the very boldness of her rebuke of all 
she deemed petty and base — the very truthfulness of 
her conformity to her own standard — her very abhor- 
rence of all cant and mere conformity, long prevented, 
and even yet somewhat hinder, many from adequately 
recognizing the loving spirit, the sympathetic nature, 
the Christian faith, and spiritual devoutness which made 
her domestic and social life, her action amid her own 
kindred and nation, and in Rome, for those not allied to 
her by birtli and lineage, at once kindly, noble, and full 
of holy self-sacrifice. Yet continually the world is 
learning these things : the history of her life, as her 
memoirs reveal it, the testimony of so many witnesses 
here and in other lands, a more careful study and a 
wider reading of her works, are leading, perhaps 
rapidly enough, to a true appreciation of the spiritual 
beauty of her soul, and men see that the waters of 
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her inner life form a stream at oiico clear and pure, 
deep and broad. 

In presenting to the public the last volume of Mar- 
garet Fuller's works, the Editor is encouraged to hope 
for them a candid, cordial reception. It has been a 
work of love on 'his part, for which he has ever felt 
inadequate, and from it for a time shrunk. Bnt each 
volume has had a wider and more cordial welcome thau 
its predecessor, and works received by the great public 
almost with coldness when first published, have, when 
republished, had a large and cheering circulation, and, 
what is far better, a kindly appreciation not only by the 
few, but even by the many. This is evidence enough 
that the progress of time has brought tlie public and my 
sister into closer sympathy and agreement, and a better 
luidcrstanding on its part of her true views and char- 
acter. 

The present volume is less than any of its predeces- 
sors a republication. Only one of its articles has ever 
appeared before in book form. As a book, it is, then, 
essentially neiv, though some of its reviews and essays 
have appeared in the columns of the Tribune and Dial. 
A large portion of it has never appeared at all in print, 
especially its poetical portions. The work of collecting 
these essays, reviews, and poems has been a difficult 
one, much more than attended the preparation of 
tho previous volumes. Unable, of course, to consult 
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their author as to any of them, the revision I liave 
given is doubtless very imperfect, and requires large 
allowance. It is even possible that among the poems 
one or more written by friends and sent her, or copied 
from some otlicr author, may have crept in unawares ; 
but this all possible pains have been taken to prevent. 
Such as it is, the volume is now before the public ; it 
truly reveals her inuer and outer life, and is doubtless 
the last of the volumes containing the writings of 
MiRGiRET Fuller Ossoli. 
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fife [mt\mi aiilr ^xit toitljin. 



PART I. 

K E y I E AY S . 

MENZEL'S VIEW OF GQITIIE. 

Menzel's view of Gcctiie is that of a Philistine, in the 
least opprobrious sense of the terra. It is one which has long 
been applied in Germany to petty cavilloi'S and incompetent 
critics. I do not wish to convey a sense so disi-especlful in 
speaking of Menzel. He has a Tigorous and brilliant mind, 
and a wide, (bough imperfect, culture. He is a man of talent, 
but talent cannot comprehend genius. He jtidges of Gcethe 
as a Philistine, inasmuch as he does not enter into Canaan, 
and read the prophet by the light of his own law, but looks at 
him fi-om without, and tries him by a rule beneath which he 
never lived. . That there -was something Menzel saw ; what 
that somefhing was not he saw, hut wAa( it was l.e could not 
see ; none could see ; it was something to be felt and known at 
the time of its apparition, but the clear sight of it was re- 
served to a diiy far enough removed from its sphere to get a 
commanding point of view. Has that day come ? A little 
while ago it seemed so ; certain features of Gcethe's person- 
2 (13) 
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14 LIFE WITHOUT AND LIFE WITHIN, 

alily, certain results of his tendeney, had become si 
But as the plants he planted mature, they shed a new seed 
for a }"et more noble growth. A wider experience, a deeper 
insight, make rejected words come true, and bring a more re- 
fined perception of meaning already discei-ned. Like all his 
elder brothers of the elect band, the forlorn hope of humanity, 
he obliges us to live and grow, that we may walk by his side ; 
vainly we strive to leave him behind in some niche of the 
hall of our ancestors ; a few steps onward and we find him 
again, of yet serener eye and more towering mien than on 
his other pedestal. Former measurements of his size have, 
like the girdle bound by the nymphs round the infant Apollo, 
only served lo make liim outgrow the unworthy compass. 
The still rising sun, with its broader light, shows us it is not 
yet noon. In him is soon perceived a prophet of our own 
age, as well as a representative of his own ; and we doubt 
whether the revolutions of the cenfuiy be not required to in- 
terpret the ([uiet depths of his Saga. 

Sure it is that none has yet found Goathe's place, as sure 
that none can claim to he his peer, who has not some time, 
ay, and for a long time, been his pupil ! 

Yet mach truth has been spoken of him in detail, some by 
Menzel, but in so superficial a spirit, and with so narrow a 
view of its bearings, as to have all the effect of falsehood. 
Such denials of the crown can only fix it more firmly on the 
head of the " Old Heathen." To such the best answer may be 
given in the words of Bettina Brentan : " The others criticise 
thy works ; I only know that they lend us on and on till we 
live in them." And thus will all criticism end in making 
more men and women read these works, and "on and on," 
till they foi^et whether the author be a patriot or a moralist, 
in the deep humanity of the thought, the breathing nature of 
the scene. While words they have accepted with immediate 
approval fade from memory, these oft-denied words of keen, 
cold truth return with ever new force and significance. 
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MESZEl's view op G(ETHB, 15 

Men should be true, wise, beautiful, pure, and aspiring. 
Tliis man ivas irue and wise, capable of all things. Because 
he did not in one short life complete his circle, can we afford 
to lose bim out of sight ? Can we, in a world where so feiv 
men liave in any degree redeemed their inheritance, neglect a 
nature so rich and so manifestly progressive? 

Historically considered, Gtethe needs no apology. His s<]- 
called faults fitted him all the better for the part lie had to 
play. In cool possession of his wide-ranging genius, be taught 
the imagination of Germany, that the highest flight should be 
associated with the steady sweep and undazzled eye of the 
eagle. Was be too much the connoisseur, did he attach too 
great an importance to the cuUiration of taste, where just 
then German bteratuie so much needed to be refined, pobsbed, 
and harmonized' Wi- he too sceptical, loo much an esperi- 
mentalbt, — bow else could he have fonned himself to be the 
keenest, and, at the same time, most nearly universal of 
observers, teaching theologians, philosophers, and patriots that 
natui-e comprehends them all, commands them all, and that no 
one development of life must exclude the rest ? Do you talk, 
in the easy cant of the day, of German obscurity, extrava- 
gance, pedantry, and bad taste, — and will you bkme this 
man, whose Greek, Engliah, Italian, German mind steered so 
clear of these rocks and shoals, clearing, adjusting, and calm- 
ing on each side, wherever he turned his prow ? Was he not 
just enough of an idealist, just enough of a realist, for his 
peculiar task? If you want a moral enthusiast, is not there 
Scbiilei-? If piety, of purest, mystic sweetness, who but 
Novali=? Exuberant sentiment, that treasures each withered 
leaf in a tender breast, look to your Eichter. Would you 
lLa\e men to find plausible meaning for the deepest enigma, 
or lo bang up each map of literature, well painted and dotted 
on Its proper roller, — there are the Schlegels. Men of ideas 
1 migratory crows in autumn, and Jacobi 
■ heart into philosophy, as well as he co.ild. Win 
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Il3 LIFE WJTIIODT AND LIFE WITHIN. 

eoiild fill Gcethe's place to Germany, and to the world, of 
ivbicli sbe is now the teacher? His much-reviled aristocratic 
turn was at that tioie a reconciling element. It i& plain why 
be was what he was, for his country and his age. 

Whoever looks into tlie history of his youth, will be slru^'k 
by a peculiar force with which al! things worked together to 
prepare him for his office of artist-critic to the then chaotic 
world of thought in his country. What an unusually varied 
scene of childhood and of youth ! "WTiat endless change and 
contrast of circumstances and influences ! Fathei- and mother, 
life and literature, world and nature, — playing into one 
another's hands, always by antagonism ! Never was a child 
so carefully guarded by fate against prejudice, against un- 
due bias, against any engrossing sentiment. Nature having 
given him power of poetical sympathy to know every situa- 
tion, would not permit him to make himself at home in any. 
And how early wliat was most peculiar in his character 
manifested itself, may be seen in these anecdotes related by 
his mother to Bettina. 

Of GtPthe's childhood. — " He was not willing to play with 
other little children, unless they were very fair. In a circle 
he began suddenly to weep, screaming, ' Take away the black, 
ugly child ! I cannot bear to have it here.' He could not be 
pacified ; they were obliged to take him home, and there the 
mother could hardly console him for the child's ugliness. Ho 
was then only three years old." 

" His mother was surprised, that when his brother Jacob 
died, who had been his playmate, he shed no tear, hot rather 
seemed annoyed by the lamentations of those around him. 
But afterwards, when his mother asked whether he had not 
loved his brother, he ran into his room and brought from 
under his bed a bundle of papers, all written over, and said 
he had done all this for Jacob." 

Even so in later years, had he been asked if he had not 
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MESZEL'S view of CCETilE. IT 

l«ved his country and his fel!ow-men, he would not have aii- 
Bwered by tears and vows, but pointed to his works. 

In the first anecdote is observable that love of symmetry in 
external relations wliich, in manhood, made him give up the 
woman he loved, because she would not have been in place 
among the oid-fashioned furniture of his father's house ; and 
dictated the course which, at the crisis of his life, led him to 
choose an outward peace rather than an inward joy. In the 
second, he displays, at the earliest age, a sense of his vocation 
as a recorder, the same which drew him afterwards to write 
his life into verse, rather than clothe it in action. His indi- 
rectness, his aversion to the frankness of heroic meetings, is 
repulsive and suspicious to generous and flowing natures ; yet 
many of the more delicate products of the mind seem to need 
these sheaths, lest bird and insect rifle tliem in the hud. 

And if this subtlety, isolation, and distance be the dictate 
of nature, we submit, even as we are not vexed that the wild 
bee should hide its honey in some old moss-gi-own tree, rather 
than in the glass hives of our gardens. "We believe it will 
repay the pains we take in seeking for it, by some peculiar 
flavor from unknown flowers. Was Gcethe the wild bee ? 
We see that even in his boyhood he showed himself a very 
Egyptian, in his love for disguises ; forever expressing his 
thought in roundabout ways, which seem idle mummery to a 
mind of Spartan or Soman mould. Had he some simple thing 
to tell his friend, he read it from the newspaper, or wrote it 
into a parable. Did he make a visit, he put on the hat or 
wig of some other man, and made his bow as Schmidt or 
Schlosser, that they might stare, when he Spoke as Goethe. 
He gives as the highest instance of passionate grief, that he 
gave up for one day watching the tedious ceremonies of the 
imperial coronation. In daily life many of these carefully 
recorded passages have an air of platitude, at which no wonder 
the Edinburgh Review laughed. Yet, on examination, they 
are full of meaning. Aud when we see the same propensity 
2* 
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18 LIFK WITHOUT AND LIFE WITHTS. 

writing itself into Ganymede, Mahomet's song, the Bayadere, 
and Faust, telling all Goethe's religion in Mignon and Maka- 
na, all his wisdom in the Western-Eastern Divan, we respect 
it, accept, all hut love it 

This theme is for a volume, and I must quit it now. A 
brief summary of what Gcethe was suffices to vindicate his 
existence, as an agent in history and a part of nature, but will 
not meet the objections of those who measure him, as they 
have a right to do, by the standard of ideal manhood. 

Most men, in judging another man, ask, Did he live up to 
our standard? 

But to me it seems desirable to ask rather. Did he live up 

So possible is it that our consciences may be more enlight- 
ened than that of the Gentile under consideration. And if 
we can find out how much was given him, we are told, in a 
pure evangelium, to judge thereliy how much shiill he 
required. 

Now, Gcethe has given us both hi* own standard and tho 
way to apply it- " To appreciate any man, learn first what 
object he proposed to himself; next, what degree of earnest- 
ness be showed with regard to attaining that object." 

And this is part of his hymn for man made in the divine 
image, "The Godlike." 

" Hail to the Unknown, the 
Higher Being 
Felt within ui ! 

" Unfeeling 
As nature, 
Still shineth the sun 
Over good and evil ; 
And on the sinner. 
Smile as on the best, 
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Moon and stars. 
Fate too, &C. 

"There can none but man 
Perform the Impossible. 
lie understandetli, 
Chooseth, andjudgeth; 
He can impart to the 
Moment duralion, 

" He alone may 
The good reward. 
The guilty punish, 
Mend and deliver ; 
All the wayward, anomalous 
Bmd in the useful. 

" And the Immortals, 
Them we reverence 
As if they were men, and 
Did, on a grand scale. 
What the best man in liflle 
Does, or tain would do, 

" Let noble man 
Be helpful and good ; 
Ever creating 
The Eight and the Useful ; 
Type of those loftier 

Beings of whom the heart whispers. 



This standard is high enough. It is what every man should 
express in action, the poet in music ! 

And this office of it judge, who is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity, and of a sacred or.iclc, to whom other men may 
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go to ask when they should choose a friend, ■when face a foe, 
this great genius does not adequately fulfiL Too often has 
the priest left the shrine to go and gather simples by the aid 
of spells whose might no pnre power needs. Glimpses are 
found ill his works of the liighest spirituality, but it is blue sky 
seen through chinks in a roof which sliould never have been 
builded. He has used life to excess. He is too rich for his 
nobleness, too judicious for his inspiration, too humanly wise 
for his divine mission. He might have been a priest; he is 

An Epicurean sage, say the multitude. This seems to 
me unjust. He is also called a debauchee. There may 
be reason for such termi but it is partial, and received, as 
they will be, by the unthmkmg they are as false as Men- 
zel's abuse, in the impression thpy convey. Did Gojthe value 
the present too much ■• It was not for the Epicurean aim of 
pleasure, but for use He, m this was but an instance of 
reaction, in an age of ptmful doubt and restless striving as to 
the future. Was hia pnvite life stained by profligacy ? 
That far lai^est portion of his life, which is oura, and which 
is expressed in his works is ^^ unbroken series of efforts to 
develop the higher elements of our being. 1 cannot speak to 
private gossip on this subject, nor even to well-authenticated 
versions of his private life. Here are sixty volumes, by him- 
self and others, which contain sufflcient evidence of a life of 
severe labor, steadfest forbearance, and an intellectual growth 
almost unparalleled. That he has failed of the highest fulfil- 
ment of his high vocation is cerlaia, but he waa neither Epi- 
curean nor sensualist, if we consider his life as a whole. 

Yet he had failed to reach his highest development; and 
how was it that be waa so content with this incompleteness, 
nay, the serenest of men ? His serenity alone, in such a time 
of scepticism and sorrowful seeking, gives him a claim to all 
OUP study. See how he rides at anchor, lordly, rich in freight, 
every white sail ready to be unfurled at a moment's warning ! 
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And it must be a rery sliglit survey which can confound iLis 
calui self-trust with selfish indifference of teniperanient. In- 
deed, he, in various ways, lets us see how little he was helped 
in this respect by temperament. But we need not his decla- 
ration, — the case speaks for itself. Of all that perpetual ac- 
complishment, that unwearied construct! veness, the basis must 
be sunk deeper than in temperament. He never halts, never 
repines, never is puzzled, like other men ; that tranquillity, 
full of life, that ceaseless but graceful motion, " without haste, 
without rest," for which we all are striving, he has attained. 
And is not his love of the noblest kind ? Reverence the 
highest, have patience with the lowest. Let this day's per- 
formance of the meanest duty be thy religion. Are the stars 
too distant, pick up that pebble that lies at thy foot, and from 
it learn the all. Go out like Saul, the son of Kish, look ear- 
nestly afler the meanest of thy father's goods, and a kingdom 
shall be brought tliee. The least act of pure self-renunciation 
hallows, for the moment, all within its sphere. The philoso- 
pher may mislead, the devil tempt, yet innocence, though 
wounded and bleeding as it goes, must reach at last the holy 
city. The power of sustaining himself and guiding others 
rewards man sufficiently for the longest apprenticeship. Is 
not this lore the noblest ? 

Yes, yes, but still I doubt. 'Tis true, he says all this in a 
thousand beautiful forms, hut he does not warm, he does not 
inspire me. In his certainty is no bliss, in his hope no love, 
in his faith no glow. How is this ? 

A friend, of a delicate penetration, observed, " His atmos- 
phere was so calm, so full of light, that I hoped he would teach 
me his secret of cheerfulness. But I found, after long search, 
that he had no belter way, if he wished to check emotion or 
clear thought, than to go to work. As his mother tells us, 
' My son, if he had a grief, made it into a poem, and so got 
rid of it.' This mode is founded in truth, hut docs not 
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involve the ivhole truth. I want the method whicli is intJicated 
by the phrase, ' Perseverance of the sainfs.' " 

This touched the very point. Gcetbe attained only the 
perseverance of a man. He was true, for he knew that noth- 
ing can be false lo him who is true, and that to genius nature 
has pledged her protection. Had lie but seen a little farther, 
he would have given this covenant a higher expression, and 
been more deeply true to a diviner nature. 

In another article on Gfethe, I shaU give some account of 
that period, when a too determined action of the intellect 
limited and blinded him for the rest of his life ; I mean only 
ia comparison with what he pbould have been. Had it been 
otherwise, what would he not have attained, who, even thus 
self-enchained, rose to Ulyssean stature. Connected with this 
is the fact, of winch he spoke with auch sarcastic solemnity to 
Eckermann — " My works will never be popular." 

I wish, also, to consider the Faust, Elective Aflinities, Ap- 
prenticeship and Pilgrimages of 'VVilhelm Meister, and Iphi- 
genia, as affording indications of the progress of his genius 
here, of its wants and prospects in future spheres of activity. 
For the present I bid him farewell, as his friends always have 
done, in hope and trust of a better meeting. 
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The first of these mottoes is that prefixed by Ga;the to 
the last books of " Diclitung tind Wahrheit." These books 
record the hour of turning tide in hia life, the time when be 
was called on for a choice at the " Parting of the Ways." 
From these months, which gave the sun of his youth, the 
crisis of his manhood, date the birth of Egraont, and of Faust 
too, though the latter was not published so early. They saw 
the rise and decline of his love for Lili, apparently the truest 
love he ever knew. That he was not himself dissatisfied 
with the results to which the decisions of this era led him, we 
may infer from his choice of a motto, and from the calm 
beauty with which he has invested the record. 

The Parting of the Ways ! The way he took led to court- 
favor, wealth, celebrity, and an independence of celebrity. It 
led to large performance, and a wondeif ul economical manage- 
ment of intellect. It led Faust, the Seeker, from the heights 
of bis own mind to the trodden ways of the world. There, 
indeed, be did not lose sight of the mountains, but he never 
breathed their keen air again. 

" '• Ho ivho would do great things must quickly draw tc^ethec his forces. 
The master can onlj show himself such througli limilatioD, and the law 
alone can give us fteoflom." 
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After this period we find in liim ratiier a wide and deep 
IVisdoia, than the inspiration of Genius. His faith, that all 
must issue well, wants the sweetness of piety, and the God he 
manifests to us is one of law or necessity, rather than of intel- 
ligent love. As this God makes because he must, so Gtethe, 
his instrument, obsei-ves and re-creates because he must, 
observing with minutest fidelity Ihe oul«aid expo-ition of 
Nature ; never blinded by a sliam, or detained by a feir, he 
yet makes us feel that he wants insight to bei sicred BLcret. 
The calmest of writers does not give us repose, because it is 
too difficult to find his centre. Those flame like natures, 
which he undervalues, give us more peace and hope, through 
their restless aspirations, than he with his hearth enclosed fires 
of steady fulfilment. Fur, true as it is, that God is every 
where, we must not only see him, but see him acknon ledged. 
Through the consciousness of man, "shall not Nature mter- 
pret God?" "We wander in diversity, and with each new 
turning of the path, long anew to be refeiied to the One 

Of Gcelhe, as of other natures, where the intellect is too 
much developed in proportion to the moral nature, it is diffi- 
cult to speak without seeming narrow, blind, and impertinent. 
For such men see all that others live, and, if you feel a want 
of a faculty in them, it is hard to say they have it not, lest, 
nest moment, they puzzle you by giving some indication of it. 
Yet they are not, nay, know not; they only discern. The 
difference is that between sight and life, prescience and being, 
wi=dom and love Thus with Goethe. Naturally of a deep 
mind ind shallow heart, he felt the sway of the affections 
enough to appreciate their workings in other men, but never 
enough to receive their inmost regenerating influence. 

How this might have been had he ever once abandoned 
himself entirely to a sentiment, it is impossible to say. But 
the education of bis youth seconded, rather than balanced, his 
natural tendency. His father was a genfleraanly martinet j 
dull, sour, well-informed, and of great ambition as to externals. 
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His infiuence oa the son ivas wholly artificial. He iras always 
turning his powerful mind from side to side in search of in- 
formation, for the aftainment of what are called accomplish- 
ments. The mother was a delightful person iu her way; 
open, genial, playful, full of lively talent, hut without earnest- 
ness of soul. She was one of those charming, but not noble 
persons, who take the day and the man as they find them, 
seeing the best that is there already, but never making the 
belter grow in its stead. His sister, though of graver kiud, 
n la soti \l ill 1 intellectual, n jt religious or tender. The mor- 
tifjmg repul-e of his c'lrly lo*e cheeked the few pale buds of 
filth and tenderneai that hia heart put forth. His friends 
wtre fiiends of (he intpllect merely; altogether, he seemed 
led b} dcalmj to the place he was to fill. 

Pardon him, World lint he was too worldly. Do not 
i\ond(,r. Heart, that he was «o heartless. Believe, Soul, that 
one so true, aa far «ts he went, must yet be initiated into the 
deeper mjsteiies of Soul Perhaps even now he sees that 
He mu>t accept hmitalions only to transcend them; work in 
froce—es only to detect the organizing power which super- 
sede* them and (hat Sphinxes of fifty-five volumes min-ht 
nell te 1 1 t into the abyss before the single word that solves 
th, m ail 

Nov, \\h(.n I think of Gcethe, I seem to see his sonl^ all 
the variHgited plamea of knowledge, artistic form "und so 
« titer, burnt from it by the fires of divine love, wingless, 
molionlea , unable to hiJi from itself in any subterfuge of 
! ibor, -avmg again and again, the simple words which he 
\MuId neier distinctly aay on earth — God beyond Nature-*- 
I nth bejond Sight — the Setker nobler than the Meister. 

For this mastery that Grelhe prizes seems to consist rather 
ia the skilful use of means than in the clear manifestation of 
ends. His Master, indeed, makes acknowledgment of a 
divine order, but the temporal uses are always uppermost in 
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the mind of the reader. But of this, more at largi; in refor- 
ence to his works. 

Apart from this ivant felt in his ivorks, there is a littleness 
in bis aspect as a character. Why waste his time in Weimar 
court entertainments? His duties as minister were not un- 
worthy of him, though it would have been, perhaps, finer, if 
he liad not spent so large a portion of that prime of intellectual 
life, from five and twenty to forty, upon them. 

But granted that ihe exercise these gave his faeulties, (Le 
various lore they brought, and the good they did to the com- 
munity, made them worth his doing, — why that perpetual 
dangling after the royal family ? Why all that verse-making 
for the albums of serene highnesses, and those pretty poetical 
enferlmnments for the young princesses, and that cold setting 
himself apart from his true peers, the real sovereigns of 
Weimar — Herder, Wieland, and the others? The excuse 
must he found in circumstances of his time and temperament, 
which made the character of man of the world and man of 
affairs more attractive lo Iiim than the children of nature can 
conceive it to be in the eyes of one who is capable of being a 
consecrated bard. 

The man of genius feels that literature has become loo 
much a craft by itself. Mo man should live by or for his pen. 
Writing is worthless except as the record of life ; and no 
great maa ever was satisfied thus to express all his being. 
His book should be only an indication of himself. The obe- 
lisk should point to a scene of conquest. In the present state 
of division of labor, the literary man finds himself condemned 
to be nothing else. Does he write a good book ? it is not 
received as evidence of his ability to live and act, but rather 
the reverse. Jlen do not offer him the care of embassies, as 
an earlier age did (o Petrarca ; they would he surprised if he 
left his study to go forth to batlle like Cervantes. We have 
the swordsman, and statesman, and penman, but it is not consid- 
ered that the same mind which can rule the destiny of a poem, 
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may as well that of an army or an empire* Yet surely it 
should be so. The scientiflo man may need seclusion from 
the common affairs of life, for he has his materials before him; 
but the man of letters must seek them in life, and he who 
eiinnot act will but imperfectly appreciate action. 

The literary man is impatient at being set apart. He feels 
that monks and troubadours, though in a similar position, were 
brought into more healthy connection with man and nature, 
than he who is supposed to look at them merely to write them' 
down. So he rebels ; and Sir Walter Scolt is prouder of be- 
ing a good sheriff and fanner, than of his reputation as the 
Great Unknown. Byron piques himself on his skill in shoot- 
ing and swimming. Sir II. Davy and Schlegel would be 
admired as dandies, and Gretlie, who had received an order 
from a publisher " for a dozen more dramas in the same style 
as Goetz von Berlichingen," and though (^in sadder soolh) he 
had already Faust in his head asking to be written out, thought 
Jt no degradation to become premier in the little Duchv of 

" Straws show which way the ivind blows," and a comment 
may be drawn from the popular novels, where the literary 
man is obliged to wash off the ink in a violet hath, attest his 
courage in the duel, and hide his idealism beneath the vulgar 
nonchalance and coxcombry of the man of fashion. 

If this tendency of his time had some influence in making 
GiBthe find pleasure in tangible power and decided relations 
with society, there were other causes which worked deeper. 
The growth of genius in its relations to men around must 
always be attended mth daily pain. The enchanted eye 
turns from the far-off star it has detected to the short-sighted 
bystander, and the seer is mocked for pretending to see what 
uthers cannot. The large and generalizing mind infers the 
whole from a single circumstance, and is reproved by all 
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around for its presumptuous judgment. Its lUiuriel lempcf 
pierces shams, creeds, covenants, and chases tbe phantoms 
which others embrace, till tlie lovers of the false Florimels 
hurl Ihe true knight to the ground. Little men are indignant 
that Hereulea, yet an infant, declares he has strangled the 
serpent ; they demand a proof; they send him out into scenes 
of labor to bring thence the voucher that his father is a god. 
What the ancients meant to express by Apollo's continual 
disappointment in his loves, is felt daily in the youth of 
genius. Tbe sympathy he seeka flies his touch, the oh- 
jects of his affection sneer at his suhlime credulity, his self- 
reliance is arrogance, his far sight infetuation, and his ready 
detection of fallacy fickleness and inconsistency. Such is the 
youth of genius, before the soul has given that sign of itself 
which an unbelieving generation cannot controvert. Even 
then he is little benefited by the transformation of the mock- 
ers into worshippers. For the soul seeks not adorers, but 
peers ; not blind worship, but intelligent sympathy. The best 
consolation even then is that which Gcethe puts into the mouth 
of Tasso: "To me gave a God to tell what I suffer." In 
" Tasso " Goslhe has described the [wsition of the poetical mind 
in its prose relations with equal depth and fulness. We see 
what he felt must be the i-esult of entire abandonment to the 
highest nature. We see why he valued himself on being 
able to understand the Alplionsos, and meet as an equal the 
Aiitonios of e very-day life. 

But, you say, there is no likeness between Gmthe and 
Tasso. Never believe it ; such pictures are not painted from 
observation merely. That deep coloring which fills them 
with light and life is ^ven by dipping the hrush in one's own 
life-blood. Grethe had not from nature that character of 
self-reliance and self-control in which he so long appeared to 
the world. It was wholly acquired, and so highly valued he- 
cause he was conscious of the opposite tendency. He was by 
nature as impetuous, though not as tender, as Tasso, and the 
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dl'iidvantagu at ivliicli this constantly placed him ivas keenij 
feit by a mind made to appreciate the subtlest harmonies in 
all relations. Therefore was it that when he at last cast 
anchor, he was so reluctant again to trust himself to wave 
and breeze. 

I have before spoken of the antagonistic influences under 
which he was educated. He was driven fi-om the severity of 
study into the world, and then again drawn back, many times 
in the course of his crowded youth. Both the world and the 
study he used with unceasing ardor, but not with the sweet- 
ness of a peaceful hope. Most of the traits which are con- 
sidered lo mark his character at a later period were wanting 
to him in youth. He was very social, and continually per- 
turbed by his social sympathies. He was deficient both in 
outward self-possession and mental self-trust. " I was always," 
he says, "eitlier too volatile or loo infatuated, so that those 
who looked kindly on me did by no means always honor roe 
with their esteem." He wrote much and with great freedom. 
Tlie pen came naturally to his hand, but he had no confi- 
dence in the merit of what he wrote, and much inferior per- 
sons to Merck and Herder might have induced him to throw 
aside as worthless what it had given him sincere pleasure to 
compose. It was hard for him to isolate himself, to console 
himself, and, though his mind was always busy with important 
thoughts, they did not free him from the pressure of other 
minds. His youth was as sympathetic and impetuous as any 
on record. 

The effect of all this outward pressure on the poet is 
recorded in Werther — a production that be afterwards under- 
valued, and to which he even felt positive aversion. It was 
natural that this should be. In the calm air of the cultivated 
plain he attained, (he remembrance of the miasma of senti- 
mentality was odious to him. Tet sentimentality is but senti- 
ment diseased, which to be cured must be patiently observed 
by the wise pliysician ; so are tiie morbid desire and de?pai( 
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of Wertiier, tbe sickness of a soul aspiring to a purer, fceer 
state, but mistaking tlie way. 

The best or ilie worst ot-casion in man's life is precisely that 
misused in WeriLer, wheo Le longs for more love, more free- 
dom, and a larger development of genius than the limitations 
of this terrene sphere permit. Sad is it indeed if, persisting to 
grasp too much at once, lie lose ail, as Werther did. He mut^t 
accept limitation, must consent to do his work in time, must 
let his affections be baffled by the barriers of convention. 
Tantalus-like, he makes this world a Tartarus, or, like Hercu- 
les, rises in flres to heaven, according as he knows liow to 
interpret his lot. But he must only use, not adopt it. The 
boundaries of tbe man must never be confounded with the 
destiny of the soul. If he does not decline his destiny, as 
IVerther did, it is his honor to have felt its unfitness for his 
eternal scope. He was born for wings ; he is held to walk in 
loading-strings; nothing lower than faith must make him re- 
signed, and only in hope should he find content — a hope not 
of some slight improvement in his own condition or that of 
other men, but a hope justified by the divine justice, which is 
Ijound in due time to satisfy every want of his nature. 

Schiller's great command is, " Keep true to the dream of thy 
youth," The great problem is how to make the dream real, 
tlirough the exercise of the waking will. 

This was not exactly tbe problem Gcethe tried to solve. To 
•Jo somewhat, became too important, as is indicated both by 
ihe second motto to this essay, and by his maxim, " It is not 
ilie knowledge of what might he, but what is, that forms us." 

■yVertber, like liis early essays now republished from tbe 
Frankfort Journal, is characterized by a fervid eloquence of 
Italian glow, which betrays a part of his character almost lost 
sight of in the quiet transparency of his later productions, 
and may give us some idea of the mental eonflicis through 
which he passed to manhood. 

The actiTig out the niyston- inlo life, the calmness of sur- 
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yey, and the passionateness of feeling, above all tlie ironical 
baffling at the end, and want of point to a tale got up with 
such an eye to effect as he goes along, mark well the man that 
was to be. Even so did he demand in Werther ; even so res- 
olutely open the door in the first part of Faust ; even eo seem 
to play with himself and his contemporaries in the second 
part of Faust and Wilhelm Meister. 

Yet was he deeply earnest in his play, not for men, but for 
himself. To himself as a part of nature it was important to 
grow, to lift his head to the light. . In nature he had all con- 
fidence; for man, as a part of nature, infinite hope; hut in 
him as an individual will, seemingly, not much trust at the 
earliest age. 

The history of his intimacies marks his course ; they were en- 
tered into with passionate eagerness, but always ended in an ob- 
servation of the intellect, and he left them on his road, as the 
snake leaves his skm. The first man he met of sufficient 
force to command a large share of his attention was Herder, 
and the benefit of this intercourse was critical, not genial. 
Of the good Lavater he soon perceived the weakness. 
Merck, again, commanded his respect ; but the foi-ce of Merck 
also was cold. 

But in the Grand Duke of Weimar he seems to have met 
a character strong enough to exercise a decisive influence 
upon his own. Gcethe was not so politic and worldly that a 
little man could ever have become his Maecenas. In tlie 
Duchess Amelia and her son he found that practical sagacity, 
large knowledge of things as they are, active force, and genial 
feeling, which he had nerer before seen combined. 

The wise mind of the duchess gave the first impulse to 
the noble course of Weimar. But that her son should have 
availed himself of the foundation she laid is praise enough, in 
a world where there is such a rebound from parental influ- 
ence that it generally seems that the child makes use of the 
directions given by the parent only to avoid the prescribed 
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path. The duke availed himself it guidance though witli i 
perfect independence in action flu, lucho=B hi 1 the unusu il 
wisdom to know the right time lor gi\ing up the rein and 
thus mainfaiaed her authority la far as the weight of her 
character was calculated to gi^e it 

Of her Gtethe was thinking when he wrote The idmiM 
ble woman is she, who, if the huabtni dic^ ciiu be afathei to 
the children." 

The duke seems to have been one of tliuse chaiactei-s 
which ai-e best knowu by the imprt. aion their peisonal pre' 
ence makes on us, resembling in elemental ind pcrvi ne 
force, lather than wearing the fc'itures of an individuilitj 
Gcethe describes him as " Ddmonuche," that is, gifted with an 
instinctive, spontaneous force, wliicli at once, without calcu- 
lation or foresight, chooses the right means to an end. As 
these beings do not calcuHte so is their influence incalculable. 
Their repose has as much influence over other beings as their 
action, even as the thunder cloud lying black and distant in 
the summer sky, is not le s imposing than when it bursts and 
gives forth its quick lightnings Such men were Mirubeau 
and Swift. They lad also distinct talents, but their influence 
was from a perception in the minds of men of this spontane- 
ous energy in their natures. Sometimes, though rarely, we 
see such a man in an obscure position ; circumstances have 
not led him to a large sphere ; lie may not have expressed in 
words a single thought worth recording ; but by his eye and 
voice he rules all around him. 

He stands upon his feet with a firmness and calm security 
which make other men seem to halt and totter in tlieir gait. 
In his deep eye is seen an infinite comprehension, an infinite 
reserve of power. No accent of his sonorous voice is lost on 
any ear within hearing; and, when he speaks, men hate or 
fear perhaps the disturbing power they feel, but never dream 
of disobeying. But hear Gcethe himself 

"The boy believed in iialuro, in the animate and i[i;\ni(iiali; 
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the iatelligent aad unconscious, to discover somewhat which 
manifested itself only througli conlradictiou, and therefore could 
not be comprehended by any eonceptJoii, mueli less defined by 
a word. It was not divine, for it seemed without reason 
human, because without understanding ; not devilish, because 
it worked to good ; not angeiic, because it often betrayed a 
petulant love of mischief. It was like cliance, in that 
proved no sequence ; it suggested the thought of Providence, 
because it indicated connection. To this all our limitations 
seem penetrable ; it seemed to play at will with all the ele- 
ments of our being; it compressed time and dilated space. 
Only in the impossible did it seem to delight, and to cas 
possible aside with disdain. 

" This existence which seemed lo mingle with others, i 
times to separate, sometimes to unite, I called the Damonisehe, 
after the example of the ancients, and others who have ob- 
served somewhat similar." — DiehUmg und Wahrkelt. 

" The Damonisehe is that which cannot be explained by 
reason or understanding; it lies not in my nature, but I am 
subject to i(. 

" Napoleon was a being of this class, and in so high a de- 
gree that scarce any one is to be compared with him. Al^ 
our late grand duke was such a nature, full of unlimited 
power of action and unrest, so that jiis own dominion was 
too little for him, and the greatest would have been too little. 
Demoniac beings of this sort the Greeks reckoned among 
their demigods." — Conversations with Ehrmann.* 

This great force of will, this instinctive directness of action, 
gave the duke an immediate ascendency over Gitcthe which 
no other pereon had ever possessed. It was by no means 
mere sycophancy that made him give op the next ten j-ears, 

[• Ecfcermann's Conversations with Gmthe, translated from the German 
by my sister, form one volume of the " Specimens of Foreign Literature," 
edited by Rev. George Kipley, and published in 1H39. This Tolunie has 
Deen republished by James Munroe & Co.,I3i)ston, within n few years.— En.] 
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the prime of his manhood, to accompanying the grand ilute 
in his revels, or aiding him in his schemes of practical ulility, 
or to contriving elegant amusements for the ladies of the 
court. It was a real admiration for the character of the 
genial man of the world and its environment. 

Whoever la turned from his natural path may, if he will, 
gain in largeness and depth what lie loses in simple beauty ; 
and so it was with Gcethe. Faust became a wiser if not a 
nobler being. Werther, who must die because life was not 
wide enough and rich enough in love for him, ends as the 
Meister of the Wanderjahre, well content to be one never 
inadequate to the occasion, " help-full, comfort-full," 

A great change was, during these years, perceptible to his 
friends in the character of Goethe. From being always 
" either too volatile or infatuated," he retreated into a selt- 
collected state, which seemed at first even icy to those around 
him. No longer he darted about him the lightnings of his 
genius, but sat Jove-like and calm, with the thunderbolts 
grasped in his hand, and the eagle gathered to his feet. Ilia 
freakish wit was subdued into a calm and even cold irony; 
his multiplied relations no longer permitted him to abandon 
himself to any; the minister and courtier could not expatiate 
in the free regions of invention, and bring upon paper the 
signs of his higher life, without subjecting himself to an arti- 
ficial process of isolation. Obliged to economy of time and 
means, he made of his intimates not objects of devout tender- 
ness, of disinteresied care, but the crammers and feeders of 
his intellect. The world was to him an arena or a studio, but 

" Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." 

Had Gtethe entered upon practical life from tlie diclale of 
his spirit, which bade him not be a mere author, but a living, 
loving man, that had all been well. But he must also be a 
man of the world, and nothing can be more unfavorable to 
true manhood than this amliilion. The citizen, the hero, the 
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genera!, the pocl, all tliese are in true relalioiis ; but what is 

callet! beiug a man of the world is lo truckle to it, not truly 

to serine it. 

Thus fettered in false relations, detaioed from retiremcnl 

upon the centre of his being, yet so reUeved from the early 

pressure of his great thoughts as to pity more pious souls for 

being restless seekers, no wonder that he wrote, — 

" Es ist dafur gesorgt dass die Baume nicht in den llini- 

mel wachsen," 

" Care 13 taken that the trees grow not up into the heavens." 

Ay, Gffithe, but in proportion to their force of aspiration \i 

their height. 

Yet never let him be confounded with those who sell alt 

their birthright. He became blind to the more generous vir- 
tues, the nobler impulses, but ever in self-respect was busy to 
develop his nature. He was kind, industrious, wise, gentle- 
manly, if not manly. If his genius lost sight of the highest 
aim, he is the best instructor in the use of means ; ceasing to 
be a prophet poet, he was still a poetic artist. From this 
time forward he seems a listener to nature, but not him- 
self the highest product of nature, — a priest lo the soul of 
nature. His works grow out of life, but arc not instinct 
with the peculiar life of human resolve, as are Shakspeare's 
or Dante's. 

Faust contains the great idea of his life, as indeed there is 
but one great poetic idea possible to man — the progress of a 
soul through the various forms of existence. 

All his other works, whatever their miraculous beauty of 
execution, are mere chapters to this poem, illustrative of par- 
ticular points. Faust, had it been completed in the spirit in 
which it was begun, would have been the Divina Commedia 
of its age. 

But nothing can better show the difference of result between 
a stem and earnest life, and one of partial accommodation, 
that) .1 comparison between thii Pai-idifO and that of the second 
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part of Fiiust. In both a soul, gradually educated and kJ 
back to God, ia received at last not through merit, but gracf. 
But tlie difference between the grandly humble reliance of 
old Catholicism, and the loophole redemption of modern 
sagacity! Dante was a man, of vehement passions, many 
prejudices, bitter as much as sweet. His knowledge was 
scanty, his sphere of observation narrow, the objects of his 
active life petty, compared with those of Gathe. But, con- 
stantly retiring to his deepest self, clearsighted to (he limita- 
tions of man, but no less so to the illimitable enei^y of the 
soul, the sharpest details in his work convey a lai^est sense, 
as his strongest and steadiest flights only direct the eye to 
heavens yet beyond. 

Tet perhaps he had not so hard a battle to wage, as this 
other great poel. The fiercest passions are not so dangerous 
foes to ihe soul as Ihe cold scepticism of the understanding. 
The Jewish demon assailed the man of Uz with physical ills , 
(he Lucifer of the middle ages templed his passions ; but the 
:}.Iephistopheles of the eighteenth century bade the finite 
.-trive to compass the infinite, and the intellect attempt to 
solve all the problems of the soul. 

This path Faust had taken: it is (hat of modem necro- 
mancy. Not willing to grow into God by the steady worship 
of a life, men would enforce his presence by a spell ; not will- 
ing to learn his existence by the slow processes of their own, 
they strive to bind it in a word, that they may wear it about 
the neck as a talisman. 

Faust, bent upon reaching the centre of the universe through 
the intellect alone, naturally, after a length of trial, which has 
prevented the harmonious unfolding of his nature, falls into 
despair. He has striven for one object, and that object eludes 
him. Eeturning upon himself, he finds largo tracts of his 
nature lying waste and cheerless. He is too noble for apathy, 
too wise for vulgar content with (he animal enjoyments of 
liTe. T(-t Ihe ihir^t he has been go inany years increasi!!'-' is 
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not to be borne. Give me, lie crioi, bul a drop of wafer to 
cool my burning tongue. Yet, in casting himself wilb a wild 
recklessness upon the impulses of Lis nature yet untried, thei'o 
is a disbelief that any thing short of tlie All can satisfy the 
immovlal spirit. His first attempt was noble, though mis- 
taken, and under the saving influence of it, he makes the 
compact, whose condition cheats the fiend at last. 

Kannst du mich sehmeichelnd je beliigen 
Dass ich mir setbst gefallen mag, 
Kannst du mich mit Genuss betrijgen : 
Das sey fur mich der lefzto Tag. 

Wei-d ich zum Augenblicke sageti : 
Verweile doch ! du hist so schon ! 
Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
Dann will ich gem zu G-runde gehen. 

Canst thou by falsehood or by flattery 
Make me one moment with myself at peace, 
Cheat me into tranquillity ? Come then 
And welcome, life's last day. 
Make me but to the moment say, 
fly not yet, thou art so fair, 
Then let me perish, &c. 

But this condition is never fulfilled. Faust cannot be con- 
lent with sensuality, with the charlatanry of ambition, nor 
with riches. His heart never becomes callous, nor his moral 
and intellectual perceptions obtuse. He is saved at last. 

With the progress of an individual soul is shadowed fortJi 
that of the soul of the age ; beginning in intellectual scepticism ; 
sinking into license ; cheating itself with dreams of perfect 
bliss, to be at once allained by means no surer than a spurious 
paper currency ; longing itself b:ick from conflict between the 
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spirit and the flesh, induced by Christianity, to the Greek era 
iviih its harmonioua development of body and mind; striving 
to reembody the loved phantom of classical beauty in the 
heroism of the middle age; flying from the Byron despair of 
those who die because they cannot soar without wings, to 
schemes however narrow, of practical utility, — redeemed at 
last through mercy alone. 

The second part of Faust is full of meaning, resplendent 
with beauly ; but it is rather an appendix to the first part 
than a fulfilment of its promise. The world, remembering 
the powerful stamp of individual feeling, universal indeed in 
its application, but individual in its life, which had conquered 
all its scruples in the first part, was vexed to find, instead of 
the man Faust, the spirit of llie age, — discontented with the 
shadowy manifestation of truths it longed to embrace, and, 
above all, disappointed that the author no longer met us face 
to face, or riveted the ear by bis deep tones of grief and 
resolve. 

When the world shall have got rid of the still overpower- 
ing influence of the first part, it will be seen that the funda- 
mental idea is never lost sight of in the second. The change 
is that Gceihe, though the same thinker, is no longer the same 

The continuation of Fiust in the piactical sense of the 
edueation of a man is to be found m Wilhelm Meistei Hert, 
we see the change by stiongeet conti lit The mamspnng of 
action is no longer the impassioned and noble leeker, but a 
disciple of circumatanLC, whose mo-.t marked characteristic la 
a taste for virtue and knowledge 'Wilhebii ceitainly piefers 
these conditions of ewatence to their oppo'^ites, but there is 
nothing so decided in his character At lo present his fuming 
a clear eye on every pait of that iinegated world scent, 
which the writer wished to place before ns 

To see all till he knows ill sufficiently lo put objects ii to 
Ihclr relnlioiis, then to concenlratc hiif powei-i! and use hi* 
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knoivledge imder reeogaized conditions, — sutL ia tlie progress 
of mafi from Apprentice to Master. 

'Tis pity that the volumes of the Wanderjahre have not 
been li-anslated entire, as well as (hose of the Lehrjahre, 
for raanj', who have read the latter only, fancy that Wilheim 
becomes a master in that work. Far from it ; he has but 
just become conscious of the higher powers that have cease- 
lessly been weaving his ftile. Far from being as yet a Mas- 
ter, he but now begins to be a Knower. In the Wander- 
jahre we find him gradually leai-ning the duties of ci^zenship, 
and hardening into manhood, by applying what he has learned 
for himself to the education of his child. He converses on 
equal terms with the wise and beneflcenf ; he is no longer 
duped and played with for his good, but met directly mind to 

Wilheim is a raasfer when he can command his actions, 
yet keep his mind always open to new means ol k onl d 
when he has looked at various ways of living, a u fo m 
of reli^on and of character, till he has learned t 1 t 1 a 
of all, discerning of good in all ; when the ast m 

parts to bis equal ear his highest thoughts, and tl i 
tager seeks his aid as a patron and counsellor. 

To be capable of all duties, limited by none, with an open 
eye, a skilful and ready hand, an assured step, a mind deep, 
calm, foreseeing without anxiety, hopeful without the aid of 
illusion, — such is the ripe stale of manhood. This attained, 
the gi-eat soul should still seek and labor, but strive and bat- 
tle never more. 

The reason for Gcethe's choosing so negative a character as 
Wilheim, and leading him through scenes of vulgarity and 
low vice, would be obvious enough to a person of any depth 
of tjiought, even if he himself had not announced it. He 
thus obtained room to jmint life as it really is, and bring for- 
ward those slides in the magic lantern which are always known 
fo esist, thougli they may not be spoken of to cars polite. 
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Wilhelra cunnot abide in tradition, nor do as Lis fathers did 
before him, merely for tlie sake of money or a sfatiding in 
society. The stage, here an emblem of llie ideal life as it 
gleams before unpractised eyes, offere, he fancies, opportunity 
for a life of thought as distinguished from one of routine. 
Here, no longer the simple citizen, but Man, all Men, he will 
rightly take upon himself the different aspects of life, till 
poet-wise, he shall have learned them all. 

No doubt the attraction of the stjige to young persons of a 
vulgar character is merely the brilliancy of its trappings ; but 
to Wilhelm, as to Gosthe, it was this poetic freedom and daily 
suggestion which seemed likely to offer such an agreeable 
studio in the greenroom. 

But the ideal must be rooted in the real, else the poet's life 
degenerates into buffoonery or vice. Wilhelm finds the char- 
acters formed by this would-be ideal existence more despicable 
tlian tbose which grew up on the track, dusty and bustling 
and dull as it had seemed, of common life. He is prepai-ed 
by disappointment for a higher ambition. 

lo the house of the count he finds genuine elegance, genu- 
ine sentiment, but not sustained by wisdom, or a devotion to 
important objects. This love, this life, is also inadequate. 

Now, with Teresa he sees the blessings of domestic peace. 
He sees a mind sufBcient for itself, finding employment and 
education in the perfect economy of a little world. The les- 
son is pertinent to the state of mind in which his former ex- 
periences have left him, as indeed our deepest lore is won 
from reaction. But a sudden change of scene introduces him 
to the society of the sage and learned uncle, the sage and be- 
neficent Natalia. Here he finds the same virtues as with 
Teresa, and enlightened by a larger wisdom. 

A fi-iend of mine says that his ideal of a fi-iend is a worthy 
aunt, one who has the tenderness without the blindness of a 
mother, and takes the same charge of the child's mind as the 
mother of its body. I don't know but this may have a foun- 
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dntion in truth, iLougli, if so, auntism, like other grand profes- 
sions, has sadly degenerated. At any rale, Gcethe seems to 
be possessed with a similar feeling. The Count de Tliovane, 
a man of powerful character, ivho made a deep impression on 
his childhood, was, he says, " reverenced by me as an uncle." 
And the ideal wise man of this coramon life epic stands be- 
fore us as " The Unele." 

After seeing the working of just views in the establishment 
of the uncle, learning piety from the Confessions of a Beau- 
tiful Soul, and religious beneficence from the beautiful life of 
Katalia, Wilhelra is deemed worthy of admission to the soci- 
ety of the Illuminati, that is, those who have pierced the 
secret of life, and know what it is to be and to do. 

Here he finds the scroll of his life "drawn with large, 
sharp strokes," that is, these truly wise read his character for 
him, and " mind and destiny are but two names for one idea." 

He now knows enough to enter on the Wandeijuhre. 

Gosthe always represents the highest principle in the femi- 
nine form. Woman is the Minerva, man the Mars. As in 
the FausI, (he purity of Gretchen, resisting the demon always, 
even after all her faults, is announced to have saved her soul 
to heaven ; and in the second part she appears, not only re- 
deemed herself, but by her innocence and foi^iving tenderness 
hallow^ed to redeem the being who had injured her. 

So in the Meister, these women hover around the narra- 
tive, each embodying the spirit of the scene. The frail Phi- 
lina, graceful though contemptible, represents the degradation 
incident to an attempt at leading an exclusively poetic life. 
Mignon, gift divine as ever the Muse bestowed on the pas- 
sionate heart of man, with her sofl, mysterious inspiration, 
her pining for perpetual youth, represents the high desire that 
leads to this mistake, as Aurelia, the desire for excitement; 
Teresa, practical wisdom, gentle tranquillity, which seem most 
desirable after the Aurelia glare. Of the beautiful soul and 
Niitalia we have already spoken. The foraier embodies 
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what was suggested to Gcethe by the most spiritual person he 
knew in youth — Mademoiselle von Kletlenberg, over whom, 
as he said, in her invalid loneliness the Holy Ghost brooded 
like a dove. 

Entering on the Wanderjahre, Wilhelm becomes acr[uaiiited 
with another woman, who seems the complement of all the 
former, and represents the idea which is to guide and mould 
him iu the realization of all the past experience. 

This person, long before we see her, is announced in vari- 
ous ways as a ruling power. She is the last hope in cases of 
difficulty, and, though an mvalid, and living in absolute re- 
tiremenl, is consulted by her connections and acquaintance as 
an unerring judge in all their affairs. 

All things tend towards her as a centre ; she knows all, 
governs all, but never goes forth from herself, 

Wilhelm at last visits her. He finds her infirm in body, 
but equal to all she has to do. Charity and counsel to men 
who need her ai-e her business, astronomy her pleasure. 

After a while, Wilhelm ascertains from the Astrononier, 
her companion, what he had before suspected, ihat she really 
IjL-longs to the solar system, and only appears on eartli to give 
men a feeling of the planetary harmony. From her youth 
up, says the Astronomer, till she knew me, though all recog- 
nized in her an unfolding of the highest moral and intellectual 
qualities, she was supposed to be sick at her times of clear 
vision. When her thoughts were not in the heavens, she 
returned and acted in obedience to them on earth ; she was 
[hen said to be well. 

WJien the Astronomer had observed her long enough, lie 
confirmed her inward consciousness of a separate existence 
and peculiar union with the heavenly bodies. 

Her picture is painted with many delicate traits, and a grad- 
ual preparation leads the reader to acknowledge the truth ; but, 
even in the slight indication here given, who does not recognize 
Ihoe, divine Philosophy, sure as the planetary orbits, and 
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inesliaustible as the fountain of liglit, crowning the fuitliful 
Steker at last wilh the privilege to possess his own soul. 

In all Ihat is said of Macaria,* we recognize that no thouglit 
is too rehgious for the mind of Goithe. It was indeed so; 
j'ou can deny him nothing, but only feel that his works are 
not instinct and glowing with the ceutval lire, and, after catch- 
ing a glimpse of the highest truth, are foi-ced again to find 
him too much afraid of losing sight of the limitations of nature 
to overflow you or himself with the creative spirit. 

While the apparition of the celestial Macaria seeras to an- 
nounce the ultimate deatmy of the soul of man, tlie practical 
application of all Wilhelm has Ihua painfully acquired is not 
of pure Delphian strain. Gtethe diaws, as he passes, a dart 
from the quiver of Phosbus, but ends as ^sculapius or Mer- 
cury. Wilhelm, at tlie school of the Three Reverences, thinks 
out what can be done for man in his temporal relations. He 
learns to practise moderation, and even painful renunciation. 
The book ends, simply indicating what the course of his life 
will be, by making him perform an act of kindness, with good 
judgment and at the right momenL 

Surely the simple soberness of Gasllie should please at least 
those who style themselves, piteminently, people of eoraraon 
sense. 

The following remarks are by the celebrated Rahcl von 
Ense, whose discernment as to his works was highly prized 
by Girthe. 

"Don Quixote and Wilkelm Meister! 

" Embrace one another, Cervantes and Gosthe ! 

"Both, using their own clear eyes, vindicated human na- 
ture. They saw the champions through their errors and 
follies, looking down into the deepest soul, seeing there the 

• The name of Macaria is one of noblest association. It is that of Ihe 
dimghter of Hercules, who devoted herself a voluntary sacrifice for hi-r 
country. She was adored by the Creeks as the true Felicity, 
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true ibrm. EespectaJde people call the Don as well 38 
Meister a fool, wandering liitLer anil thither, transacting 
no business of real life, bringing nothiag to pass, scarce even 
knowing what he ought to Iliink on any subject, very unfit for 
the hero of a romance. Yet lias our sage known how to paint 
the good and honest mind in perpetual toil and conflict wiih 
the world, as it is embodied ; never sharing one moment the 
impure confusion ; always slriving to find fault with and im- 
prove itself, always so innocent as to see others far better 
than they are, and generally preferring them to itself, learning 
from all, indulging all except the manifestly base; the more 
you understand, the more you respect and love this character. 
Cervantes has painted the knight, Gccthc the cultuie of the 
entire man, — both their own lime." 

But (hose who demand from iiim a life-long continuance of 
llie early anlor of Faust, who wish to see, thraughout his 
works, not only such manifold beauty and subtle wisdom, but 
the clear assurance of divinity, the pure white light of Macn- 
ria, wish that he had not so variously unfolded his nature, and 
concentred it more. They would see him slaying the serjient 
with the divine wmth of Apollo, rather than taming it to his 
service, like ^sculapius. They wish that he had never gone 
to Weimar, had never become a universal connoisseur and 
dilettante in science, and courtier as " graceful as a bom noble- 
man," but had endured the burden of life with the suffering 
crowd, and deepened his nature in loneliness and privation, 
till Faust had conquered, rather than cheated Ibe deiil, and 
the music of heavenly faith superseded the grave and mild 
eloquence of human wisdom. 

The expansive genius which moved so gracefully in its self 
imposed fetters, is constantly surprising us by its content with 
a choice low, in so far as it was not the highest of which the 
mind was capable. The secret may bo found In the second 
motto of this sliglil essiiy. 
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'■ lie who H-ou[d do great things must quickly draw togetber 
hi- forces. The ma=lcr can only kIiow himself such* thmugh 
limllatioii, and the law aloae can give us freedom." 

But there is a higher spiritual law always ready to super- 
sede the temporal laws at the call of the human soul. Tin', 
>«ul that i^ too content with usual limitntions will never call 
forth this UQtisual manifestation. 

If there he a tide in the affairs of men, which must be taken 
at the right moment to lead on to fortune, it is the same with 
inward as with outward life. He who, in the crisis 'hour of 
youth, has stopped short of himself, is not likely to find again 
what he has missed in one life, for there are a great number 
of blanks lo a prize in each lottery. 

But the pang we feel that " those who are so much are not 
more," seems to promise new spheres, new ages, new crises 
to enable these beings to complete their circle. 

Perhaps Gcethe is even now sensible that he should not 
have stopped at Weimar as his home, but made it one station 
on the way to Paradise ; not stopped at humanity, but regarded 
it as symbolical of the divine, and given to others to feel more 
distinctly the centre of the universe, as well as the harmony 
in its parts. It is great to be an Artist, a Master, greater 
still to be a Seeker till the Man has found all himself. 

■\Viiat Gcelhe meant by self-colle«tion was a collection of 
means for work, rather than to divine the deepest truths of 
being. Thus are these truths always indicated, never de- 
clared; and the religious hope awakened by his subtle dis- 
cernment of the workings of nature never gratified, except 
t!i rough the intellect. 

He whose prayer is only work will not leave his treasure 
in the secret shrine. 

One is ashamed when finding any fault with one like 
Gcethe, who is so great. It seems the only criticism should 
be lo do all he omitted to do, and that none who cannot is 
entitled to sny a word. Let that one speak who was all Gcelhe 
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was nol, — Doble, true, virtuous, but neither wise nor subtle id 
bis geuetalion, a dirine ministranf, a baffled man, ruled and 
imposed on by the pygmies whom be spurned, an heroic artist, 
a democrat to the tune of Burns ; 



Hear Beethoven speak of Goethe on an occasion whicli 
brought out the two characters in strong contrast. 

Extract from a letter of Beelhoven fo Bettina Brunlano, 
Tophtz. 1812. 

" Kmgs and princes can indeed make professors and privy 
councillors, and hang upon them titles ; but great men they 
cannot make ; souls that rise above the mud of Ihe world, 
these they must let be made by other means than theirs, and 
should therefore show them respect. When two such aa I 
and Goithe come together, then must great lords observe what 
is esteemed great by one of us. Coming home yesterday we 
met the whole imperial family. Wa saw them coming, and 
Go3the left me and insisted on standing one side ; let me say 
what I would, I could not make him come on one step. I 
pressed my hat upon my head, buttoned my surtout, and 
passed on through the thickest crowd. Princes and parasites 
made way ; the Archduke Rudolph took off his hat ; the 
empress greeted me first. Their highnesses know me. I 
was well amused to see the crowd pass by Go=the. At the 
side stood he, hat in hand, low bowed in reverence till all 
had gone by. Then I scolded him well ; I gave no pardon, 
but reproached him with all Ids sins, most of all those to- 
wards you, dearest Bettina; we had just been talking of 
you." 

If Beethoven appears, in this scene, somewhat arrogant and 
bearish, yet how noble his extreme compared with the oppo- 
site ! Grathe's friendship with (he grand duke we respect, 
for Karl August was a strong man. But we regret to see at 
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the command of any and all members of the ducal family, 
and their connections, ivlio had nothing but rank to recom- 
mend them, his time and thoughts, of whicli he ivas so chary 
to private friends. Beethoven could not endure to teach the 
Archduke Rudolph, who had the soul duly to revere his 
genius, because he felt it to be " hofdienst," court sen-ice. lie 
received with perfect nonchalance the homage of the sover- 
eigns of Europe. Only the Empress of Kussia and the Arch- 
duke Karl, whom he esteemed as individuals, had power to 
gratify him by their attentions. Compare with Gcethe's ob- 
sequious pleasure at being able gracefully to compliment such 
high personages, Beethoven's conduct with regard lo the famous 
Heroic Symphony. This was composed at the suggestion of 
Bernadotte, while Napoleon was still in his first glory. He 
was then the hero of Beethoven's imagination, who hoped 
from him the liberation of Europe. IVith delight tlie great 
artiat expressed in his elernal harmonies the progress ot the 
Hero's soul. The symphony was finished, and even dedicated 
to Bonaparte, when the news came of his declaring himself 
Emperor of the French. The iirst act of the indignant artist 
was (o tear off bis dedication and trample it under foot; nor 
could be endure again even tbe mention of Napoleon until 
the time of bis fall. 

Admit that Gtelbe bad a natural taste for the trappings of 
rank and wealth, from which the musician waa quite free, yet 
we cannot doubt that both saw through these externals lo 
man as a nature ; there can be no doubt on whose side was 
Ihe simple greatness, the noble truth. We pardon thee, 
Gcethe, — but thee, Beethoven, we revere, for thou ha^t 
maintained the worship of the Manly, the Permanent, the 
True ! 

The clear perception which was in Gwtbe's better nature 
of the beauty of that steadfastness, of that singleness and 
simple melody of soul, which be too much sacrificed to be- 
come '' tbo many-sided Om-.'' is oliown most dislinclly in his 
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two surpassiiigly beuuiiful works, The Elective Affinities and 
Iphigenia. 

Kot IVertiier, not the Nouvelle Hebise, have been assailed 
with such a storm of ' d"g t" is th fi m d f 1 



ry 
nes^ ot pis ion, but til that h ft.It expressed with the open- 
ne-» of one who desires to legitimate what he feels, are pun- 
iihed by terrible gnefa and a fatal catastrophe. Ottilia, that 
being of exquisite purity with intellect and cliaracter so har- 
monized in feminme beiiitT a^ the> never before were found 
in any portrait of woman painted by tlie hand of man, pcr- 
1 he= on fitidms; 'he 1 is been bieithed on by unhallowed 
pa ';nj in} LI to en e<cn b> htr ignorant wishes against 
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It 1 Id 111 nly personage whom wo ilo not 

j> tj Ed d t I fh nly one who stifles the voice of 

Th Id d as of an irresistihle fataiitj-, 

11 th 1 1 I seems as if only a ray of an- 

1 ! Id h hi d these men to walk wisely in 

1 t 1 ht t h t ft nd alluring, then deepening into 

hi dh 

B t f h m t prevent their earthly errors, it 

t po t b d the saintly sweetness of Ottilia. 

II I 00 f f , too finely wrought even for 

m I ly t n d pale, like the evening star on 

1 11 w y n 1 1 I t lis of other worlds, where the 

f 1 tra p ages as this must be read to 

I f hf 1 d I 1 k h r, victims perishing in the green 

I d f ] 1 J h J alone for the unworlhinesa of 

th 

V pe k bl p I felt from the minutest li'ait of 

h hara t 1 d p th every new study of it. Not 

SI k p h I so felt the oi^anizing power of 

Th 1 d 1 d I find the least gestures of this 
( t mp th m I n my memory, betraying to tlie 

h I th t t 1 11 hich she herself, like all these 

1 b k t I f el myself familiarized with oil 

beings of her order. I see not only what she was, but what she 
might have been, and live with her in yet untrodden realms. 
Here is the glorious privilege of a form known only in the 
world of genius. There is on it no stain of usage or calcula- 
tion to dull our sense of its immeasurable life. What ia our 
daily walk, mid common faces and common places, fleets 
across us at moments from glances of the eye, or tones of the 
voice, is felt from the whole being of one of these children 
of genius. 

This precious gem is set in a ring complete in its enamel. 
I cannot hope to express my sense of the beauty of this book 
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as a work of ai't. I would not attempt it if I had clsewliei-e 
met any testimony to the same. The perfect picture, always be- 
fore the mind, of the chateau, ihe moss hut, the park, the giir- 
den, the lake, with its boat and the lauding beneath the platan 
trees ; Ihe gradual manner in which both localities and per- 
sona grow upon us, more living than life, inasmuch as we are, 
unconsciously, kept at our best temperature by the atmos- 
phere of genius, and thereby more delicate in our perceptions 
than amid our customary fogs ; the gentle unfolding of thu 
central thought, a« ^ flower in the morning sub ; then the 
conclusion, rismg like a cloud, iir-t soft and white, but dark- 
ening as it comes, till with a sudden wind it bursts above our 
heads; the ease with whith we every where find points of 
view all different, jet all beiring on the same circle, for, 
though we feel every hour new worlds, still before our eye 
lie the same objects, new, yet the same, unchangeable, yet 
always changing their aspects as we proceed, till at last we 
find we ourselves have traversed the circle, and know all we 
overlooked at first, — these things are worthy of our highest 
admiration. 

For myself, I never felt so completely that very thing 
which genius should always make us feel — that I was in its 
circle, and could not get out till its spell was done, and its 
last spirit permitted to depart. I was not carried away, in- 
structed, delighted more than by other works, hut I was there, 
living there, whether as the platan tree, or the architect, or 
any other observing part of the scene. The personages live 
too intensely to let us live in them ; they draw around them- 
selves circles within the circle; we can only see them close, 
not be themselves. 

Others, it would seem, on closing the book, exclmm, " What 
an immoral book ! " I well remember my own thought, "It 
is a work of art ! " At last I understood that world within a 
world, that ripest fruit of human nature, which is called art. 
With each perusal of the book my Burpvise and delight at thi? 
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ivoaderful fulfilment of design grew. I understood why 
G«the was well content lo be called Artist, and his works, 
works of Art, rather tlaan revelations. At this moment, i-e- 
membering what I then felt, I am inclined to class all my 
negations just written on this paper as stuff, and to look upon 
myself, for thinking them, with aa much contempt aa Mr. Car- 
lyle, or Mrs. Austin, or Mrs. Jameson might do, to say noth- 
ing of the German Gcetlieans. 

Yet that tliey were not without foundation I teel again 
when I turn to the Iphigenia — a work beyond the possibility 
of negation; a work where a religious meaning not only 
pierces but enfolds the whole ; a work as admirable in art, 
still higher in significance, more single in expression. 

There is an English translation (I know not how good) of 
Gcelbe's Iphigenia. But as it may not be generally known, I 
will give a sketch of the drama. Iphigenia, saved, at tie 
moment of the sacrifice made by Agamemnon in behalf of 
the Greeks, by the goddess, and transferred lo the temple at 
Tauris, appears alone in the consecrated grove. Many 
years have passed since she was severed from the home of 
such a tragic fate, the palace of MyceniE. Troy had fallen, 
Agamemnon been mui-dered, Orestes had grown up to avengu 
his death. All these events were unknown to the exiled 
Iphigenia. The priestess of Diana in a barbarous land, she 
had passed the years in the duties of the sanctuary, and in 
acts of beneficence. She had acquired great power over the 
mind of Thoas, king of Tauris, and used it to protect stran- 
gers, whom it had previously been the custom of the country 
to sacrilice to the goddess. 

She salutes us with a soliloquy, of which I give a rud« 



Beneath your shade, living summits 
Of this ancient, holy, thick-leaved grove. 
As in the silent sanctuary of the Goddess, 
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Still I walk Willi lliose same shuddering feelings. 

As when I trod these walks for the first time. 

My spirit cannot accustom itself to these places ; 

Jlany years now has kept Die here concealed 

A higher will, to which I am submissive; 

Yet ever am I, as at first, the stranger ; 

For ah ! the sea divides me from my beloved ones, 

And on the shore whole days I stand, 

Seeking with my soul the land of the Greeks, 

And to my sighs brings the rushing wave only 

Its hollow tones in answer. 

Woe to him who, far from parents, and brothers, and sisters; 

Drags on a lonely life. Grief consumes 

The nearest happiness away from his lips ; 

His thoughts crowd downwards — 

Seeking the hall of his fathers, where the Sun 

First opened heaven to him, and kindred-born 

In their first plays knit daily firmer and fii-mer 

The bond from heart to heart — I question not the Gods, 

Only the lot of woman is one of sorrow ; 

In the house and in the war man rules. 

Knows bow to help himself in foreign lands, 

Possessions gladden and victory crowns him, 

And an honorable death stands ready to end his days. 

IVilhiii what narrow limits is bounded the luck of woman ! 

To obey a rude husband even is duty and comfort ; how sad 

When, instead, a hostile fate drives her out of her sphere ! 

So holds me Thoas, indeed a noble man, fast 

In solemn, sacred, but slavish bonds. 

0, with shame I confess that with secret reluctance 

I serve thee, Goddess, thee, my deliverer. 

My life should freely have been dedicate to thee, 
But I have always been hoping in thee, Diana, 
Who didst take in thy sofl arms me, the rejected daughter 
Of the greatest king ! Yes, daughter of Zeus, 
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I thoiiglit if thou gavest such anguish to him, the high hero, 

The godlike Agamemnon ; 

Since he brought his dearest, a victim, to thy ahar, 

That, whea he should return, crowned with glory, from Ilium, 

At the same time thou would'st give lo his arras his other 



His spouse, Electra, and (he priocely son ; 

Me also, thou would'st restore to mine own. 

Saving a second time me, whom from death thou did.-t save, 

From this worse death, — the life of exile here. 

These are the words and thoughts ; but how give an idea of 
the sweet simplicity of expression iu the original, where every 
word has the grace and softness of a flower petal ? 

She is interrupted by a messenger from the king, who 
prepares her for a visit from himself of a sort she has dreaded, 
Thoas, who has always loved her, now left childless by the 
calamities of war, can no longer resist his desire to reanimate 
hy her presence his desert house. He begins by ur^ug her 
to tell him the story of her race, which she does in a way tliat 
makes us feel as if that most famous tragedy had never before 
found a voice, so simple, so fresh in its naivete is the recital. 

Thoas ui^es his suit undismayed by tiie fafe that bangs 
over the race of Tantalus. 

Thoas. 
Was it the same Tantalus, 

"Whom Jupiter called lo his council and banquets, 
In whose talk so deeply experienced, full of various learning, - 
The Gods delighted as in the speech of oracles ? 

Iphioenia. 
It is the same, but the Gods should not 
Converse with men, as with their equals. 
The mortal race is much too weak 
Not to lurii giddy on unaccustomed heights. 
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He ivas not ignoble, neither a traitor. 

But for a servant too great, and as a companion 

Of the great Thunderer only a man. So was 

His fault also that of a man, its penally 

Severe, and poets sing — Presumption 

And faithlessness cast him down from tlie throne of Jove, 

Into the anguish of ancient Tartams ; 

Ah, and all his race bore their bale. 

Thoas. 
Bore it the hlaincofthe a 



Iphigekia. 
Truly the vehement breast and powerful life of the Titan 
"Were the assured inheritance of son and grandchild ; 
But the Gods bound their brows with a brazen band, 
Moderation, counsel, wisdom, and patience 
Were hid from their wild, gloomy glance. 
Each desire grew to fury, 
And limitless ranged their passionalo Ihoughls. 

Ipliigenia refuses with gentle firmness 1o give to gratitude 
what was not due. Thoas leaves her in anger, and, to make 
her feel it, orders that the old, barbarous custom be renewed, 
and two strangers just arrived be immolated at Diana's altar. 

Iphigenia, though distressed, is not shaken by this piece of 
tyranny. She trusts her heavenly protectress will find some 
way for her to save these unfortunates without violating her 
truth. 

The strangers are Orestes and Pylades, sent thither by the 
oracle of Apollo, who bade them go to Tauris and bring 
back " The Sister ; " thus shall the heaven-ovdajned parricide 
of Orestes be expiated, and the Furies cease to pursue him. 

The Sister they interpret to be Dian, Apollo's sister ; bul 
Iphigenia, sister to Orestes, is really meant. 
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The next act contains scenes of most delicate workmansliip, 
first between the light-hearted Pyladea, full of worldly re- 
source and ready tenderness, and the suffering Orestes, of far 
nobler, indeed heroic nature, hut less fit for tbe day and more 
for the ages. In the fii-st scene Ihe characters of both are 
brought out with great skill, and the nature of (he bond between 
" the butterfly and the dark flower," distinctly shown in few 

The next scene is between Iphigenia and Pylades. Pyla- 
des, though he truly answers the questions of the priestess 
about the fate of Troy and the house of Agamemnon, does not 
hesitate to conceal from her who Orestes really is, and manu- 
factures a tissue of useless falsehoods with the same readiness 
that the wise Ulysses showed in exercising his ingenuity on 
similar occasions. 

It is said, I know not how truly, that the modern Greeks 
are Ulyssean in thi, respect, nevei telling straightforward 
truth, when deceit will answer the purpose ; and if they tell 
any truth, pi-acti=iiig the economy of the King of Ithaca, in 
always reser\-mg a part for their own use. The character 
which this denotes is admirably hit off with few strokes in 
Pyladea, the fair aide of whom Iphigenia thus paints in a later 



Bless, ye Gods, our Pylades, 

And whatever he may undert.akc ; 

He is the arm of the youth in battle. 

The light^iving eye of the aged man in the council. 

For his soul is slill ; it preserves 

The holy possession of Repose unexhausted. 

And from its depths still reaches 

Help and advice to those tossed to and fi-o. 

Iphigenia leaves him in sudden ablation, when informed 
jf the death of Agamemnon. Eetuming, she finds in his place 
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Orestes, whom she had not before se«n, and draws from hini 
by her artless questions the sequel to this terrible drama 
wrought by his hand. After he has concluded his narrative, 
in the deep tones of cold anguish, she cries, — 

Immortals, you who through your bright days 

Live in bliss, throned on clouds ever renewed, 

Only for this haye you all these years 

Kept me separate from men, and so near yourselves. 

Given me the child-like employment to cherish the fires on 

your altars. 
That my soul might, in like pious clearness. 
Be ever aspiring towards your abodes. 
That only later and deeper I might feel 
The anguish and horror that have darkened ray house. 

Stranger, 
Speak to me of the unhappy one, tell mo of Orestes. 

Orestes. 
0, might I speak of his death ! 
Vehement flew up from the reeking blood 
His Mother's Soul ! 

And called to tie ancient daughters of Night, 
Let not the parricide escape ; 
Pursue that man of crime ; he is yours ! 
They obey, their hollow eyes 
Darting about with vulture eagerness ; 
They slir themselves in their black dens. 
From corners their companions 
Doubt and Eemorse steal out to join them ; 
Before them roll the misU of Acheron ; 
In its cloudy volumes rolls 
The eternal contemplation of the irrevocable- 
Permitted now in their love of ruin they tread 
The beautiful fields of a God-planted earth, 
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From which they Lad long been banished by an early curse, 

Their swift feet follow the fugitive, 

They pause never except to gather more power to dismay. 

"Unhappy man, thou art in like manner tortured, 
And feelcst truly what he, the poor fugitive, suffers ! 

Orestes. ■ 
What saycst thou ? what meanest by "like manner" ? 



Thee, too, the weight of a fratrielde crushes to earlh ; the lale 
I had from thy younger brother, 

Okestes. 
I cannot suffer that thou, great soul, 
Shouldst be deceived by a false tale ; 
A web of lies let stranger weave for stranger 
Subtle with many thoughts, accustomed to craft, 
Guarding his feet against a trap. 

But between ua 
Be Truth ; — 

I am Orestes, — and this guilty head 
Bent downward to the grave seeks death ; 
In any shape were he welcome. 
Whoever thou art, I wish thou mightst be saved, 
Thou and my friend ; for myself I wish it not. 
Thou seem'st against thy will here to remain ; 
Invent a way to fly and leave rae here. 

Like al! pure productions of genius, this may be injured by 
the slightest change, and I dare not flatter myself that the 
English words give an idea of the heroic dignity expressed in 
•he cadence of the original, by the words 
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" Twisclien una 
Seg Walirheit ! 
luh bin Orost 1 " 

where the Greek seems to fold his robe around him in the 
full strength of classiu manhood, prepared for worst and best, 
not like a cold Stoic, but a hero, who can feel all, know all, 
and endure all. The name of two syOablea in the German 
la much more forcible for the pause, than the fliree-sy liable 
Great e 3, 

Bo Trutli," 

is fine to my ear, on which our word Truth alao pausea with 
a largo dignity. 

The acenea go on more and more full of breathing beauty. 
The lovely joy of Iphigenia, the meditative softness with 
which Ihe religiously educated mind perpetually draws the 
inference from the most agitating events, impreas us more 
and more. At last the hour of trial comes. She is to keep 
off Thoas by a cunningly devised tale, while her brother and 
Pylades contrive their escape. Orestes has j'eceived to his 
heart the sister long lost, divinely restored, and in the em- 
brace the curse falls from him, he is well, and Pylades more 
than happy. The ship waits to carry her to the palace home 
she ia to free from a century's weight of pollution ; and 
already the blue heavens of her adored Greece gleam before 
her fancy. 

But, 0, the step before all this can be obtained; — to de- 
ceive Thoas, a savage and a tyrant indeed, but long her pro- 
tector, — in his barbarous fashion, her benefactor! How can 
she buy life, happiness, or even the safety of those dear ones 
at such a price ? 

""VVoe, 
O Woe upon the lie ! It frees not the breast, 
Like the true-spoken word ; it comforts not, but tortures 
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Him who devised it, and returns, 

An arrow once let fly, God-repelled, back, 

On the bosom of ihe Archer ! " 

O, must I then resign the silent hope 
Which gave a beauty to my loneliness ? 
Must the curse dwell forever, and our race 
Never be raised to life by a new blessing ? 
All things decay, the fairest bliss is transient^ 
The powers most full of life grow faint at last ; 
And shall a curse alone boast an incessant life ? 

Then bave I idly hoped that here kept pure. 
So strangely severed from my kindred's lot, 
I was designed to come at the rigbt moment, 
And with pure hand and heart to expiate 
The many sins that stain my native home. 
To lie, lo steal the sacred image ! 
Olympians, let not these vulture talons 
Seize on the tender breast. O, save me. 
And save your image in my soul I 

Within my ears resounds the ancient lay, — 

I bad forgotten it, and would so gladly, — 

The lay of the Parens, which they awful sungj 

As Tantalus fell from his golden seat 

They suffered with the noble friend. Wrailiful 

Was their heart, and fearful was the song. 

In our childhood the nurse was wont to sing it 

To me, and my brother and sister. I marked it well. 

Then follows the sublime song of the Parea;, well known 
through translations. 

But Iphigenia ia not a victim of fate, for she listens stead- 
faslly to tlie god in her breast. Her lips are incapable of 
sublerfiige. She obeys her own heart, tells all to the king, 
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calls up his betler nature, wins, hallows, and purifies all 
arouDd her, till the heaven-prepared way b cleared by the 
obedient child of heaven, and (lie great trespass of Tantalus 
cancelled by a woman's reliance on the voice of her inno- 
cent soul. 

If it be not possible to enhance the beauty with which such 
ideal figures a' the Iphigenia and the Antigone appeared to 
the Greek mind, jet Gceihe has unfolded a part of the lils 
of thi? being, unknown elsewhere in the records of literature. 
ThL chdractei of the priestess, the full beauty of virgin 
wominhood, sohtary, but tender, wise and innocent, sensitive 
and self-collected, iweet as spring, dignified as becomes the 
chosen sen ant ot God, each gesture and word of deep and 
delicate significance, — where else is such a picture to be 
found ? 

It was not tJie courtier, nor the man of the world, nor the 
connoisseur, noi the friend of Mephialopheles, nor Willielm 
the Mastri, noi Egniont the generous, free liver, that saw 
Iphigenia in the world of spirits, but Guslhe, in liis first-born 
glory ; Gcethe, the poet ; Gcefhe, designed to be the brightest 
star in a new constellation. Let us not, in surveying his 
works and life, abide with hipi too much in the suburbs and 
outskirts of himself. Lot us enter into his higher tendency, 
thank him for such angels as Iphigenia, whose simple truth 
mocks at all his wise " Beschrankungen," and hope the hour 
when, girt about with many such, he will confess, contrary to 
his opmion, given in his latest days, that it is well worth 
while to live seventy years, if only to find thai they are noth- 
ing in the sight of G..d. 
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Now almost the last light has gone out of the galaxy that 
made the first thirty years of this age so bright. And tlie 
dynasty that now reigns over the world of wit and poetry is 
poor and pale, indeed, in comparison. 

s to pour due libations to the departed ; we 
wine ; it will not he so often needed 



Hood has elosed the most fatiguing career in the world — 
that of a professed wit ; and we may say with deeper feeling 
than of others who shuffle off the load of care, May he rest in 
peace I The fatigues of a conqueror, a missionary preacher, 
even of an active philanthropist, like Howard, are nothing 
to those of a professed wit. Bad enough is it when he is only 
a man of society, by whom every one expects to be enlivened 
and relieved ; who can never (alk gravely in a comer, with- 
out those around observing that he must have heard some 
bad news to be so out of spirits ; who can never make a 
pimple remark, while eating a peaceful dinner, without the 
table being set in a roar of laughter, as when Sheridan, on 
such an occasion, opened his lips for the first lime to say that 
"he liked currant jelly." For these unhappy men there are 
no intervals of social repose, no long silences fed by the mere 
feeling of sympathy or gently entertained by observation, flo 
warm qiiietude in the mild liveries of green or brown, for the 
world has made up its mind that motley is their only wear, 
and teases them to jingle their bells forever. 

But far worse is it when the pi-ofessed wit is also by profes- 
sion a wrlfer, and finds himself obliged to coin for bread those 
6 "i'"' 
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jokes wbicli, ill the frolic exuberance of youth, lie bo easily 
coined for fun. We can conceive of no existence more cruel, 
so tormenting, and at the same time so dull. We hear that 
Hood was forever behindhand with his promises to pub- 
lishers ; no wonder ! But when we hear that he, in conse- 
quence, lost a great part of the gains of his hard life, and 
was, as a result, harassed by other eares, we cannot mourn 
to lose him, if, 

" After life's Stful fever, he sleeps well ; " 

or if, la our deeper knowledge leads us to hope, he is now 
engaged in ■» betlei lite where lu= f mciea shall take their 
natural phce, and flicker like light on the surface of a pro- 
found and full 'stream flowing betnixt rich and peaceful 
shoies, such as no less linn the dianbacks upon his earthly 
eiistenLe, a:e indicated in the tollowing 

SONNET. 
The curse of Adam, the old curse of alt, 

Though I inherit in this feverish life 

Of worldly toil, vain wishes, and hard strife, 
And fruitless thought in care's eternal thrali, 
Yet more sweet honey than of bitter gall 

I taste through thee, my Eva, my sweet wife. 

Then what was Man's lost Paradise ? how rife 
Of bliss, since love is with him in his fall ! 

Such as our own pure passion still might frame 
Of this fair earth and its delightful bowers, 

If no fell sorrow, like the serpent, came 
To trail its venom o'er the sweetest flowers ; 
But, ! as many and such tears are ours 

As only should be shed for guilt and shame. 

In Hood, as in all true wils, tlie smile lightens on the 
verge of a tear. True wit and humor show that exquisite 
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sensibility to tlie relations of life, that fine perception as to 
slight tokens of its fearful, hopeless mysteries, which imply 
pathos to a still higher degree than mirth. 

Hood knew and welcomed the doiver ivhich nature gave 
him at his birth, when lie wrote thus : — 

All things are touched with melancholy 

Born of the secret soul's mistrust. 
To feel her fair ethereal wings 

"Weighed down with vile, degraded dust. 
Even the bright extremes of joy 

Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 

"Whose fragrance ends in must. 
0, give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears and musings holy ; 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There's not a string attuned to mirth. 

But has its cliord in melancholy. 

Hood was true lo this vow of acceptance. He vowed to 
accept willingly the pains as well as joys of life for what 
they could teach. Therefore, years expanded and enlarged 
his sympathies, and gave to his lightest jokes an obvious har- 
mony wilb a great moral design, not obtrusively obvious, but 
enough so to give a sweetness and permanent complacency 
to our laughter. Indeed, what is written in his gayer mood 
has atfected us more, as spontaneous productions always do, 
ihan what he has written of late with grave design, and which 
has been so much lauded by men too obtuse to discern a latent 
meaning, or to believe in a good purpose unless they are for- 
mally told that it exists. 

Tlie later serious poems of Hood arc well known ; so aro 
liis jest books and novel. We have now in view lo speak 
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rather of a little volume of poems published by him some 
years since, republished here, but never widely circulated. 

When a book or a person comes to us in the best possible 
circumstances, we judge — not too favorably, for all (hat the 
book or person can suggest is a part of its fate, and what is 
not seen under the most favorable circumstances is never 
quite truly seen either as to promise or peribrmance — but 
we form a judgment above what can be the average sense of 
the world in general as to its merits, which may be esteemed, 
after time enough has elapsed, a tolerably fair estimate of per- 
formance, tJiough not of promise or suggestion. 

We became acquainted with these poems in one of those 
country towns which would be called, abroad, the most pro- 
vincial of the province. The inhabitants had lost the siuipli- 
city of farmers' habits, without gaining in its place the 
refinement, the variety, the enlargement of civie life. Their 
industry had received little impulse from thought ; their 
amusement was gossip. All men find amusement fi-om gossip 
— literary, artistic, or social ; but the degrees in it are almost 
infinite. They were at the bottom of the scale ; they scruti- 
nized their neighbors' characters and affairs incessantly, im- 
pertinently, and with minds unpurified by higher knowledge ; 
consequently the bitter fruits of envy and calumny abounded. 

In this atmosphere I was detained two months, and among 
people very uncongenial both to my tastes and notions of 
right. But I had a retreat of great beauty. The town lay 
on the bank of a noble river; behind it towered a high and 
rocky hill. Thither every atlemoon went the lonely stranger, 
to await the fall of the sunset light on the opposite bank of the 
full and rapid stream. It fell like a smile of heavenly joy; 
the white sails on the stream glided along like angel thoughts ; 
the town itself looked like a fair nest, whence virtue and 
happiness miglit soar with sweetest song. So looked the scene 
from above ; and that hill was the scene of many an aspira- 
tion mid many an effort to attain as high a point of view for 
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ihe menial prospect, in the hope that little discrepancies, or 
wliat seemed so when on a level with them, might also, from 
above, he softened into beauty and found subservient to a 
noble design on the whole. 

This town boasted few books, and the accident which threw 
Hood's poems in the way of llie watcher from the hill, was a 
very fortunate one. They afforded a true companionship to 
houre which knew no other, and, perhaps, have since been 
overrated from association with what they answered to or 
suggested. 

Yet there are surelj' passages in them which ought to bo 
generally known and highly prized. And if tlieir highest 
value be for a few individuals with whom they are especially 
in concord, unlike the really great poems which bring some- 
thing to all, yet those whom they please will be very much 

Hood never became corrupted into a hack writer. This 
shows great strength under his circumstances. Dickens has 
fallen, and Sue is falling ; for few men can sell themselves by 
inches without losing a cubit from their stature. But Hood 
i-esisted the danger. He never wi-ote wlien he had notliing 
to say, he stopped when he had done, and nevtr hashed for a 
second meal old thoughts which had been drained of their 
clioicest juices. His heart is ti-uly human, tender, and brave. 
From the absurdities of human nature he argues the possi- 
bility of its perfection. His black is admirably contrasted 
with his white, but his love has no converse of hate. His 
descriptions of nature, if not accurately or profoundly evi- 
dencing insight, are unstudied, fond, and reverential. They 
are fine reveries about nature. 

He has tried his powers on themes where he had great 
rivals — in the " Plea of the Midsummer Fairies," and "Hero 
and Leander." The latter is one of the finest subjects in Ihe 
world, and one, too, which can never wear out as long as each 
mind shall have its separate ideal of what a meeting would be 
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between two perfect lovers, in tiie full bloom of beiiuty and 
youlli, under circumstances flie mo'it exiliing to passion, be- 
eauoe the mo»t (rjing, and with the moat romantic accom- 
panimento ot '.ctnen Tiieie is room here for tlie finest 
expression of lo^e and giicf, for the vuldct remonstrance 
again-t idle "ft hy are they mide bo loi ely and so beloved ? 
'^\ hy was a flower broughl to such pprfection, and then culled 
for no use ? One of the older English writers has written an 
exquisite poem on this subject, painting a youthful pair, fitted 
to be not only a hca.ven but a world to one another. Hood 
had not power to paint or conceive such fulness of cliaracter; 
but, in a lesser style, he has written a line poem. The best 
part of it, however, is the innocent cruelty and grief of the 
Sea Siren. 

" Lycus the Centaur " ia also a poem once read never to 
be forgotten. The hasty Irot of the versification, unfit for any 
other theme, on this betokens well the frightened hoise. Its 
mazy and bewildered imagery, with its countless glaneings 
and glimpses, expressed powerfully the working of the Circean 
spell, while the note of human sadness, a yearning and con- 
demned human love, thrills through the whole and gives it 

The Sonnets, " It is not death," &e., and that on Silence, 
are equally admirable. "Whoever reads these poems will 
regard Hood as something more than a great wif, — as a 
great poet also. 

To express this is our present aim, and therefore we shall 
leave to othera, or another time, the retrospect of his comic writ- 
ings. But having, on the late promptings of love for Ihe de- 
parted, looked over these, we have been especially amused with 
the " Schoolmistress Abroad," which was new to us. Miss 
Crane, a " she Mentor, stiff as starch, formal as a Dutch ledge^ 
sensitive as a daguerreotype, and so tall, thin, and nprighl, that 
supposing the Tree of Knowledge to have been a poplar, she 
was the very Dryad to have fitted it," was left, with a sister 
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liifle better endowed ivith the pliancy and power of adaptation 
which (lie exigencies of this varied world-scene demand, in 
attendance upon a sick father, ia a foreign inn, whei^e she 
cannot make herself understood, because her French is not 
" i'l-ench French, but English French," and no two tilings in 
nature or art cau be more unlike. Now look at the position 
of the sisters. 

" The younger, Miss Euth, was somewhat l&ss disconcerted. 
She had by her position the greater share in the active duties 
of Lebanon House, and under ordinary circumstances would 
not have been utterly at a loss what to do for the comfort or 
relief of her parent. But in every direction in which her 
instinct and habits would have prompted her to look, the 
materials she sought were deficient. There was no easy 
chair — no fire to wheel it to — no cushion to shake up — no 
Clipboard to go to — no female friend to consult — no Miss 
Partitt — no cook — no John to send for the doctor — no 
English — no French — nothing but that dreadful ' GefuUig,' 
or ' Ja Wohl,' and the equally incomprehensible ' Gnadige 
Frau ; ' 

" ' Der herr,' said the German coachman, ' ist sehr krank,' 
(the gentleman b very sick.) 

" The lost word had occuiTcd so frequently on the organ of 
the Schoolmistress, that it had acquired in her mind some 
important significance. 

" ' lliilh, what is krank .' ' 

"'How should I know?' reforlcd lluth, with an asperity 
apt to accompany intense excitement and ppqdcxily. 'In 
English, it's a thing that helps to pull the bell. But look at 
papa — do help to support him — - you're good for nothing.' 

" ' I am, indeed,' mui-mured poor Jliss Priscilla, with a 
gentle shake of her head, and a low, slow sigh of acquiescence. 
Alas ! as she ran over the catalogue of her accomplishments, 
Ihe more she remembered what she could do for her sick 
parcLit, the more helpless and useless she appeared. For 
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instance, she could have embroidered him a niglit-cap — of 
knitted liim a silk purse — or plaited him a guard-cliain — 
or cut him out a watch-paper — or ornamented his braces 
with bead-work — or embroidered his waistcoat — or worked 
him a pmr of slippers — or openworked his pocket handker- 
chief. She could even, if such an operation would liave been 
comforting or salutary, have roughcasted him with shell-work 
— or coated him with red or black seals — or encrusted him 
with blue alum — or stuck him ali over wilh colored wafers 
— or festooned liim. 

" But alas I wliat would it have availed her poor dear papa 
in the spasmodics, if she had even festooned him, from lop to 
toe, with little rice-paper roses ? " 

The comments of the female chorus, as tlie autlior reads 
aloud the sorrows of Miss Crane, are droll as Hood's drollest. 
Who can say more ? 

So farewell, gentle, generous, inventive, genial, and most 
amusing friend. We thank thee for both tears and laughter ; 
tears which were not heart-breaking, laughter which was 
never frivolous or unkind. In thy satire was no gall, in (he 
sting of thy winged wit no venom, in the pathos of thy sorrow 
no enfeebling touch ! Thou hadst faults as a writer, we know 
rot whether as a man ; but who cares to name or even to 
note them ? Surely there is enough on the sunny side of 
the peach to feed us and miike us bless the trco from wliu;li 
it fell. 
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LETTERS FKOM A LANDSCAPE PAINTER.* 

This is a very pleasing book, and if the " Essays of Sum- 
mer Houre " resemble it, we are not surprised at the favor 
with which they have been received, not only in (bis country, 
but in England. 

The wriler is, we believe, very young, and as these Essays 
have awakened in us a. friendly expectation which he has time 
and talent to fulhl, we will, at this early hour, proffer our 
counsel on two point"! 

First Avoid detail"!, ^ directly personal, of emotion. A 
young and generous mind, seeing the deceit and eold reserve 
which so often palsy men nho write, no less than those who 
act, may run into the opposite extreme. But frankness must 
be tempered by delicacy, or elevated into the region of poetry. 
Vou may tell the world at large what yon please, if you make 
It of univei'sal importance by transporting it into the field of 
general human interest. But your private griefs, merely as 
yours, belong (o yourself, your nearest friends, to Heaven and 
to nature. There is a limit set by good taste, or the sense of 
beauty, on such subjects, which each, who seeks, may find for 
himself. 

Second. Be more sparing of your praise : above all, of its 
liighest terms. We should have a sense of menial as well 
as moral honor, which, while it makes us feel the baseness of 
uttering merely hasty and ignorant censure, will also forbid that 
hasty and eStravagant praise which strict truth will not justify. 
A man of honor wishes to utter no word to which he cannot 
adhere. The ofHces of Poet — of Hero-worship — are sacred, 

• " By the Author of Essays of Summer liouis." 
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and be who has a heart to appreciate the excellent should call 
nothing excellent which falls short of beiDg so. Leave your- 
self some incense ivorthy of the best; do not lavish it on tho 
merely qood It is bettei to be too cool than extravagant in 
praise , and though mediocrity may be elated if it can draw 
to Itself undue honors, true greatness shrinks from the least 
exaggeration of its claimt.. The truly great are too well 
aware how difficult is the attainment of excellence, what 
labors and siLrificea it requires, even from genius, either to 
flatter themselves as to their works, or to be otherwise than 
grieved at idolatry from others; and so, with beat wishes, and 
a hope to meet again, we bid farewell to the " Landscape 
Painter." 
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BEETHOVEN* 

This book bears on its outside t!ie title, " Life of Beetho- 
ven, by Moscbelcs," It is really only a translation of Schin- 
dler, and it seems quite unfair to bring Moscbeles so much 
into the foreground, merely because his name is celebrated in 
England. He has only contributed a few notes and a short 
introduction, giving a most pleasing account of his own devo- 
tion to the Master. Schindler was the trusty friend of 
Beethoven, and one whom he himself elected to write his 
biography. Inadequate as it is, there is that fidelity in the col- 
lection of materials which makes it serviceable to our knowl- 
edge of Beethoven, and we wbh it might be reprinted in 
America. Though there ia little knowledge of music here, yet 
so iar as any exists in company with a fi-ee development of 
mind, the music of Beethoven is the music which delights, 
which awakens, which inspires, a« infinite hope. 

This influence of these most profound, bold, original and sin- 
gular compositions, even upon the uninitiated, above those of 
a simpler construction and more obvious charms, we have ob- 
served with great pleasure. For we think its cause lies deep, 
far beneath iancy, taste, fashion, or any accidental cause. 

It is because there is a real and steady unfolding of cer- 
tain thoughts which pervade the civilized world. They strike 
their roots tlirough to us beneath the broad Atlantic; and 
these roots shoot stems uoward to the light wherever the soil 
allows them free course. 

• The Life of Beethoven, incluaiog bis Corteapondcnce will his Friends, 
iiumerouaoliaraoteii6tioTraLts,oiidEEmarlis on his Musical Works. Edited 
^ j Ignace Moschclcs, Pianist to His Itoyal Hisliness Prince Albert. 
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Our era, which permils of freer inquiry, of bolder esperi- 
ment, tlian ever before, and a firmer, broader basis, may also, 
we sincerely trust, be depended on for nobler discovery and a 
grander scope of thought, 

Although we sympathize with the sadness of those who 
lament the decay of forms and methods round which so many 
associations liave wound their tendrils, and understand the suf- 
ferings which gentle, tender natures undergo from the forlorn 
homelessness of a period of doubt, speculation, reconstruction 
in every way, yet we cannot disjoin ourselves, by one mo- 
ment's fear or regret, from the advance corps. That body, 
leagued by an invisible tie, has received too deep an assur- 
ance that the spirit is not dead nor sleeping, to look back to 
the past, even if they must advance uniformly through scenes 
of decay and the rubbish of falling edifices. 

But how far it is from being so ! How many developments, 
ill various ways, of truth ! How manifold the aspirations of 
love ! In the church the attempt is now to reconstruct on the 
basis proposed by its founder — "Love one another ;" in the 
philosophy of mind, if completeness of sjolem la, i' jet, far 
from being attained, yet mistakes and vam dograi'dre set 
aside, and examinations conducted with intelhgeme and an 
enlai^ed discernment of what is due both to God and man. 
Science advances, in some route with colossal stndes, new 
gUmpses are daily gained into tlie arcana of natural history, 
and the mysteries attendant on the modes of growth, are laid 
open to our observation ; while in chemistry, electricity, mag- 
netism, we seem to be getting nearer to the law of life which 
governs them, and in astronomy "fathoming the heavens," 
to use the sublime expression of Hersehel, daily to greater 
depths, we find ourselves admitted to a perception of the uni- 
versal laws and causes, where harmony, permanence and per- 
fection leave us no excuse for a moment of despondency, 
while under the guidance of a Power who has ordered all 
so well. 
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Tl f h h ff emporary paralysis, and 

1 d m y p CK>f f lent and genius, ive con- 

•^ li w h I ire, painting, and sculp- 

m n ly hlj vital, bat in a stale of 

I d I 1 pm Til i h d d years have ivitoessed 

"■ a f 1 I rt the removal of obstruc- 

h d f 1 in d he opening new realms 
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<1 1" I y I w I Ad take notice that Ihe 

P m f II n are not in those ways 

h h f m h b al dy xistent, but which open 

w Ims h 1 r wh live most with the life 

of their age, feel that it is one not only beautiful, positive, full 
of su^estion, but vast, flowing, of infinite prouise. It is dy- 
namics that interest us now, and from electricity and rau'ic 
we borrow the best illustrations of what we know. 

Let no one doubt that these grand effoi-ts at synthesis are 
capable of as strict analysis. Indeed, it is wonderful with 
what celerity and precision the one process foilow* h]i liie 

Of this great life which ha* risen from the sfiilk and the 
leaf into bud, and will in the course of this age be in full 
flower, Beethoven is the last and greatest exponent. His 
music is felt, by every soul whom it affects, to be the expla- 
nation of the post and the prophecy of the future. It con- 
tains the thouglits of t!ie time. A dynasty of great men pre- 
ceded him, each of whom made conquests and accumulated 
treasures which prepared the way for his successor. Bach, 
Handel, Hadyn, Mozart, were comer-stones of the glorious 
temple. ^Vllo shall succeed Beethoven ? A host of musi- 
cians, full of talent, even of genius, live now he is dead ; but 
the greatest among them is confessed by ail men to be but of 
Lilliputian size compared with this demigod. Indeed, it 
should be so ! As copious draughts of sout have been given 
to the carlh, as she can quaff for a century or more. Disci- 
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pies and critics must follow, fn gatlier up thi> gleaninj;^ of tlie 
golden grain. 

It is observable as an earnest of the great Future which 
opens for this country, that such a gtinius is so easily and so 
much appreciated here, by those who have not gonu through 
lUe steps that prepared the way for him in Europe. lie is 
fell, because he expresses, in full tones, the thoughts that lie 
at tlie heart of our own existence, though we have not foucd 
means to stammer them as yet To those who have obtained 
some clew to all this, — and their number is daily on the in- 
crease,— this biography of Beethoven will be very intei-esting. 
They will here find a picture of the great man, as he looked 
and moved in actual life, tliough imperfectly pwnted, — as by 
one who saw the figure from too low a stand-point. 

It will require the united labors of a constellation of minds 
to paint the portrait of Beethoven. That of his face, as seen 
in life, prefixed to these volumes, is better than any we liave 
seen. It bears tokens of the force, the grandeur, tlie gro- 
tesqueness of his genius, and at the same time shows the 
melancholy that came to him fi'om the great misfortune of 
his life — his deafness; and the affectionateness of his deep 

Moscheles thus gives a very pleiisiiig account of hi= first 
cognizance of Beethoven : — 

" I had been placed under the guidance and tuition of 
Dionysius Weber, the founder and present director of the 
Prague Musical Conservatory ; and he, fearing that in my 
eagerness to read new music, I might injure the systematic 
development of my piano-forte playing, prohibited the library, 
a circulating musical library, and in a plan for my musical 
education which he laid before my parents, made it an ex- 
press condition that for three years I should study no other 
authors but Mozart, Clemente, and S. Bach. I must confess, 
however, that in spite of such prohibition, I visited the library, 
gaining access to it through my pocket money. It was about 
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this time that I learned from some schoolfellows that a young 
composer had appeared in Vienna, who wrote the oddest stutF 
possible, such as no one could either play or understand — 
crazy music, in opposition to all rule j and that this compo- 
ser's name was Beethoven, On repairing to the library £o sat- 
isfy my curiosity as to this so-called eccentric genius, I found 
there ISeethoven's ' Senate Pathetiqiie.' This was in the 
year 1804. My pocket money would not suffice for the pur- 
chase of it, so I secretly copied it. Tlie novelty of its style 
was so attractive to me, and I became so enthusiastic in my 
admiration of it, that I forgot myself so far as to mention ray 
new acquisition to my master, who reminded me of his injunc- 
tion, and warned me not to play or study any eccentric pro- 
ductions until I had based my style upon more solid models. 
Without, however, minding his injunction, I seized upon the 
piano-forte worlts of Beethoven as they successively ap- 
peared, and in them found a solace and delight such as no 
other composer afforded me. 

"In the year 1809, my studies with my master, Weber, 
closed ; and being then also fatherless, I chose Vienna for 
my residence, to work out my future musical career. Above 
all, I longed to see and become acquainted with that man who 
had exercised so powerful an influence over my whole being ; 
whom, though I scarcely understood, I blindly worshipped. 
I learned that Beethoven was most difficult of access, and 
would admit no pupil but Eies ; and for a long time ray anx- 
iety to see bira remained ungratiiied. In the year 1810, how- 
ever, the longed-for opportunity presented itself. 1 happened 
to be one morning in the music shop of Domenico Artaria, 
who had just been publishing some of my early attempts at 
composition, when a man entered with short and hasty steps, 
and gliding through the circle of ladies and professors assem- 
bled on business, or talking over musical matters, without 
looking up, as though he wished to pass unnoticed, made his 
way direct for Artaria's private office at the bottom of the 
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shop. Presently Artiiria called me in, and said, ' This is 
Beethoven,' — and to the composer, 'This is the youth of 
ivhom I have been speaking to you.' Beethoven gave me a 
friendly nod, and said he had just been hearing a tavorable 
account of me. To some modest and humble expressions 
which I stammered forth he made no reply, and seemed to 
wish to break off the conversation. I stole away with a 
greater longing for that which I had sought, than before this 
meeting, thinking to myself, 'Am I then, indeed, such a no- 
body that he could not put one musical question lo me ? nor 
express one wish to know who had been my master, or 
whether I had any acquaintance with his works ? ' My only 
satisfactory mode of explaining the matter, and comforting 
myself for the omission, was in Beethoven's tendency to deaf- 
ness ; for I had seen Artaria speaking close to his ear. But 
I made up my mind that the more I was excluded from the 
private intercourse which I so earnestly coveted, the closer 
I would follow Beethoven in all the productions of his 
mind." 

If Moscheles had never seen raoi-e of Beethoven, how re- 
joiced he would have been on reading his pathetic expres- 
sions recorded in those volumes, as to the misconstructions 
he knew his fellow-men must put on conduct caused by his 
calamity, at having detected the true cause of coldness in 
his on-n instance, and that no mean suggestions of offended 
vanity made him false to the genius, because repelled by the 

Moscheles did see him further, and learned a great deal 
fi-om this intercourse, though it never became intimate. He 
closes with these excellent remarks r — 

"My feelings with respect to Beethoven's music have 
undergone no variation, save to become warmer. In my first 
half score of years of acquaintance with his works, he was 
repulsive to me, as well as attractive. In each of them, while 
I felt my mind fascinated by the prominent idea, and my en- 
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tbusiasm kindled by the flashes of Lis genius, his unlooked- 
for episodes, shrill dissonances, and bold modulations gave 
me an unpleasant sensation. But how soon did I become 
reconciled to them ! all that had appeared hard I soon found 
indispensable. The gnome-like pleasantries, which at first 
appeared too distorted, the stormy masses of sound which I 
found too chaotic, I have in after times learned to love. But 
while retracting my early critical exceptions, I must still 
maintain as my creed that eccentricities like those of Beel>- 
hoven are reconcilable with his works alone, and are dangerous 
models to other composers, many of whom have been wrecked 
in their attempts at imitation." 

No doubt the peculiarities of Beethoven are inimitable, 
though as great would be as welcome in a mind of equal 
greatness. The natural office of such a genius is to rouse 
others to a use and knowledge of their own faculties ; never 
fo induce Imitation of its own individuality. 

As an instance of the justice and undoubting clearness of 
suoh a mind, as to its own methods, take the following anec- 
dote from Beethoven's "Pupil Ries": — 

" All the initiated must be interested in the striking fact 
which occurred respecting one of Beethoven's last solo so- 
natas, (in B major, with the great fugue. Op. 106,) a sonata 
which \idA forty-one pages of print. Beethoven had sent it to 
me, to London, for sale, that it might appear there at the 
same time as in Germany. The engraving was completed, 
and I in daily expectation of the letter naming the day of 
publication. This arrived at last, but with this extraordinary 
request: ' Prefix the following two notes, as a first bar, to the 
beginning of the adagio.' This adagio has from nine to ten 
pages of print. I own the thought struck me involuntarily 
that all might not be right with my dear old master, a rumor 
to that effect having often been spread. What ! add two notes 
to a composition already worked out and out, and completed 
six months ago ? But my astonishment was yet to bo height- 
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ened by ihe e^ecl of tliese two notes, Never could such be 
found agaiu — so striking — so important; no, not even if 
contemplated at the very beginning of the composition. I 
would advise every true lover of the art to play this ada- 
gio first without, and then with these two notes which now 
form the flr*t bar, and I have no doubt he will share in my 
Opinion." 

No instance could more forcibly show how in the case of 
Beethoven, as in that of other transcendent geniuses, the cvy 
of insanity is raised by vulgar minds on witnessing extraor- 
dinary manifestations of power. Such geniuses perceive results 
so remote, are alive to combinations so subtle, that common 
men cannot rise high enough to see why they think or do as they 
do, and settle the matter easily to their own satisfaction, cry- 
ing, " He is mad " — "He hath a deviL" Genius perceives 
the efficacy of slight signs of thought, and loves best the sim- 
plest symbols ; coarser minds demand coarse work, long prep- 
arations, long explanations. 

But genius heeds them not, but flits the atmosphere with 
in'csistible purity, till tliey also are pervaded by the delicate 
influence, wliich, too subtile for their ears and eyes, enters with 
tiie air they breathe, or through the pores of the skin. 

The life of a Beethoven is written in his works ; and all 
that can be told of his life beside, is but as marginal notes on 
that broad page. Yet since we have these notes, it is pleas- 
ant to have them in harmony with the page. The acts and 
words of Beethoven are what we should expect, — noble, 
leonine, impetuous, — yet tender. His faults are the faults of 
one so great that he found few paths wide enough for his 
tread, and knew not how to moderate it. They are not faults 
in themselves, but only in relation lo the men who surrounded 
him. Among his peers he would not have had faults. As it 
is, they hardly deserve the name. His acts were generally 
great and benignant ; only in transports of sudden passion at 
what he thought base did he ever injure any one. If he 
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found himself mistaken, he could not humhle himself enough, 
— hut far outwent, in hia coatrilioo, what ivas due to those 
whom he hail offended. So it is apt to he with magnanimous 
and tender natures ; they will humhle themselves in a way 
that those of a coarser or colder make think shows weakness 
or want of pride. But they do so because a little discord and 
a little wrong ia as painful to them as a great deal to others. 

In one of his letters to a young friend, Beethoven thus 
magnanimously confesses his errors : — 

"I could not converse with you and yours with that peace 
of mind which I could have desired, for the late wretched 
altercation was hovering before me, showing me my own des- 
picahle conduct. But so it was ; and what would I not give 
could I ohlilerate from the page of my life this last action, so 
degrading to my character, and so unlike my usual pro- 
ceedings ! " 

It seems tliis action of his was not of importance ia the 
eyes of others. Of the causes which acted upon him at such 
times he gives intimations in nnotbev letter. 

"I had been wrought into this burst of passion by many 
an unpleasant circumstance of an earlier date. I have the 
gift of concealing and restraining my irritability on many sub- 
jects ; but if I happen to be touched at any time when 1 am 
more than usually susceptible of anger, I burst forth more 
violently than any one else. B. has doubtless most excellent 
qualities, but he thinks himself utterly without faults, and yet 
is most open to blame for those for which he censures others. 
He his a littleness of mini which I have held in contempt 
since my mfaney ' 

As a correspondent example ot the minnci m which true 
gi-eitne 3 afologzc for its errors, we must quott, 1 letter, 
lately mide p ibhc fiom & r I-aae Kenton to Mr Lotke. 

" Sir : Being of opinion that you endeavored to embroil 
me Willi women, and by otjier means, I wa.s so much affected 
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with it as that, when one told roe you were sickly, and would 
not live, I answered, ' 'Twere better if you were dead,' I 
desii-e you to forgive me ihis uncharitablcness, for I am now 
satisfied that what you have done is just, and I beg your par- 
don for having had hard thoughts of you foi- it, and for rep- 
resenting that you struck at the root of morality in a princi- 
ple you laid down in your book of ideas, and designed to pursue 
in another book, and that I took you for a Hobbist. I beg your 
pai-dou also for saying or thinking that there was a design to 
sell me an office, or to embroil me. 

" I am your most humble and unfortunate servant, 

"Isaac Newton," 

And this letter, observe, was quoted as proof of insanity in 
Newton. Locke, however, shows by his reply that he did not 
think the power of full sincerity and elevation above self-love 
proved a man to be insane. 

At a bappy period Beethoven thus unveils the generous 
sympathies of his heart. 

"My compositions are well paid, and I may say I have 
more orders than I can well execute ; six or seven publishers, 
and more, being ready to take any of my works. I need no 
longer submit to being bargained with ; I ask my terms, and 
am paid. You see this is an escellent thing; as, for instance, 
I see a friend in want, and my purse does not at the moment 
permit me to assist him ; I have but to sit down and write, 
and my friend is no longer in need." 

Some additional particulars are given, in the letters col- 
lected by Moscheles, of the stmggles of his mind during the 
coming on of deafness. This calamity, foiling upon the great- 
est genius of his time, in the prime of manhood, — a calamity 
which threatened to destroy not only all enjoyment of life, 
but the power of using the vast treasure with which he bad 
been endowed for the use of all men, — casts common ills sc 
into the shade that they can scarcely be seen. Who dares 
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complain, since Eeetlioven could resign liimself, lo sucli an ill 
at such a time as tliis ? 

"This beautiful country of mine, what was my lot in 
it? The Lope of a happy futurity. This might now be 
realized if I were freed fi-om my affliclion, 0, freed from 
that, I should compass the world! I feel it — my youth is 
but beginning ; have I not been hitherto but a sickly crea- 
ture ? My physical powers have for some time been mate- 
rially increasing — those of my mind likewise. I feel my- 
self nearer and nearer the mark ; I feel but cannot describe 
it; this alone is the vital principle of your Eeelhoven. No 
rest for me : I know of none but in sleep, and I grieve at 
having to sacrifice to that more time than I have hitherto 
deemed necessary. Take but one half of my disease from 
me, and I will return to you a matured and accomplished 
man, renewing the ties of our friendship ; for you shall see me 
as happy as I may be in this sublunary world ; not as a suf- 
ferer; no, that would be more than I could bear; I will 
blunt the sword of fate ; it shall not utterly destroy me. How 
beautiful it is to live a thousand lives in one ! No ; I am 
not made for a retired life — I feel il." 

He did blunt the sword of fate ; he did live a thousand 
lives in one ; but that sword had power to inflict a deep and 
poisoned wound ; those thousand lives cost him the pangs of 
a thousand deaths. He, bom for perpetual conquest, was con- 
demned through life to "resignation." Let any man, dis- 
posed to complain of his own ilL=, read the " Will " of Beet- 
hoven ; and see if he dares speak of himself above a whisper, 
afler. 

The matter of interest new to us in this English book is in 
notes and appendix. Schindler's biography, whose plain and 
naive style is fit for the subject, is ironed out and plaited 
afresh to suit the "genteel" English, in this translation. 
Elsewhere we have given in brief the strong lineaments and 
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piquant anecdotes from this biography ; * here there h nol 
room : smootli and shorn as it is, we wish the translation 
might be reprinted here. 

We may give, at parling, two direetions for the study of 
Beethoren's genius and the perusal of his biography in two 
sayings of his own. For the biography, "The limils have 
never yet been discovered which genius and industry could 
not transcend." For the music, " From the depths of the 
soul brought forlli, she (Poesy) can only by the depths of 
the soul be received or understood." 

[• Sse article on Beethoven, in Margaret's volume, entitled " Art, Litera- 
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We rejoice to see these reprints of Brown's novels, as wo 
liave long been ashamed that one who ought to be the prido 
of the country, and who is, in the higher qualities of the mind, 
so far in advance of our other novelists, should have hefiome 
almost inaccessible to the public. 

It has been the custom to liken Brown to Godwin. But 
there was no imitation, no second hand in the matter. They 
were congenial natures, and whichever had come first might 
have lent an impulse to the o(her. Either mind might have 
been conscious of the possession of that peculiar vein of ore, 
without thinking of worliing it for the mint of the world, till 
the other, led by accident, or overflow of feeling, showed him 
bow easy it was to put the reveries of his solitary hours into 
words, and upon paper, for the benefit of his fellow-men. 

" My inmd to mc a liingdom is." 

Sui:h a man as Brown or Godwin has a right to say that. 
Their mind is no scanty, turbid rill, rejoicing to be daily fed 
from a thousand others, or from the clouds. Its plenteous 
source rushes from a higli mountain between bulwarks of stone. 
Its course, even and full, keeps ever green its banks, and 
affords the means of life and joy to a million gliding shapes, 
that fill its deep waters, and twinkle above its golden sands. 

Life and Joy ! Yes, Joy ! These two have been called 
the dark Masters, because they disclose the twilight recesses of 

• Ormond, or the Secret "Witness ; Wielimd. or the Tranafomiafioii ; by 
Charles Brockden Bro™. 
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the humnn heart. Yet the gravest page in the history of such 
men is joy, compared with the mixed, shallow, uncerlain pleas- 
ures of vulgar minds. Joy ! heeause they were all alive, and 
fulfilled the purposes of heing. No sham, no imitation, no con- 
vention deformed or veiled their native lineaments, or checked 
the use of their natural force. All alive themselves, they un- 
derslood that there is no happiness without truth, no perception 
of it without real life. Unlike most men, existence was to them 
not a tissue of words and seemings, but a substantial possession. 

Bora Hegelians, without the pretensions of science, they 
sought God in their own eonsciousness, and found Jiim. The 
heart, because it saw itself so fearfully and wonderfully made, 
did not disown its JIaker. With the highest idea of the dig- 
nity, power, and beauty of which human nature is capable, 
they had courage to see by what an oblique course it pro- 
ceeds, yet never lose faith that it would reach its destined 
aim. Thus their darkest disclosures are not hobgoblin show^j, 
but precious revelations. 

Brown is great as ever human writer was in showing the 
self-sustaining force of which a lonely mind is capable. He 
takes one person, makes him brood like the bee, and extract 
from the common life before him all its sweetness, its bitter- 
ness, and its nourishment. 

We soy makes him, but it increases our own interest in 
Brown, that, a prophet in this respect of a belter ci-a, he has 
usually placed this thinking, royal mind in the bodj of a 
woman. This personage, too, is always feminine, both in her 
character and cireumstances, but a conclusive proof that the 
t^Tm feminine is not a sjTionymefor weak. Constantia, Clara 
Wieland, have loving hearts, graceful and plastic natures, but 
they have also noble, thinking minds, full of resource, con- 
stancy, courage. The Marguerite of Godwin, no le=s. i-! all 
refinement and the purest tenderness ; but she is also the soul 
of honor, capable of deep discernment, and of acting in con- 
formity with the inferences she draws. The Man of Brown 
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and Godwin has not eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, and been driven to sustain himself by the sweat of his 
brow for nothing, but lias learned the sCi'ucture and laws of 
things, and become a being, natural, benignant, various, and 
desirous of supplying the loss of innocence by the attainment 
of virtue. So his Woman need not he quite so weak as Eve, 
the slave of feeling or of flattery ; she also has learned lo 
guide her helm amid (he storm across the troubled waters. 

The horrors which mysteriously beset these persons, and 
against which, so far as outward facts go, they often strive in 
vain, are but a representation of those powers permitted lo 
work in the same way throughout the affoirs of this world. 
Their demoniacal attributes only represent a morbid state of 
the intellect, gone to excess from want of balance with the 
other powei-s. There is an intellectual as well as a physical 
drunkenness, and which, no less, impels to crime. Carwin, 
urged on to use his ventriloquism till the presence of such a 
strange agent wakened the seeds of fenaticism in the breast 
of Wieland, is in a state no more foreign to nature than that 
of the wretch executed last week, who felt himself drawn as 
by a spell to murder jiis victim, because he had thought of 
her money and the pleasures it might bring him, till the feel- 
ing possessed his brain that hurls the gamester to ruin. The 
victims of such agency are like the soldier of the Rio Grande, 
who, both legs shot off, and his life-blood rushing out with 
every pulse, replied serenely to his pitying comrades, that " he 
had now that for which the soldier enlisted." The end of the 
drama is not in Ibis world and the Action which rounds oiF 
the whole to harmon^ and felicity befoie the curtain falls, 
sins against trutli, and deludes the readei The Nelsons of 
the human race are ill the more exposed lo the assaults of 
Fate, that they are deconted nith the bidges of well-earned 
glory. Who but feels u. they fall m death, or rise again to 
a mutilated existence that the en 1 i= not yet ? Who, (hat 
thinks, but must feci th it ll e r con i n <. i where Brown 
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places it, in the accumulation of qjental treasure, in the severe 
assay by fire that leaves the gold pure to be ased some time 
— somewhere ? '" .' 

Brown, — man of the bi-ooding eye, the teeming brain, the 
deep and fervent heart, — ifflhy country prize thee not, and 
had almost lost thee out of sight, it is because her heart is made 
shallow and cold, her eye dim, by the pomp of circumstance, 
the love of gross outward gain. She cannot long continue 
thus, for it takes a great deal of soul to keep a huge body 
from disease and dissolution. As there is more soul, thou 
wilt be more sought : and many will jot sit down with Ihy 
Consiantia to the meai and nater on which she sustained 
her full and thoughtful existence, who could not endure the 
ennui of aldermanie dinners, or find any relish in the im- 
itation of French cookery. To-day many will read the 
words, and some have a cup large enough to receive the 
spirit, before it is lost in the sand on which their feet are 
planted. 

Brown's high standard of the delights of intellectuai com- 
munion and of friendship, correspond with the fondest hopes 
of early days. But in the relations of real life, at present, 
there is rarely more than one of the parties ready for such 
intercourse as he describes. On the one side there will be 
dryness, want of perception, or variety, a stupidity unable to 
appreciate life's richest boon when oifered to its grasp ; and 
the finer nature b doomed to retrace its steps, unhappy as 
those who, having force to raise a spirit, cannot retain or 
make it substantial, and stretch out their arms only to bring 
them back empty to the breast. 

"We were glad to see these reprints, but sorry to see them 
so carelessly done. Under the cheap system, the careless- 
ness in printing and translating grows to a greater excess day 
by day. Please, Public, to remonstrate; else very soon all 
your books will be offered for two shillings apiece, and none 
of them in a fit state to be read. 
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Mb. Poe thi'ows down the gauntlet in liis prefiice by what 
he says of " the paltry compensations, or more paltry com- 
mendations, of mankind." Some champion might be expected 
to start up from the " somewhat sizable " class embraced, or, 
more properly speaking, boxed on the ear, by this defiance, 
who might try whether the sting of Criticism was as indiffer- 
CDt to this knight of the pen as he professes its honey to be, 

"Were there such a champion, gifted with acumen to dissect, 
and a swift-glancing wit to enliven the operation, he could 
find no more legitimate subject, no fairer game, than Mr. Poe, 
who has wielded the weapons of criticism without relenting, 
whether with the dagger he rent and tore the garment in 
which some favored Joseph had pranked himself, secure of 
honor in the sight of all men, or whether with uplifted tomahawk 
he rushed upon the new-bom children of some hapless genius, 
who had fancied, and persuaded his fnends to fancy, that they 
were beautiful, and worthy a long and honored life. A large 
band of these offended dignitaries and aggrieved parents must 
be on the wal«h for a volume of " Poems by Edgar A. Poe," 
ready to cut, rend, and slash in turn, and hoping to see liis 
own Eaven left alone to prey upon the slaughter of which it 
is the herald. 

Such Joust and tournament we look to see, and, indeed, 
have some stake in the matter, so far as we have friends whose 
wrongs cry aloud for the avenger, Natheless we could not 

• The RaTcn and other Pucms, by Edg.it A. Poe, 1815. 
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take part in the mSlee, except to join the craivd of lookers-on 
in the cry " heaven speed the riglit ! " 

Early we i-eaJ that fable of Apollo who rewarded the critic, 
ivho had painfully winnowed the wheat, — with the chaff for 
his pains. We joined the gentle AlKrmative School, and have 
confidence that if we indulge ourselves chiefly with the appre- 
ciation of good qualities, Time will take care of the faults. For 
Time holds a strainer like that used in the diamond mines — have 
but patience aad the water and gravel will all pass through, 
and only the precious stones be left. Yet we are not blind 
to tlie uses of severe criticism, and of just censure, especially 
in a lime and place so degraded hy venal and indis criminate 
prmse as the present. Tliat unholy alliance ; that shameless 
sham, whose motto is, 



that svstem of mutual adulation and organized puff which 
was carried lo such perfection in the time, and may he seen 
drawn to the life in the correspondence, of Miss Hannah 
More, is fully represented in our day and generation. We 
see that it meets a counter-agency, from the league of Truth- 
tellers, few, but each of them mighty as Fiugal or any other 
hero of the sort. Let such lell the whole truth, as well as 
nothing but the truth, but let their sternness be in the spirit 
of Love. Let them seek to understand the purpose and scope 
of an author, his capacity as well as his fulfilments, and how 
his faults are made to grow by the same sunshine that acts 
upon his virtues, for this is the ease with talents no less tlian 
with character. The rich field requires frequent and careful 
weeding ; frequent, lest the weeds exhaust the soil ; care- 
ful, lest the flowers and grain be pulled up along with the 
weeds. 

It has often been our lot lo share the mistake of Gil 
Bias with regard to the Ai-chbisbop. We have taken people 
at their word, and while rejoicing that women could bear 
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neglect without feeling mean pique, and that authors, rising 
above self-love, could show candor about their wovks, and 
magnanimously meet both justice and injustice, we have been 
rudely aivakeaed from our dream, and found that chanticleer, 
who crowed so bravely, showed himself at last but a dunghill 
fowL Yet Heaven grant we never become too worldly-wiae 
thus to trust a generous word, and we surely are not so yet, 
for we believe Mr. Poe to be sincere when he says, — 

" In defence of my own taste, it is incumbent upon me to 
say that I think nothing in this Tolumc of mucli ^alue to the 
public or very creditable to mj-self. Events not to be con- 
trolled have prevented me from making, at any time, aay 
serious effort, in what, undpr happier circumstances, would 
have been the field of my choice," 

IVe believe Mr. Poe to be sincere in this declaration ; if 
he is, we respect him ; if otherwise, we do not. Such things 
should never be said unless in hearty earnest. If in earnest, 
they are honorable pledges ; if not, a pitiful fence and foil of 
vanity. Earnest or not, the words are thus far true ; the pro- 
ductions in this volume indicate a power to do something far 
better. With the exception of the Eaven, which seems in- 
tended chiefly to show the writer's artistic skill, and is in its 
way a rare and finished specimen, they are all fragments — 
fyftei upon the lyre, almost all of which leave a something 
to desire or demand. This is not the case, however, with 
these lines : — 

To OSE I.V PAIiADIili. 

Thou wast iili ihiit to me, love, 

For which my soul did pine — 
A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine. 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 

And all the flowers were mine. 
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Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope ! that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice fram out the Future cries, 
" On ! on ! " — but o'er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 

For, alas I alas ! with me 

The light of life is o'er! 

STo more — no more — no more 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 

To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree. 

Or the stricken eagle soar! 

And all my days are trances. 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy dark eye glances. 
And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 

Tlie poems breathe a passionate sadness, relies 
times by loucbes very lovely and tender : — 

" Amid the earnest woes 

That crowd around my earthly path 
(Drear path, alas ! where grows 

Not even one lonely rose,") * " 



" For her, the fair and debonair, that now so lowly lies, 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes — 
The life still there, upon her hair — the death upon her eyes." 
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This kind of beauty is especially conspicuous, even rising 
iiito dignity, in tiie poem called the Haunted Palace. 

The imiigination of this writer rarely expresses itself in 
pronounced forms, but rather in a sweep of images, thronging 
and distant ]ike a procession of moonlight clouds on the 
horizon, but like them characteristic and harmonious one with 
another, according to their office. 

The descriptive power is greatest when it lakes a shape 
not unlike an incantation, as in the first part of the Sleeper, 

'• I stand beneath the mysfic moon ; 
An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 
Exliales from out a golden rim. 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop. 
Upon the quiet mountain top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley." 

Why universal ? — " resolve me that, Master Moth." 
And farther on, "the lily lolls upon the wave." 
This word lolls, often made use of in these poems, presents 
a vulgar image to our thought ; we know not how it is to that 
of others. 

Tlie lines which follow, about the open window, are highly 
poetical. So is the Bridal Ballad in its power of suggest- 
ing a whole tribe and train of thoughts and pictures, by few 
and simple touches. 

The poems written in youth, written, indeed, we under- 
stand, in childhood, before the author was ten years old, are 
a great psychological curiosity. Is it the delirium of a pre- 
maturely excited brain that causes such a rapture of words ? 
IVhat is to he gathered from seeing the future so fully anti- 
cipated in the germ ? The passions are not unfrcquently/eft 
in their full shock, if not in their intensilj-, at eight or nine 
yeai-s old, but here Ihey are rejlecled upon .- — 
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" Sweet was llieir death — wilh them lo die was rife 
IVilh the la5t ecsta'.y of satiate life." 

Tlie scHoef. from I'olilian are done wilh clear, sliai^ 
strokes ; the power is rather rnt'laphysical tlian dramatic. 
We must repeat what we have heretofore saiil, that we could 
wish to see Mr. Poe engaged in a metaphysical romance. 
He needs a sustained flight and far range lo show what his 
powers really are. Let us have from him the analysis of the 
Passions, with their appropriate Fates ; let us have his specu- 
lations clarifled ; let him intersperse dialogue or poem, as the 
occasion prompts, and give us something really good and 
strong, firmly wrought, and fairly blazoned. 
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TnrsE two publications have come fo hand during the last 
montli — a cheering gleam upon the winter of our discontent, 
as we saw the flood of bad translations of worse hooks which 
swelled upon the country. 

"We love our country well. The many false deeds and low 
thoughts ; the devotion to interest ; the fbrgetfulness of prin- 
ciple ; the indifference to high and nobie sentiment, which 
have, in so many ways, darkened her history for some years 
back, have not made us despair of her yet fulfilling the great 
destiny whose promise i-ose, like a star, only some half a cen- 
tury ago upon the hopes of the world. 

Should that star be forsaken by its angel, and those hopes 
set finally in clouds of shame, the church which we had built 
out of the ruins of the ancient time must fall to the ground. 
This church seemed a model of divine art. It contained a 
labyrinth which, when threaded by aid of the clew of Faith, 
presented, re-viewed from its centre, the most admirable har- 
mony and depth of meaning in its design, and comprised in 
its decorations all the symbols of permanent interest of which 
the mind of man has made use for the benefit of man. Such 
was to be our church, a church not made with hands, catholic, 
universal, all whose stones should he living stones, its officials 
the cherubim of Love and Knowledge, its worship wiser and 
purer action than ha«i before been known fo men. To such 
a chureh men do indeed constitute the state, and men indeed 

* Tha Autobiography of AlSeri, translated by C. E. Lpater. Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, translated by Roscoe. 
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we hoped from (lie American church aad state, men so Iml^ 
human that they could not hve while those made in their own 
likeness were hound down to the condition of brutes. 

Should such hopes be baffled, should such a church fall in 
the building, such & stale find no realization except to the 
eye of the poet, God would still bo in the world, and surely 
guide each bird, that can be patient, on the wing to its home 
at last. But expectations so noble, which find so broad a 
basis in the past, which link it so harmoniously with the 
future, cannot lightly be abandoned. The same Power leads 
by a pillar of cloud as by a pillar of fire — the Power that 
deemed even Moses worthy only of a distant view of the 
Promised Land. 

And to those who cherish such expectations rational edu- 
cation, considered in various ways and hearings, must be the 
one great topic of interest; an enterprise in which the hum- 
blest service is precious and honorable to any who can in- 
spire its souL Our thoughia anticipate with ei^er foresight 
the rac« that may grow up from this amalgamation of all 
races of the world which our situation induces. It was (he 
pride and greatness of ancient nations to keep their blood 
unmixed ; but it must be ours to he willing to mingle, to 
accept in a generous sjiirit what each clime and race has to 
offer ns. 

It is, indeed, the ca^e that much diseased substance is 
offered to form this new body ; and if there be not in our- 
selves a nucleus, a heart of force and purity to assimilate these 
strange and various materials into a very high form of or- 
ganic life, they must needs induce one distorted, corrupt, and 
degraded beyond the example of other times and places. 
There will be no medium about it. Our grand scene of 
action demands grandeur and purity; lacking these, one must 
suffer from so base failure in proportion to the success that 
should Lave been. 

It would be the worUiJcst occupation of mind to ascertain 
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the conditions propitious for tliis meeting of the nntions in 
Iheir new home, and to provide preventions for obvious dan- 
gers that attend it. It would be owupation for which the 
bro^le«t ind deepest knowledge of human nature in ita men- 
tal moril, and bodily relations, the noblest freedom from 
prejudice v'lih the finest discrimination as to differences and 
relation-., directed and enlightened by a prophetic sense as to 
^^hat Man is designed by God to become, would all be needed 
to fit tjie thinker. Yet some portion of these qualities, or of 
some of these qualities, if accompanied by earnestness and 
aspiration, may enable any one to offer useful suggestions. 
The mass of ignorance and selfishness is such, that no grain 
of leaven must be despised. 

And as the men of all countries come hither to find a 
home, and become parts of a new life, so do the books of all 
countries gravitate towards this new centre. Copious infu- 
sions from all quarters mingle daily with the new thought 
which is to grow into American mind, and develop American 
literature. 

As every ship brings us foreign teachers, a knowledge of 
living confemporary tongues must in the course of fifty years 
become the commonest attainment. There exists no doubt 
in the minds of those who can judge, that the German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese tongues might, by 
familiar iiistruction and an intelligent tnelkod, be taught with 
perfect ease during the years of childhood, so that the child 
would have as distinct a sense of their several natures, and 
nearly as much expertness in their use, as in fats own. The 
hifjher uses of such knowledge can, of course, be expected 
only in a more advanced state of the faculties ; but it is pity 
that the acquaintance with the medium of thought should be 
deferred to a period when the mind is sufiiciently grown to 
bend lis chief attention on the thoughts themselves. Much 
of the most precious part of short human lives is now wasted 
from an ignorance of what might easily be done for children, 
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and without taking fi-ora. tliem the time (heynepd for coramon 
life, play, and bodily growth, more than at present. 

Meanwhile the Engliah begins lo vie with the German and 
French literature tn the number, though not in the goodness, 
of the translations from other languages. The indefatigable 
Germans can translate, and do other things too ; so that gen- 
iuses often there apply themselves to the work aa an amuse- 
ment : even the all-employed Gcethe has translated one of 
the books before u", (Memoira of Cellini.) But in English 
we know but of one, Coleridge's Wallenstein, where the 
reader will feel the electric current undiminished by the 
medium through which it comes to him. And then the prof- 
ligate abu&e of the power of translation has been unparal- 
leled, whether in the choice of bookf or the carelessness in 
disguising those that were good in a liideous mask. No 
falsehood can be worse than this of deforming the expression 
of a great man's thoughts, of corrupting that form which he 
has watched, and toiled and suffered to make beautiful and 
true. We know no falsehood that should call a moi-e painful 
blu-h lo the cheek of one engaged in it. 

ffe have no narrowness in our view of the couteuls of 
such books. We are not afraid of new standards and new 
examples. Only give enough of them, variety enough, and 
from well-intentioned, generous minda. America can choose 
what she wants, if she has sufficient range of choice ; and if 
there is any real reason, any deep root in the tastes and opin- 
ions she holds at present, she will not lightly yield them. 
Only give her what is good of its kind. Her hope is not in 
ignorance, but in knowledge. We are, indeed, very fond of 
range, and if there is check, there should be countercheck ; 
and in this view we are delighted to see tliese groat Italians 
domesticated here. We have iiad somewhat too much of the 
French and Germans of late. We value unchangeably our 
sparkling and rapid French friend ; still more the searching, 
honest, and, in highest sense, visionary German genius. But 
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there is not on earth, and, we dare to say it, will not be a^ain 
genius lile tliat of Italy, or Ihat can compare with it, in its 

Italy and Greece were alike in this ; those sunny skies 
ripened their fruita perfectly. The oil and honey of Greece, 
the wine of Italy, not only suggest, but satisfy. There we 
find fulfilment, elsewhere great achievement only. 

O, acute, cautious, calculating Yankee ; 0, graceful, witty, 
hot-blooded, ilirasy Southron ; and thou, man of the West, 
going ahead too fast to pick up a thouglit or leave a flower 
upon Ihy path, — look at these men with their great fiery pas- 
sions, but will and intellect still greater and stronger, per- 
fectly sincere, from a contempt of falsehood. If tbey had 
acted wrong, they said and felt that they had, and that it was 
base and hateful in Ihera. Tliey were sagacious, as children 
ai-e, not from calculation, but because the fine instincts of 
nature were unspoiled in tbem. I speak now of Alfieri and 
Cellini. Dante had all their instinctive greatness and deep- 
seated fire, with the reflective and creative faculties besides, 
to an extent of which tliey never dreamed. 

He who reads these biographies may take them from sev- 
eral poinU of view. As pictures of manners, as sincere tran- 
scripts of the men and their times, they are not and could not 
be surpassed. That truth which Rousseau sought so pain- 
fully and vmnly by self-hrooding, subtle analysis, they at- 
tained without an effort. WJi!/ they felt they cared little, but 
fthat they felt Ihey surely knew ; and where a fly or worm 
has injured the peach, its passage is exactly marked, so that 
you are sure the rest is fair and sound. Both as physiologi- 
cal and psychical histories, they are full of instruction. In 
Alfieri, especially, the nervous disease generated in the frame 
by any uncongenial tension of the brain, the periodical crises 
in his health, (he manner in which his accesses of passion 
came upon him, afford infinite suggestion to one who has an 
eye for the circumstancps which fashion the destiny of man. 
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Let the physician compare the furiea of Alfieri with tlie silent 
rages of Byron, and give the mother and pedagogue the liglit 
in which they are now wholly wanting, showing how lo treat 
such noble plants in the early stages of growth. We think 
the " hated cap" would not be put a second time on the head 
BO easily diseased. 

The biography of Cellini, it is commonly said, is more 
interesting than any romance. It is a romance, with the 
character of the hero fully brought ouU CelUni lived in all 
the fulness of inward vigor, all the variety of outward adven- 
ture, and passed through all the signs of the Zodiac, in his 
circling course, occasionally r^ing a little vapor from the 
art magic. He was really the Orlando Furioso turned Gold- 
smith, and Angelicas and all the Peers of France joined in 
the show. However, he never lived deeply ; he had not 
time ; the creative energy turned outward too easily, and 
took those forms that still enchant the mind of Europe. 
Alfieri was very different in this. He was like the root of 
some splendid southern plant, huried beneath a heap of 
rubbish. Above hira was a glorious sky, fit to develop his 
form and excite his colors ; but he was compelled to a long 
and terrible struggle to get up where he could be free to 
receive its influence. Institutions, language, family, modes 
of education, — all were unflt for hira ; and perhaps no man 
was ever called to such efforts, after he had reached manly 
age, lo unmake and remake himself before he could become 
what his inward aspiration craved. All (his deepened his 
nature, and it w(ts deep. It is his great force of will and the 
compression of Nature wifhin its iron grasp, where Nature 
was so powerful and impulsive, that constitutes the charm of 
his writings. It is the man Alfieri who moves, nay, over- 
powers us, and not his writings, which have no flow nor 
plastic beauty. But we feel the vital dynamics, and imagine 
it all. 

By us Americans, if ever such we really are to be, Alfieri 
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Bhould be h'eld sacred as a godfather and holy light. He 
was a harbinger of what most gives this lime its char- 
acter aiid value. He was ilie friend of liberty, the friend 
of man, in the sense that Eurna was — of the native no- 
bleness of man. Soiled and degraded men he hated. He 
wa>, indeed, a man of pitiless Jiatred as of boundless love, 
and he had biiler prejudiees too, but they were from an- 
tipathies too strongly intertwined with his sympathies for 
any hand less powerful (ban that of Death to rend tbem 

But our space does not pei-mit ns te do any justice to such 
a life as Alfieri's. Let others read it, not from their habitual, 
but an elerml pomt of view, and they cannot mistake lU 
pnrport. Stmp ndl le most tOiRhed by the storms of his 
youth, olhets by the exploit ind conquests of his liter 
years; but all will find hini m the words of his fnend 
Casella, '-sculpturel ju^t as he wa^ lofty <!tiange, anl ex 
treme, not only m his natur-d chiracteribtie but in eiery 
work that did not seem to him unworthy of his generous 
affections. And where he went too far it is ejsy to per 
ceive Lis excesses ilwaj= flowed fiom some praiseworthy 
eentiment." 

Amongacro«dof thoughts suggested to lie mmd byre 
perusal of this Itok to us a friend of mmy jeirs standing 
we hastily note the followmg — 

Alfieriknew how to be a friend and had luend^ auch a^ 
his masculine and uncompromising temper htted him to en 
dure and keep. He had even two or three of these noble 
friends. He was a perfect lover in delicacy of sentiment, in 
devotion, in a desire for constancy, in a high ideal, growing 
always higher, and he was, at last, happy in love. Many 
geniuses have spoken worthily of women in their works, but 
he speaks of woman as she wishes to be spoken of, and de- 
clares that he met the desire of his soul realized in life. This, 
almost alone, is an instance where a great nature was perma- 
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nently satisfied, and the claims of man and woman equally 
met, where one of the parties had the impatient fire of genius. 
His testimony on this subject is of so rare a sort, we must 

"My fourth and last passion, fortunately for me, showed 
itself by symptoms entirely different from the three first. In 
the former, my intellect had felt little of the fires of passion ; 
but now my heart and my genius were both equally kindled, 
and if ray passion was less impetuous, it became more pro- 
found and lasting. Such was the flame which by degrees . 
absorbed every affection and thought of my being, and it will 
never fade away except with my life. Two montlis satisfied 
rae that I had now found the true woman; for, instead of 
encountering in her, as in all common women, an obstacle to 
literary glory, a huiderance to useful occupations, and a damper 
to thought, she proved a high stimulus, a pure solace, and an 
alluring example to every beautiful work. Prizing a treas- 
ure so rare, I gave myself away to her irrevocably. And 
I ]j d t M 1 tw 1 y h pas d 

dwiillm h htlth g ledlht 

calm h pas 1 t bl 1 1 ra t I L n 1 

hmretdlyth. dll 1 jt ppo 

I 1 d f m h hip ft tho* 1 tl 

mdtlll flp btlh yl 

It d sof d 1 ra d b 1 by 1 J d I 

wU dir t y 1 b 1 h 1 1 d rp t 

d I 

We have spoken of the peculiarities in Alfieri's physical 
condition. These naturally led him to seek solace in violent 
exercise ; and as in the case of Eeckford and Byron, horses 
were his best friends in the hour of danger. This sort of 
man is the modern Achillea, "the tamer of horses." In what 
degree the health of Alfleri was improved, and his sympa- 
thies awakened by the society and care of these noble ani- 
mals, is very evident. Almost all persona, perhaps all that 
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are in a natural state, need to stand in pafriarehal relations 
with the animals most correspondent with their character. 
We have the highest respect for tins instinct and sincere 
belief in the good it brings ; if understood, it would be 
cherished, not ridiculed. 
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; Dante is indeed a labor of h\ 
in which even a moderate degree of success 
No great Poet can be well translated. The form of his 
thought is inseparable from his thought. The births of his 
genius are perfect beings : body and soul are in sucU perfect 
harmony that you cannot at all alter the one without veiling 
the other. The variation in cadence and modulation, even 
where the words are exactly rendered, fakes not only from 
the form of the thought, but from the thought itself, its most 
delicate charm. Translations come to us as a message lo the 
lover from the lady of his love tlirough the lips of a confi- 
dante or menial — we are obliged to imagine what was most 
vital in the utterance. 

These difficulties, always insuperable, are accumulated a 
hundred-fold in the case of Dante, both by the extraordinary 
depth and subtlety of his thought, and his no leas extraordinary 
power of eoncenlraling its expression, till every verse is like 
a blade of thoroughly tempered steel. You might as well 
attempt to translate a glance of lire from the human eye info 
any other language — even music cannot do that. 

We think, then, that the use of Gary's translation, or any 
otlier, can never be to diffuse a knowledge of Dante. This is 
not in its nature diffusible ; he is one of those lo whom others 
must draw near ; he cannot be brought to them. He has no 
superficial charm to cheat the reader into a belief that he 
knows him, without entrance into the same sphere. 

These translations can be of use only to the translators, as a 
means of deliberate study of the original, or to others who 
{103) 
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are studying tlie original, and wish to compare their own ver- 
sion, of doubifui passages with that of an older disciple, highly 
qualified, both by devotion and menial development, for the 

We must say a few words as to the pedantic folly with 
which this study has been prosecuted id this country, and, we 
believe, in England. Not only the tragedies of Alfieri and 
the Faust of Gcethe, but the Divina Commedia of Dante, — a 
work which it is not probable there are upon earth, at any 
onetime, a hundred minds able to appreciate, — are turned into 
school books for little girls who have just left their hoops and 
dolls, and boys whose highest ambition it is to ride a horse 
that wiH run away, and brave the tutor in a college frohc. 

This is done from the idea tlial, in order to get acquainted 
with a foreign language, the student must read books that have 
attained the dignity of classics, and also which are " hard." 
Hard indeed it must be for the Muses lo see their lyres turned 
into gridirons for the preparation of a school-girl's lunch; 
harder slill for the younglings lo be called to chew and digest 
thunderbolts, in lieu of their natural bread and butter. 

Are (here not " classics " enough which would not suffer by 
being put to such uses? In Greek, Homer is a book for a 
boy ; must you give him Plato because it is harder ? Is there 
no choice among the Latins ? Are all who wrote in the Latin 
tongue equally fit for the appreciation of sixteen Yankee 
years? In Italiau, have you not Tasso, Ariosto, and other 
writers who have really a great deal that the immature mind 
can enjoy, without choking it with the stem politics of Alfieri, 
or piling upon a brain still sofl the mountainous meanings of 
Dante ? Indeed, they are saved from suffering by the per- 
fect ignorance of aU meaning in which they leave tliese great 
authors, fancying, to their life-long misfortune, that they have 
read them. I have been reminded, by the remarks of my 
young friends on these subjects, of the Ii-ish peasant, who, 
having been educated on a book prepared for his use, called 
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" Reading made easy," blesses ihrough life tlie kindness tlial 
taught him his " Radamadasy ; " and of Ihe child who, hear- 
ing her father quote Horace, observed she " thought Latin 
was even sillier than French." 

No less pedantic is tlie style id which the grown-up, in 
stature at least, undertake lo become acquainted with Dante. 
They get the best Italian Dictionary, all the notes they can 
find, amounting in themselves lo a library, for his country- 
men have not been less external and benighted in their way 
of regarding him. Painfully they study through the book, 
seeking with anxious attention to know who Signor This is, 
and who was the cousin of Signora Thai, and whether any deep 
papal or anti-papal meaning was couched by Danl'e under 
the remark that Such-a-one wore a great-coat. A mind, 
whose small chambers look yet smaller by being crowded 
with furniture from all parts of the world, bought by labor, 
, not received from inheritance or won by love, asserts that he 
must understand Dante well, better tlian any other person 
probably, because he has studied him through in this way 
thirty or forty times. As well declare you have a better ap 
preciation of Shakspeare than any one else because you have 
identified the birthplace of Dame Quickly, or ascertained the 
churchyard where the ghost of tlie royal Dane hid from the 
sight of that far more celestial spirit, his son, 

0, painstaking friends I Shut your books, clear your 
minds fi-om artificial nonsense, and feel (hat only by spirit can 
spirit be discerned. Danle, like each other great one, took 
the stufl^ that lay around him, and wove it into a garment of 
light. It is not by ravelling that you will best appreciate its 
tissue or design. It is not by studying out the petty strifes or 
estemal relations of his time, that you ean become acquainted 
with the thought of Dante. To him these things were only 
soil in which to plant himself — figures by which to drama- 
tize and evolve his ideas. Would yo^ learn him, go listen in 
the forest of human pagsJons to all the terrible voices he 
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heard wit!] a formenfed but never-to-be-deafened ear; go 
doivn into tlio hells, where each excess that mars the harmony 
of nature is punished by the sinner finding no food except 
fi-oin his own harvest ; pass through the purgatories of specu- 
lation, of struggling hope, and faith, never quite quenched, 
but smouldering often and long beneath the ashes. Soar if 
thou caQst, but if thou canst not, clear thine eye to see this 
great eagle soar into the higher region where forms arrange 
themselves for stellar dance and spheral melody, — and 
thought, with costly-acceleraled motion, rdses itself a spiral 
which can only end in the heart of the Supreme. 

He who finds in himself no fitness to study Danle in this 
way, should regard himself as in the position of a candidate 
for the ancient mysteries, when rejected as unfit for initiation. 
He should seek in other ways to purify, expand, and sti-engtJien 
his being, and, when he feels that he is nobler and stronger, 
return and try again whether he is " grown up to it," as the 
Germans say. 

"The difficulty is in the thoughts;" and this cannot be 
obviated by the most minute acquaintance with the hiolory of 
the times. Comparison of one edition wilh another is of use, 
as a guard against obstructions through mistake. Stiil more 
useful will be the method recommended by Mr. Cary, of 
comparing the Poet with himself; this belongs to the intel- 
lectual method, and is the way in which to study our intel- 
lectual friend. 

The versions of Cary and Lyell will be found of use to the 
student, if he wants to compare his ideas with those of accom- 
plished fellow-students. The poems in the London hook 
would aid much in a full appreciation of the comedy; they 
ought to be read in the original, but copies are not easily to 
be met here, unless in the great libraries. The Vita Nuova 
is the noblest expression extant of the inward life of Love, 
Ihe best preface and comment to every thing else that 
Danle did. 
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'Tis pity that the designs of Flaxman are so poorly ropi-o- 
daced in this American book. It would liave been far better 
to have had it a little dearer, and thus better done. The 
designs of Flasman were really a noble eomme t upon D nte 
and might help to interpret lum ■»ndneare o y th'^t tho e 
who can see only a few of the n si ould see the n so raper 
fectly. But in some, as in that of the mee ng with Fai na i 
the expression cannot be destroyed whie one 1 e of th 
original remained. The " lost port a ve 1 ot 1 ke as 
preface to " La Divina Corned a To I ■it belongs our 
accustomed object of reverence ll e I ead of D nte ucl a 
the Florentine women saw bin hen hey boUgl t 1 la 
and beard were still singed, h f ce da k ■^nl subi n e 1 
what he hud seen below. 

Prefixed to the other book a head f om a ca t aken 
after death at Ravenna, A. D 13 1 It I js tl e gra deur 
which death sometimes puts on 1 e ful e s of ]a t I fe & 
there, but made sacred in Etern I a o be o ly f u 

view of Dante we have seen. In o Ij k 

the point 

" When vigor failed the towering fantasy, 
But yet the will rolled onward, like a wheel 
In even motion by the love impelled 
That moves the sun in heaven, and all the stars," 

"We ought lo say, in behalf of this publication, that whoso- 
ever wants Gary's version will rejoice, at last, as do we, to 
possess it in so fair and legible guise. 

Before leaving the Italians, we must mourn over the mis- 
prints of our homages to the great tragedian in the preced- 
ing review. Our manuscripts being as illegible as if we were 
a great genius, we never complain of these errata, except 
when we are made to reverse our meaning on some vital 
point. We did not say that Alfieri was perfect in person, 
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nor sundry other tliinga that are there ; but we do mourn at 
seeming to say of our friends, " Why they felt they care httie, 
but what they felt they scarcely knew," wlien in fact we 
asserted, " what they felt they surely knew." 

In the avlicle on tlie Celestial Empire we had made this 
assertion of the Chinese music : " Like tlieir poetry, the music 
is of the narrowest monotony ; " in place of which stands this 
assertion : " Like true poetry, their music is of the narrowest 
monotony." But we trust the most careless rejider would not 
think the merely human mind capable of so original a remark, 
and will put this blasphemy to account of that little demon 
who has so much to answer for in tlie sutferings of poor 
writers before they can get their thoughts to the eyes of their 
fellow-creatures, in print, that there seems scarcely a chance 
of his being redeemed as long as there is one author in exist- 
ence to accuse him.* 

[• Although the errors here spcciallj- referred to bj niy sister hare been 
eorrected in this volame, 1 let her statement remain as explanation of any 
other errors which may possibly hare erept into type, in this volnme, throt^h 
the illegibility of some of her manusctipts from ivhich I hflVD been rom- 
pelled to copy for tliia mock. — Ed.1 
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Such is the title of a volume just issuecl from flie press ; a 
grand title, which suggests the epic poet or the philosopher. 
The purpose of the work, however, is modest. It is merely a 
compilation, from which those who have lived at some distance 
fi'om the great highway may get answers to their quoftions, 
as to events and circumstances which may have escaped them. 
It is one of those books which will be valued in the back- 
ivooda. 

It would be a great book indeed, and one that would require 
the eye and heart of a great man, — ^eat as a judi^e. great as 
a seer, and great as a prophet, — that should select for us and 
present in harmonious outliDe the true American facts. To 
choose the right point of view supposes command of the field. 

Such a man must be attentive, a quiet observer of the 
Blighter signs of growth. But he must not be one to dwell 
supers titiously on detail^, nor one to hasten lo conclusions. 
He must have the eye of the eagle, the courage of the lion, 
tbe patience of the worm, and faith such as is the prerogative 
of man alone, and of man in the highest phase of his culture. 

We doubt not the destiny of our country — that she is to 
accomplish great things for human nature, and be the mother 
of a nobler race than the world has yet known. But she has 
been so false to the scheme made out at her nativity, that it is 
now hard lo say which way that destiny points. We can 
hai-dly exhibit the true American facts without some idea of 
the real character of America, Only one thing seems clear — 
that the energy here at work is very great, though the men 
employed in carrying out its purposes may have generally no 
(108) 
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more individual ambition to understand those pu po e 
cherish noble ones of their own, than the coral in h ou h 
whose restless working new continents are nph ed om 

S 1 man, passing in a boat from one ext m y f e 
M S3 I p to another, and observing every o t on he 
h ah passed, would yet learn nothing of n ersa o 
g ral 1 e, because be has no principles, even n h p by 
wl b t lassify Ibem. American facts ! Wl y wha ha 
been done that marks individuality? Among d n h 
Franklin. He is a faci, and an American fact. I* a a 
another, in a different slyle. The way in which n pa 
and other periodicals are managed is American a g ah ad 
' fearless adroitness is American ; so is not, ex u I 
want of strict honor. But we look about in vain 
characteristic of what may be individually the character of the 
nation, as we can find at a glance in reference to Spain, Eng- 
land, France, or Turkey. America is as yet but a European 
babe ; some new ways and motions she has, consequent on a 
new position ; but that soul that may shape her mature life 
scarce begins to know itself yet. One thing is certain ; we live 
in a large place, no less morally than physically : woe to him 
who lives meanly here, and knows the exhibitions of selfish- 
ness and vanity as the only American facts. 
10 
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As we pass the old Biick Chape! our eye is 
arrested by placards that hang side by side. On one is ad- 
vertised " the Lives of the Apostles," on tlie ofher " Napo- 
leon and his Marshals." 

Surely it is the most monstrous thing the world ever saw, 
that eighteen hundred years' profound devotion to a religious 
teacher should not preclude flagrant and all but universal ' 
violation of his most obvious precepts ; that Napoleon and 
his Marshals should be some of the best ripened fruit of our 
time; tliat our own people, so unwearied in building up tem- 
ples of wood and stone to the Prince of Peace, should be at 
this era mad with boyish exultation at tlie winning of battles, 
and in a bad cause too. 

In view of such facts we cannot wonder that Dr. Channing, 
Ihe editor of the Tribune, and others who malie Christianity 
their standard, should find little savor in glowing expositions 
of the great Fi-ench drama, and be disgusted at words of de- 
fence, still more of admiration, spoken in behalf of its lead- 
ing aetor. 

We can easily admit at once that the whole French drama 
was anti-Christian, just as the political conduct of every na- 
tion of Christendom has been thus far, with rare and brief 
exceptions. Something different might have been expected 
from our own, because the world has now attained a clearer 
right, and in our case our position would 
1 made obedience easy. We have not been led into 

• Mapokoii and his Marshals, by J. T. Hpadlcv. 

(110) 
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temptation ; we sought it. It is greed, and Dot want, that has 
impelled this nation to wrong. The paths of peace would 
have heen for her also the paths of wisdom and of pleasant- 
ness, but she would not, and has preferred the path of the 
beast of prey in the uncertain forest, to the green pastures 
where "walks the good Shepherd, his meek temples crowned 
with roses red and while." 

Since the state of things is such, we see no extremity of 
censure that should fall upon the great French leader, except 
that he was like the m^orily. He was i-uthless and selfish 
on a larger scale than most monarehs ; but we see no differ- 
ence in grain, nor in principles of action. 

Admit, then, that he was not a good man, and never for one 
moment acted disinterestedly. Eut do not I'efuse to do hom- 
age to his genius. It is well worth your while io learn to 
appreciate that, if you wish to understand the work that tie 
spirit of the time did, and is still doing, through him ; for his 
mind is still upon the earth, working here through the tribu- 
tary minds it fed. We must say, for our own part, we can- 
not admit the right of men severely to criticise Napoleon, 
till Ihey iii-e able to appreciate what lie was, as well as see 
what he was not And we see no m'nd f suffic'ent g -a p, or 
high pla ed e ou«-\ o t^ke 1 s est ma o duly nor Io we be- 
lieve tl age V 11 fun h one M ny problems w 11 ha -e lo 
be worked out fir t 

We reject the etclu i elj norol no le s than he exclu- 
sively nlellect al v e and fi d mo t sa sf ct on those 
who 1 m ng e the at apology or attack make the r obser- 
\ aiion upon tl e great i henome on as part al and to be 
voce ed as pa t al 

Mr. Headley, in Lis first surprise at finding how falsely John 
Bull, rarely liberal enough to be fully trusted in evidence on 
any topic, has spoken of the acts of a hated and dreaded foe, 
does indeed rush too much on the other side. He mistakes 
the touches of sentiment in Najioleon for genuine feehng. 
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Now we know that Napoleon loved to read Ossian, and could 
appreciate the beauty of tenderness ; but we do not belieTC 
tbat he had one particle of what is properly termed heart; — 
that is, he could always silence sentiment at once when his 
projects deminded it. Tlien Mr. Headley finds apologies for 
acts where apology is out of place. They characterize the 
ruthless naiuie of the man, and that is all that can be said 
of them He moved on, like the Juggernaut car, to his end, 
and spilled (he blood IJiat was needed for this, whether that 
blood were " dilch-water " or otherwise. Neither is this sup- 
posing him to be a monstpr. The human heart is very capa- 
ble of such uncontrolled selfishness, just as it is of angelic 
love. ""Pis but the fli-st step that costs" — mwh. Yet 
some compassionate hand strewed fiowers on Nero's grave, 
and the whole world cried shame when Bonaparte's Mame- 
luke forsook his master. 

Mr. Headley does not seem to be aware that there is no 
trust to be put in Nafioleon's own account of his actions. 
He seems to have been almost incapable of speaking sincerely 
to those about him. "We doubt whether he could have for- 
gotten with the woman he loved, that she might become his 
historiographe r. 

But granting the worst that can be said of ruthless acts in 
the stern Corsican, are we lo reserve our anathema for him 
alone? He is no worse than the other crowned ones, against 
whom he felt himself continually in the balance. He has 
shed a greater quantity of blood, and done mightier wrongs, 
because he had more power, and followed with more fervor a 
more dazzling lure. We see no oilier difference between his 
conduct and that of (he great Frederic of Prussia. He never 
did any thing so meanly wicked as has just been done in 
stimng np the Polish peasants to assassinate tlie nobles. He 
never did any thing so atrocious as has been done by Nicho- 
las of Russia, who, just afler his hypocritical intercourse with 
that " venerable man," the Pope, when he so zealously de- 
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feniled himself against fJie charge of scourging nuns to con- 
vert them to the Greek churcli, administers the knout to a 
noble and beautiful lady because she had given sheker for 
an hour to the patriot Dembinski. Why then so zealous 
against Napoleon only? He is but a specimen of what man 
must become when he will be king over the bodies, where he 
cannot over the souls, of his fe!low-men. We doubt if it is 
any worse in Ihe sight of God to drain France of her best blood 
by the conscription, than to tear the flower of Genius from 
the breast of Italy (o perish in a dungeon, leaving her over- 
whelmed and broken-hearted. Leaving all this aside, and 
granting that Napoleon might liave done more and better, had 
his heart been pure from ambilioti, wbich gave it such elec- 
tric power to animate a vast field of being, there is no reason 
why we should not prize what he did do. And here we think 
Mr, Headley's style the only one in place. We honor him for 
the power he shows of admiring Ihe genius which, in plough- 
ing its gigantic farrow, broke up every artificial barrier that 
hid the nations of Europe one from the other — that has left 
Ihe " career open to talpnl," by a gap so broad that no " Chi- 
nese alliance " can ever close it again, and in its vast plans of 
civic improvement half-anticipated Fourier. With him all 
Hiougkfs became things; it has been spoken in blame, it has 
been spoken in praises for ourselves we see not how this 
most practical age and country can refuse to apprehend the 
designs, and study the instincts of this wonderful practical 
genius. 

Tlie characters of the marshals are kept up with the 
greatest spirit, and that power of seizing leading traits that 
gives these sketches the greatness of dramatic poetry. The 
marshals are mnjestie figures ; men vulgar and undeveloped 
on many sides, but always clear and strong in their own way. 
One mind animates them, and of that mind Napoleon is the 
culminating point. He did not choose them ; they were a 
part of himself, a part of the same thought of which he was 
10* 
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the most forcible expression. If somefimea iaclined to dia- 
parage them, it ivas as a man might disparage his hand by 
saying it was not his head. He truly felt that he was the cen- 
tral force, though some of them were greater in the details 
of action than himself. Attempts have often been made to 
dajken even ihe military fame of Napoleon and his generals 

— attempts disgraceful enough from a foe whom they so long 
held in terror. But to any unprejudiced mind there is evident 
in the conduct of Iheir battles, the development of the instincts 
of genius in mighty force, and to inevitable results. 

With all the hasle of hand and inequality of touch tlicy 
show, these sketches are full of stiength and brilliancy, an 
honor to the country that produced them. Tliere is no gol^up 
harmony, no attempt at originality or acuteness ; all is living, 

— the overflow of the mmd ; we like Mr. Headley ; even in 
his faults he is a most agreeable contrast to the made men of 
the day. 

In the sketches of the Marshals wo have the men before 
us, a living reality. Massena, at the siege of Genoa, is rep- 
resented with a great deal of simple force. The whole per- 
sonality of Murat, with his "Oriental nature" and Oriental 
dress, is admirably depicted. Why had nobody ever before 
had the clearness of perception to see just this, and no more, 
in the "theatrical" Murat? Of his darling hero, Ney, the 
writer has implied so much all along, that he lays less stress 
on what he says of him directly. He thinks it is all under- 
stood, and it is. 

Take this book for just what it is ; do not look for cool dis- 
cussion, impartial criticism, hut take it as a vivacious and feel- 
ing representation of events and actors in a great era: you 
will find it full of truth, such as only sympathy could teach, 
and will derive from it a pleasui-e and profit lively and gen- 
uine as itself. As to denying or correcting its statements, it 
is very desirable that those who are able should do that part 
of the work ; but, in doing it, let them be grateful for what ts 
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done, and whit they could not do grateful for repriduction 
such as he who throws himsclf into the genius anl the per 
sons of the t me mas hope for but he neier can ■who 
keep himself compoaed in criticil diaCince ai J sell j o 
eion lou eai not haie all escellenLCS combintd in one poi 
=on let us then cheerfullj wotk together to completf the 
beautiful whole — beautiful m it unitj — nc ]e= beaititul 
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This lecture of Dr. Warren is printed in a form suitable 
for popular distribution, while the liigli reputalioQ of its 
author insures it respect. Readers will expect to find here 
those rules for daily pi'actiee taught by that plain common- 
sense which men possess from nature, but strangely lose 
sight of, amid their many inventions, and are obliged to 
rediscover by aid of experience and science. 

Here will be found those general stateraenls as to modes 
of exercise, care of the skin, choice of food, and time, and 
eitcumatances required for its digestion, which miglit fumisli 
the ounce of prevention that is worth so many pounds of 
cure. And how much are these needed in this country, 
where the most barbarous ignorance prevails on the sub- 
ject of cleanliness, sleeping accommodations, &e. ! On these 
subjects improvement would be easy; that of diet is far more 
complicated, and is, unfortunately, one which requires great 
knowledge of the ways in which the human frame is affected 
by the changes of climat« and various olher influences, even 
wisely to discuss. If it is difficult whei-e a race, mostly indige- 
nous to the soil, feed upon what Mother Nature has prepared 
expressly for their use, and where excess or want of judgment 
in its use produces disease, it must be far more so where 
men come from all latitudes to live under new circumstances, 
and need a judicious adaptation of the old to the new. The 
dogmatism and proscription that prevail on this topic amuse 

* Physical Education and the Prescrvition of Heallh, by John C. 
Warren. 
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tlie observer and di?lreas the patient. " Touch no meat for 
j'our life," says one. " It is not meat, but sugar, that is your 
ruin," cries another. "No, salt is tlie destruction of the 
world," sadly and gravely declares a third. Milfc, which 
once conciliated all regards, has its denunciators. " Water," 
say some, "is the bliss that shall dissolve all bane. Drink ; 
wash — take to yourself all the water you can get." "That 
is madness — is far worse than useless," cry others, "unless 
the water be pure. You must touch none tliat has not been 
tested by a chemist." " Yes, you may at any rate dnak it," 
say others, " and in large quantities, for the power of water 
In aid digestion is obvious to every observer." 

" Ko," says Dr. Warren, " animals do not drink at the time 
ihey eaf, but some hours after ; and they generally take very 
small quantities of liquid, compared with that which is used 
by man. The savage, in his native wilds, takes his solid food, 
when he can obtwn it, to satiety, reposes afterwards, and then 
resuming his chase through the' forest, stops at the rivulet to 
allay his thirst. The disadvantage of taking a large quantity 
of liquid must be obvious to all those who consider that the 
digesting liquid is diluted and weakened in proportion to the 
quantity of drink." 

What wonder is it, if even the well-disposed among the 
multitude, seeing such dissension among the counsellors, gath 
ering just enough from their disputes to infer that they have 
no true philosophical basis for their opinions, and seeing 
(hose who would set the example in practice of this art with- 
out science of dietetics generally among the most morbid and 
ill-developed specimens of humanity, just throw aside all rule 
upon the subject, partake of what is set before them, trust to 
air, exercise, and good intentions to ward off the worst effects 
of the promiscuous fare ? 

Yet, while hopeless at present of selecting the right articles, 
and building up, so far as h«-editary taint will permit, a pure 
and healthful body from feeding on congenial substances, we 
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know at least this much, that stimulants and over-eating— 
not fcHDd — are injurious, and may take care enough of our- 
selves to avoid these. 

The other branches we can really act wisely in, Dr. War- 
ren, after giving the usual directions (rarely followed as yet) 
for airing beds and sleeping-rooms, adds, — 

"The manner in which children sleep will readily he ac- 
knowledged to be important ; yet very little attention is paid 
to this matter. Children are crowded together in small, uii- 
ventilated rooms, ollen two or three in a bed, and on beds 
composed of halfprepared feathers, from which issues a 
noxious effluvia, infecting the child at a period when he is 
least able to resist its influence ; so that in the morning, 
instead of feeling the full refreshment and vigor natural to 
bis age, he is pale, languid, and for some time indisposed 



" The rooms in which children are brought up should be 
well aired, by having a lireplace, which should be kept open 
the greater port of the year. There never should be more 
than one in the same bed ; and this remark may be applied 
with equal propriety to adults. The substance on which they 
lie should be hair, thoroughly prepared, so that it should have 
no bad smell. In winter it may be of cotton, or of h^r and 
cotton. It would be very desirable, however, to place chil- 
dren in separate apartments, as well as in separate beds. 

" It has been justly said that adults as well as children had 
belter employ single instead of double beds ; this remark is 
intended to apply universally. The use of double beds has 
been very generally adopted in this country, perhaps in part 
as a matter of economy ; but this practice is objectionable, for 
more rea'ions than can be stated here." 

On the subject of exercise, he mentions particularly the 
triangle, and we copy what he says, because of the perfect 
ease and convenience with which one could be put up anil 
used in every bed-chamber. 
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"The exercising the upper limbi is too much iiegletfcd , 
and it is imporlant to provide the means of bringing tLem 
into action, as well to develop tlien poner! as to enhrge "ind 
invigorate the chest, with whuh they ire connected, and 
which they powerfullj influence The best I know of it the 
use of the triangle. This admiiahlj exeits the upper limb'i 
and the muscles of the chest, and, indeed, ^hen adroitly em- 
ployed, those of the whole bodj, The (rungle is made of a 
slick of walnut wood, four feet long, and an inch and % hill in 
diameter. To each end is connected a rope, the opposite ex- 
tremities of which being confined together at such height as lo 
allow the motion of swinging by the hands," 

We have ourselves derived the greatest benefit from this 
simple means. Gymnastic exercises, and if possible in the 
open air, are needed by every one who is not otherwise led 
to exercise all parts of the body by various kinds of labor. 
Some, though only partial pi-ovision, is made for boy:^ by 
gymnasia and riding-schools. In wiser nations, such have 
been the care of the stale. And in despotic governments, the 
jealousy of a tyrant was never more justly awakened than 
when the youth of the land, by a devotion to gymnastic exer- 
cises, showed their aspiration to reach (he healthful stature of 
manhood. For every one who possesses a strong mind in a 
sane body is heir presumptive to the kingdom of this world ; 
he needs no external credentials, but has only to appear and 
make clear his title. But for such a princely form the eye 
searches the street, the mart, and the council-chamber, in vain. 

Those who feel that (he game of life is so nearly up with 
them that they cannot devote much of the time that is left to 
the care of wise living in their own persons, should, at least, 
be unwilling to injure the next generation by the same igncH 
rance which has blighted so many of us in our earliest year. 
Such should attend to the work of Mr. Combe,* among other 

• Phvsiolo^ical iina Moral Management of Iiifiiney. ly Andrew 
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good books, Mr. Combe has done much good already in this 
country, and this book should be circulated every where, for 
many of its suggestions are too obviously just not to be 
adopted as soon as i-ead. 

Dr. "Warren bears his testimony against the pernicious 
effects that follow upon the use of tobacco, and we cannot 
but hope that what he says of its tendency to create cancer 
will have weight with some who are given to the detesta- 
ble habit of chewing. This practice is so odious to women, 
that we must regard its prevalence here as a token of the 
very light regard in which they are held, and the consequent 
want of refinement among men. Dr. Warren seems to favor 
the practice of hydropathy to some extent, but must needs 
bear his testimony in full against homceopathv. No matter ; 
the little doses will insinuate their way, and cure the ills thai 
flesh is heir to, 
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Fredekick Douglass has been for some lime a promi- 
nent member of the abolition party. He is said to be an 
excellent speaker — can speak from a thorough personal ex- 
perience — and has upon the audience, besides, the influence 
of a strong character and uncommon talents. In the book 
before us he has put into the story of his life the thoughts, the 
feelings, and the adventures that have been so affecting 
through the living voice ; nor are they less so from the printed 
page. He has had the courage to name persons, times, 
and places, thus exposing himself to obvious danger, and set- 
ting the seal on his deep convictions as to the religious need 
of speaking the whole truth. Considered merely as a narra- 
tive, we have never read one more simple, true, coherent, and 
■ warm with genuine feeling. It is an excellent piece of writ- 
ing, and on that score to be prized as a specimen of tlie pow- 
ers of the black race, which prejudice persists in disputing. 
We prize highly all evidence of this kind, and it is becoming 
more abundant. The cross of the Legion of Honor has just 
been eonfeixed in France on Dumas and Soulic, both cele- 
brated in the path'* of light literatm-e. Dumas, whose father 
was a general in the Fi-ench army, is a mulatto; Sonli^, a 
quadroon. He went from New Orleans, where, though to the 
fye a white man, yet, as known to have African blood in his 
veins, he could never have enjoyed the privileges due to a 
human being. Leaving the land of freedom, he found jiim- 
self free to develop the powers that God had given. 

* Karrative of llio Life of Frcdeif.k Douglass, an American Slave, vilU 
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Two wise and candid thinkers — the Scotchman Kinmont, 
prematurely lost to this country, of which he was so fmthful 
and generous a student, and the late Dr. Channing, — both 
thought that the African race had in them a peculiar ele- 
ment, which, if it could be assimilated with those imported 
among ua from Europe, would give lo genius a developmeni, 
and to the energies of character a balance and harmony, 
beyond what has been seen heretofore in the history of the 
world. Such an element is indicated in their lowest estate by 
a talent for melody, a ready skill at imitation and adaptation, 
an almost indestructible elasticity of nature. It is to be re- 
marked io the writings both of Soulie and Dumas, full of 
faults, but glowing with plastic life and fertile in invention. 
The same torrid energy and saccliarine fulness may be felt in 
the writings of this Douglass, though his life, being one of 
action or resistance, has been less favoi-able to such powers 
than one of a more joyous flow might have been. 

The book is prefaced by two communications — one from 
Garrison, and one from Wendell Phillips. That from the 
former is in his usual over-emphatie style. His motives 
and his course have been noble and generous ; we look upon 
him with high respect; but he has indulged in violent invec- 
tive and denunciation till he has spoiled the temper of his 
mind. Like a man who has been in the habit of screaming 
himself hoarse to make the deaf hear, he can no longer pitch 
his voice on a key agreeable to common ears. Mr. Phillips's 
remarks are equally decided, without this exaggeration in the 
tone. I>ouglass himself seems very just and temperate. We 
feel that his view, even of those who have injured him most, 
may be relied upon. He knows how to allow for motives and 
influences. Upon the subject of religion, he speaks with 
great force, and not more than our own sympathies can re- 
spond to. The inconsistencies of slaveholding professors of 
religion cry lo Heaven. We are not disposed to detest, or 
refuse communion wilh them. Their blindness is hut one 
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foim of that prevalent fallacy which subslilutes a creed for a 
faith, a ritual for a life. We have seen too much of this sys- 
tem of atonement not to know that those who adopt it often 
began with good intentions, and are, at any rale, in their mis- 
takes worthy of the deepest pity. But that is no reason why 
the truth should not be uttered, trumpet-tongued, about the 
thing. " Bring no more vain oblations j " sermons must daily 
be preached anew on that text. Kings, five hundred years 
ago, built cliurclies with the spoils of war; clergymen to-day 
command slaves (o obey a gospel which they will not allow 
them to read, and call themselves Christians amid the curses 
of their fellow-men. The world ought to get on a little faster 
than this, if there be really any principle of improvement in 
il. The kingdom of heaven may not at the beginning Lave 
dropped seed larger tiian a mustard-seed, but even from that 
we had a right to expect a fuller growth than we can be- 
lieve to exist, when we read such a book as this of Doug- 
lass. Unspeakably affecting is the fact that he never saw his 
mother at all by daylight. 

"I do not recollect of ever seeing my mother by the light 
of day. She was with me in the night. She would lie down 
with me, and get me to sleep, but long before 1 waked she 

The following extract presents a suitable answer K. the 
hackneyed argument drawn by the defender of slavery from 
the songs of the slave, and is also a good specimen of the 
powers of observation and manly heart of the writer. We 
wish that every one may read his book, and see what a mind 
might have been stifled in bondage — what a man may be 
subjected to the insults of spendthrift dandies, or the blows 
of mercenary brutes, in whom there is no whiteness except of 
ihe skin, no humanity except in the outward form, and of 
ivhom the Avenger will not fail yet to demand, " Where is 
tiiy brother?" 

" The Home Plantation of Colonel Lloyd wore the appeai> 
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ance of a country village. AH the mechanical operations for 
all the farms were performed here. The shoemaking and 
mending, the blaoksmitMng, cartwrighting, coopering, weav- 
ing, and grain-grinding, were all performed by the slaves on 
(he Home Plantation. The whole place wore a business-like 
aspect very unlike the neighboring farms. The number of 
houses, too, conspired to give it advantage over the neighbor- 
ing farms. It was culled by the slaves the Great Home 
Farm. Few privileges were esteemed higher, by the slaves 
of the out-farms, than that of being selected to do errands at 
the Great House Farm. It was associated in their minds 
with greatness. A representative could not be prouder of his 
election to a seat in the American Congress, than a slave on 
one of the out-farms would be of his election to do errands at 
tlie Great House Farm. They regarded it as evidence of 
great confidence reposed in them by their overseers ; and it 
was on this account, as well as a constant desire to be out of 
Ihe field, from under the driver's lash, that they esteemed it a 
high privilege, one worth careful living for. He was called 
the smartest and most trusty fellow who had this honor con- 
ferred upon him the most frequently. The competitors for 
this office sought as diligently to please their overseers as the 
office-seekers in the political parties seek to please and de- 
ceive the people. The same traits of character might be seen 
in Colonel Lloyd's slaves, as are seen in the skives of the 
political parties. 

" The slaves selected to go to the Great House Farm, for 
the monthly allowance for themselves and their fellow-slaves, 
were peculiarly enthusiastic. "Wlule on their way, they would 
make Ihe dense old woods, for miles around, reverberate with 
their wild songs, revealing at once the highest joy and the 
deepest sadness. They would compose and sing as they went 
along, consulting neither time nor tune. The thought that 
came up came out, — if not in the word, in the sound, — and 
as frequently in the one as in the other. They would some- 
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times sing the most pathetic sentiment in the most rapturous 
tone, and the most rapturous sentiment in tlie most pathetic 
tone. Into all their songs they would manage to weave some- 
thing of the Great House Farm. Especially wouhJ they do 
[his when leaving home. They would then sing most exult- 
ingly the following words ; — 

' I a,n going awaj- to the Great House Fnrm ! 
0, jeo! 0, jea! 01' 

This they would sing as a chorus to words which to many 
would seem unmeaning jargon, but which, nevertheless, were 
full of meaning to themselves. I iiave sometimes thought 
that the mere hearing oi' those songs would do more to im- 
press some minds with the horrible character of slavery, than 
the reading of whole volumes of philosophy on the subject 
could do. 

" I did not, when a slave, understand the deep meaning of 
those rude and apparently incoherent songs. I was myself 
within the circle ; so that I neither saw nor heard as those 
without might see and hear. They told a tale of woe which 
was then altogether beyond my feeble comprehension ; they 
were tones loud, long, and deep ; they breathed the prayer 
and complaint of souls boiling over with the bitterest anguish. 
Every tone was a testimony against slavery, and a prayer to 
Glod for deliverance from chains. The hearing of those wild 
notes always depressed my spirit, and filled me with ineffable 
sadness. I have frequently found myself in tears while hear- 
ing (hem. The mere recurrence to those songs, even now, 
afflicts me ; and while I am writing these lines, an expression 
of feeling has already found its way down my cheek. To 
those songs I trace my first glimmering conception of the de- 
humanizing character of slavery. I can never get rid of (hat 
conception. Those songs still follow me, to deepen my haired 
of slavery, and quicken my sympathies for my brethren in 
bond,-. If any one wishes to be impre.-sed with the soul-kill 
11* 
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ing effects of slavery, let him go to Colonel Lloyd's plantation; 
and, on allowance day, place himself in the deep pine woods, 
and there let him, in silence, analyze the sounds that shall 
pass through the chambers of his soul ; and if he is not thus 
impressed, it iviU only be because ' there is no flesh in his 
obdurate heart.' 

"1 have often been mierly aslonished, since I came to the 
north, to find pei-sons who could speak of the singing among 
slaves as evidence of their contentment and happiness. It is 
impossible to conceive of a greater mistake. Slaves siniF 
most when they are most unhappy. The songs of the slave 
represent the sorrows of his heart ; and he is relieved by 
them only as an aching heart is relieved by its tears. At 
least, such is my experience. I have often sung to drown mv 
sorrow, but seldom to express my happiness. Crying for joy 
and singing for joy were alike uncommon to me while in the 
jaws of sUvery. The singing of a man cast away upon a 
desolate island might be as appropriately considered as evi- 
dence of contentment and happiness, as the singing of a slave ■ 
the songs of the one and of the other are prompted by the 
same emotion." 
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TuESi: volumes have met with as ivann a reception "as 
ever uni'ipe author's quick conceit," to use Mr. Taylor's own 
language, could hope or wisb ; and so deservedly, that the 
critic's happy task, in examining them, ia to point out, not 
what is most to be blamed, but what is most to be praised. 

With joy we haii a new poet Star after star has been 
withdrawn from our firmament, and when that of Coleridge 
set, we seemed in danger of being left, at best, to a gray and 
confounding twilight; but, lo! a "ray of pure white light" 
darts across the obscured depths of ether, and allures our eyes 
and hearts towards the rising orb from which it emanates. 
Let us tremble no more lest our summer pass away without 
its roses, but receive our present visitor as the harbinger of a 
harvest of delights. 

The natural process of the mind in forming a judgment is 
comparison. The office of sound criticism is to teach that this 
comparison should be made, not between the productions of 
differently 'Constituted minds, but between any one of these and 
a fixed standard of perfection. Nevertheless it is not contrary 
to the canon to take a survey of the labors of many artists 
with reference to one, if we value them, not according to the 
degree of pleasure we have experienced from them, which 
must always depend upon our then age, the state of the pas- 
sions and relations with life, but according to the success of the 
artist in attaining the object he himself had in vieiv. To 
illustrate : In the same room hang two pictures, Raphael's 

• Phii;i> von ArtcvdJc, A Dramatic Romance, by Henry Taylor. 
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Aladouna and Martin's Destruction of Nineveh. A person 
enters, capable of admiring both, but young, escitabie ; he is 
delighted with the Madonna, but probably far more so with 
the other, because his imagination is at that time more devel- 
oped than the pure love for beauty which is the characteristic 
of a taste in a higher state of cultivation. He prefers the 
Martin, because it excites in Iiia mind a thousand images of 
sublimity and terror, recalls the brilliancy of Oriental history, 
and the stem porop of the old prophetic day, and rouses his 
mind to a high state of action, Ihen as congenial with its wants 
as at a later day would be the feeling of contented absorption, 
of perfect satisfaction with a production of the human soul, 
which one of Raphael's calmly beautiful creations is fitted to 
cause. Now, it would be very unfair for this person to pro- 
nounce the Martin superior to the Raphael, because it then 
gave him more pleasure. But if be said, the one is intended 
to excite the imagination, the other to gratify the taste, that 
which fulfils its object most completely must be the best, 
whether it give me most pleasure or no ; be would be on the 
right ground, and might consider the two pictures relatively 
to one another, without danger of straying very far from the 
truth. 

2%is is the ground we would assume in a hasty sketch, 
which will nof, we hope, be deemed irrelevant, of the most 
prominent essays to which the last sisty years have given 
rise in the department of the work now before us, previous to 
stating our opinion of its merits. Many, we are aware, ridi- 
cule the idea of filling reviews with long dissertations, and say 
they only want brief accounts of such tiooks as are coming 
out, by way of saving time. With such we cannot agree. 
We think the office of the reviewer is, indeed, in part, to point 
out to the public attention deserving works, which might 
otherwise slumber too long unknown on the bookseller's 
shelves, but still more to present to the reader as large a 
cluster of objects round one point as possible, thus, by sugges. 
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the very highway, the Muse has nothing to do with dagger 
or bowl ; hardly is the censor's wand permitted to her hand. 
Yet is her lyre by no means unheeded, and if it is rather by 
refining our tastes than by modeiling our opinions that she 
influences us, yet is that influence far from unimportant. 
And the time is coming, perhaps in our day, we may (if war 
do not untimely check the nalioaul progress) even see and 
temper its beginning, when the broad West shall swarm with 
an active, happy, and cultivated population ; when the South, 
freed from (be incubus which now oppresses her best energies, 
shall be able to do justice to the resources of her soil and of 
her mind ; when the East, gathering from every breeze the 
riches of the old world, shall he the unwearied and loving 
agen! to those regions which lie iar away from the great deep, 
our bulwark and our minister. Then will the division of 
labor be more complete; then will a surplus of talent be 
spared from the mart, the forum, and the pulpit; then will 
the fine arts assume their proper dignity, as the expression of 
what is highest and most ethereal in the mind of a people. 
Then will our quarries be thoroughly explored, and furnish 
materials for stately fabrics to adorn the face of all the land, 
while our ports shall be crowded with foreign artists flocking 
to take lessons in the school of American architectura 
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Then wUl our floral treasures be arranged into harmonious 
gardens, which, environing tasteful homes, shall dimple all the 
landscape. Tiien will our Allstons and our Greenoughs pre- 
side over great academies, and be raised far above any need, 
except of giving outward form to the beautiful ideas which 
animate them ; and ornament fi-om the exhaustless stores of 
genius the marble halls where the people meet to rejoice, or 
lo mourn, or where dwell those wise and good whom the peo- 
ple delight to honor. Then shall music answer to and exalt 
the national spirit, and the poet's brows shall be graced with 
the civic as well as the myrtle crown. Then shall we have 
an American mind, as well as an American system, and, no 
longer under the sad necessity of exchangin m n y f 
thoughts, traffic on perfectly equal terms with tl h h ra 
isphere. Then — ah, not yet! — shall our lit n k 

its own laws, and give lis own watchwords ; U I w 
must learn and borrow from that of nations wh | a 

higher degree of cultivation though a much 1 n f 

The term Classical, used in its narrow sense, implies a ser- 
vile adherence to the Unities, but in i!s wide and best sense, 
it means such a simplicity of plan, selection of actors and 
events, such judicious limitations on time and range of subject, 
as may concentrate the interest, perfect the illusion, and make 
the impression most distinct and forcible. Although no advo- 
cates for the old French school, with its slavish obedience to 
rule, which introduces follies greater than those it would guard 
against, we lay the blame, not on their view of the drama, 
but on the then bigoted nationality of the French mind, which 
converted the Mussulman prophet, into a Be Eetz, the Eoman 
princess into a French grisetle, and infected the clear and 
buoyant atmosphere of Greece with the vapors of the Seine. 
"We speak of the old French Drama: with the modem we do 
not profess lo be acquainted, having met with scarcely any 
specimens in our own bookstores or libraries ; but if it ha? 
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been revolutionized with the rest of their literature ]t ii 
probably as unlike aa po-.sibiB to thf former models 

"We shall speak of proJuclions in the cla=Bicnl spnit hrat, 
because Mr. Taylor is a diaciple of the other sciiool, though 
otherwise we should hive adopted a contiaiy couiai* 

The most perfect specimens of this style with which we 
are acquainted are the Filippo, the Saul, and the Myrrlia of 
Alfieri ; the Wallenstein of Schiller ; the Tasso and the Iph- 
igenia of Gosthe. England furnishes nothing of the sort. 
She is thoroughly Shakspearian. 

There is no higher pleasure than to see a genius of a wild, 
impassioned, many-sided eagerness, restraining its exuberance 
by its sense of titness, faming its extravs^ance beneath the 
rule its taste approves, exhibiting the soul within soul, and 
the force of the will over all that we inherit. The abandon 
of genius lias its beauty — far more beautiful its voluntary 
eubmission to wise law. A picture, a description, has beauty, 
the beauty of life ; these pictures, these descriptions, arranged 
upon a plan, made subservient to a purpose, have a higher 
beauty — that of the mind of man acting upon life. Art is 
nature, but nature new-modelled, condensed, and harmonized. 
We are not merely like mirrors, to reflect our own times to 
those more distant. The mind has a light of its own, and by 
'it illumines what it re-creates. 

This is the ground of our preference for the classical school, 
and for Alfleri beyond all pupils of that school. We hold that 
if a vagrant bud of poesy here and there be blighted by con- 
forming to its rules, our loss is more than made up to us by 
our enjoyment of plan, of symmetry, of the triumph of genius 
over multiplied obstacles. 

It has been often said that the dramas of Alfieri contrast 
directly with his character. This is, perhaps, not true ; we 
do but see the depths of that volcano which in early days 
boiled over so fiercely. The wild, infatuated youth often 
becomes the stern, pitiless old man. Alfieri did but bend 
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his surplus strength upon literature, and became a despot tc 
his own haughty spirit, instead of domineering over those of 

We have selected liis three masterpieces, though he, to 
himself an inesorahle critic, lias shown no indulgence to hia 
own works, and the least successful of those which remain to 
us, Maria Stuarda, is marked by great excellence. 

Filippo has been so ably depicted in a work now well 
known, " Carlyle's Life of Schiller," that we need not dwell 
upon it. All the liglit of the picture, the softer feelings of 
the hapless Carlos and Elizabeth, is so cast, nt to make more 
visible the awing darkness of the tyrant's perverted mind, 
deadened to all virtue by a false religion, cold and hopeless 
as the dungeons of his own Inquisition, and relentless as 
death. Forced by the magic wand of genius mlo the stifling 
precincts of (liis mind, horror-struck that we must sympathize 
with such a state as possible to humanity, we rush from the 
contemplation of the picture, and would gladly curtain it o\er 
in our hall of imagery forever. Yet stigmatize not our poet 
as a dark master, courting the shade, and hating the glad 
lights which lo\e and hope cast upon human nature. The 
drama lias a holy meaning, a patriot moral, and we, above 
all, should reverence him, the aristocrat hy birlh, by educa- 
tion, and by tastes, whose love of liberty could lead liim to 
such conclusions. 

In " Saul," a bright rainbow rises, by the aid of the Sun of 
Righteousness, above the commotion of the tempest. David, 
the faithful, the hopeful, combining the esthetic culture, the 
winged inspiration of the poet with the noble pride of Israel's 
chosen warrior, contrasts finely with the unfortunate Saul, his 
mind darkened and convulsed by jealousy, vain regrets, and 
fear of the God he has forgotten how to love. The other 
three actors shade in the picture without attracting our atten- 
tion from the two principal personages. The Hebrew spirit 
breathes through the whole. The beauty of the lyric effu 
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sions is so generally felf, that encomium is needless ; we shall 
only observe that in ihem Alfleri's style, usually so severe, 
becomes flexible, melodious, and glowing ; tlius we may easily 
perceive what he might have done, had not the simplicity of 
his genius disdained the foreign aid of ornament upon its 
Doric proportions. 

Jlyrrha is, lioivever, the highest exertion of his genius. 
The remoteness of time and manners, the subject, at once so 
hackneyed and so revolting, these great obstacles he seizes 
with giant grasp, and moulds them to his pui-pose. Our 
souls are shaken to the foundation ; all every-day barriers fall 
with the gi'Oat convulsion of passion. We sorrow, we sicken, 
we die with the miserable girl, so pure under her involuntary 
crime of feeling, pursued by a malignant deity in her soul's 
most sacred recesses, torn from all communion with humanity, 
and the virtue she was fi-amed to adore. The perfection of 
plan, the matchless skill with which every circumstance is 
brought out ! The agonizing rapidity with which her misery 
" va camminando al tine"! No! never was higher tragic 
power exhibited ; never were love, terror, pity, fused into a 
moi'e penetrating draught ! Myrrha is a favorile acting-play 
in Italy — a fact inconceivable to an English or American 
mind; for (to say nothing of other objections) we should 
tliinli such excess of emotion unbearable. But in those me- 
ridian climes they di-ink deep draughts of pasijion too fi-e- 
quently to taste them as we do. 

We pass to works of far inferior power, but of greater 
beauty. We have selected Iphigenia and Tasso as the most 
finished results of their author's mature views of art. On his 
plays in the Romantic style, we shall touch in another place. 
If any one ask why we do not das'! Faust with either, we 
reply, t/uU is a work without a parallel ; one of those few 
originals which have their laws within thtmselves, and should 
always be discussed singly. 

The unity of plan in Iphigenia i^ pcrfei'l. TJiere is one 
12 
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perTading idea. The purity of Ipbigenia's mind must be 
kept unsullied, that she may be a fit intercessor to the gods 
in behalf of her polluted family. Gocihe, in his travels through 
Italy, saw a picture of a youthful Christian saint — Agatha, 
we think ; struck by the radiant purity of her expression, he 
resolved his Iieathen priestess should not have one thought 
which could revolt the saint of the true religion. Thia idea 
is wonderfully preserved throughout a drama so classic in its 
coloring and manners. The happiest development of char- 
acter, an interest in the denouement which is only so far tem- 
pered by our trust in the lovely heroine, as to permit us to 
enjoy all the minuter beauties on our way, (this the breath- 
less interest of Alfleri's dramas hardly allows, on a fourth or 
fifth reading,) exquisite descriptive touches, and expressions 
of sentiment, uueciualled softness and harmony of style, dis- 
tinguish a drama not to be surpassed in its own department. 
Torquato Tasso * is of inferior general, but greater particular 
beauty. The two worldly, the two higher characters, with 
that of Alphonso halting between, are shaded with equal del- 
icacy and distinctness. The inward-turning imagination of 
the ill-fated bard, and the fantastic tricks it plays with life, 
are painted as only a poet's soul of equal depth, of greater 
versatility, could have painted them. In analysis of the pas- 
sions, and eloquent descriptions of their more hidden work- 
ings, some parts may vie with Eousseau ; while several eff'u- 
sions of feeling are worthy of Tasso's own lyre, with its 
"breaking heartslring's tone." The conduct of the piece 
being in perfect accordance with the plan, gives the sat- 
isfaction we have mentioned in speaking of Eaphael's Ma- 
donna. 

Schiller's Wallenstein does not siriclly belong to this class, 
yet we are disposed to claim it as observing the unities of 

[• For a translation bjr my sister of this Drama, see Part III. of hei 
" Art, Literature, and the Drama," where it is now, for the first time, pub. 
lished, simultaneously v ith the appearance of thia volume. — En.] 
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time and interest; the latter eapecially is entire, notwith- 
standing tbe many actors and side-scenes which are intro- 
duced. Numberless touches of nature arrest our attention, 
bright h'ghts ai'e flashed across many characters, hut our 
interest, momently increasing, is for Wallenstein — for the 
perversion, the danger, the ruin of that monarch soul, that fall- 
ing son of the morning. Even that we feel in Max, with his 
celestial bloom of heart, in Thekla's sweet trustfulness, is 
subsidiary. This work, generally known to the reader through 
Mr. Coleridge's trausialion, affords aa imperfect illustration 
of our meaning. Miss Baillie's plays on the passions hold a 
middle place. Unity of purpose there is — no unity of plan 
or conduct. Bold, fine outhne — very bad coloring. Pro- 
found, beautifully-expressed reflections on the passions — ulter 
want of skill in showing them out ; a thoi-ough feeling, indeed, 
of the elements of tragedy, — had but the vitalizing energy 
be^n added. Her plays are failures ; but since she has given 
us nothing else, we cannot but rejoice in having these. 'Tis 
great pity that the authoress of Ue Monlfort and Basil should 
not have attempted a narrative poem, 

Coleridge and Byron are signal instances how peculiar is 
the kind of talent required for the drama ; cue a philoso- 
pher, both men of great genius and uncommon mastery over 
language, both conversant with each side of human nature, 
both considering the drama in its true light as one of the 
highest departments of literature, both utterly wanting in sim- 
plicity, pathos, truth of passion and liveliness of action — in 
that thrilling utterance of heart to heart, whose absence here, 
no other excellence can atone for. Of Maturin and Knowles 
we do not speak, because theirs, though very good acting 
plays, are not, like Mr. Taylor's, written for the closet ; of 
Milman, because not suffieiently acquainted with his plays. 
"We would here pay a tribute to our countryman liillhouse, 
whose Hadarl. read at a \ei-y early age, up remember with 
much delight. Probably our judgment iion might he differ- 
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ent ; but a work which could make so deep a 
any age, must have genius. "We are sorry we have never 
since met it in any library or parlor, and are not competent 
to speak of it more particularly. 

It will be seen that Mr. Taylor has not attempted (he sort 
of di-amatic poetry which we consider the highest, but has 
labored in that whicli the great wizard of Avon adopted, 
because it lay nearest at hand to cloihe his spells withal, and 
consecrated it, witli his world-embracing genius, to the (in 
our judgment) no small detriment of his country's taste. 
Having thus declared that we cannot grant him our very 
higliest meed of admiration, (though we will not say that he 
might not win it if he made the essay,) we hasten to meet 
him on his own ground. " Dramatica Poesia est veluti His- 
toria speciabilis," b his motto, taken from Bacon, who formed 
his taste on Shakspeare. We would here mention that 
Goethe's earlier works, Gielz Ton Berlichingen and Egmont 
are of this schcw! — brilliant fragments of past days, ballads 
acted out, historical scenes and personages clustered round a 
hero ; and we have seen that his ripened taste preferred the 
form of Ipliigenia and Tasso. 

We cannot too strongly express our approbation of the 
opinions maintained in his short preface to this wort. We 
rejoice to see a leader coming forward who is likely to 
un-Hemansize and un-Cornwallize literature. We too have 
been sick, we too have been intoxicated with words till we 
could hardly appreciate thoughts ; perhaps our present writ- 
ing shows traces of this Lower-Empire taste ; but we have 
sense enough lefl to welcome the English Phocion, who would 
regenerate public feeling. The candor and modest dignity 
with which these opinions are olFered charm us. The re- 
marks upon Shelley, whom we have ]o\ed, and do still love 
passing well, brought truth home to us in a delinite shape. 
With regard to the lownesS of Lord Byron's standard of 
character, every thing indeed ha^ been said which could h^ 
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but not as Mr. Taylor has said it ; and we opine that his 
refined and gentle remarks will find their way fo ears which 
have always been deaf to the harsh sarcasms unseasoned by 
wit, which have been current on this topic 

Our author too, notwithstanding his modest caveat, has 
acted upon his principles, and furnished a forcible illustration 
of their justice. For dignity of sentiment, for simplicity of 
manner, for truth to life, never infringing upon reaxwct for 
the ideal, we look to such a critic, and we are not disap- 
pointed. 

The scene is laid in Ghent, in the fourteenth century. The 
Flemish mobocracy are brought before us with a fidelity and 
animation surpassing those displayed in Egmont. Their bar- 
barism, and the dissimilar, but not inferior havbaiism of their 
would-be lords, the bold, bad men, the shameless crime and 
brainlci^s tumult of those days, live before us. Amid these 
clashin;; elements moves Philip Van Artevelde, with the 
presence, not of a god, but of a gi-eat man, too superior to 
be shaken, too wise to be shocked by their rude jarrings. 
He becomes the leader of his people, and despite pestilence, 
famine, and their own untutored passions, he leads them on 
to victory and power. 

In the second part we follow Van Art«velde from his zenith 
of glory to his decline. The tarnishing influence of prosperity 
on his spirit, and its clear radiance again in adversity, are 
managed as the noble and well-defined conception of the 
character deserves. 

The boy king and his courtly, intriguing counsellors are 
as happily poitrayed as Vauclaire and the fierce commonalty 
he ruled, or resisted with rope or sword, as the case might 
demand. 

The two loves of Van Artevelde are finely imagined, as 

types of the two states of his character. Both are lovely ; 

the one how elevated ! the other how pity-moving in her 

loveliness ! On tlio interlude of Elena we must be 

12* 
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allowed to linger fondly, though the author's self condemn 
our taste. 

We are no longer partial to the machinery of portents and 
presentiments. Wallenstein's were the last we liked, hut Van 
Artevelde'a make good poetry, and have historical vouchers. 
They remind us of those of Fergus Mac Ivor, 

We shall extract a speech of Van Artcvelde's, in which a 
leading idea of the work is expressed. 

Father, — 
So ! with the chivalry of Christendom 
I wage my war, — no nation for my friend, 
Tet in each nation having hosts of friends. 
The bondsmen of the world, that to their lords 
Are hound with chains of iron, unto me 
Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 
From kings and nobles will I seek no more 
Aid, friendship, or alliance. With the poor 
I make my treaty ; and the heart of man 
Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 
And ratifies the compact. Vassals, serfs, 
Ye that are bent with unrequited toil. 
Ye that have whitened in the dungeon's darkness. 
Through years that know not change of night nor day, 
Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 
Lean beggars with raw backs, and rumbling maws, 
Whose poverty was whipped for starving you, — 
I hail you my auxiliars and allies. 
The only potentates whose help I crave ! 
Richard of England, thou hast slain Jack Straw, 
But thou hast left unquenched the vital spark 
That set Jack Straw on fire. The spirit lives ; 
And as when he of Canlerbury fell, 
His seat was filled by some no better clerk, 
So shall John Ball, that slow him, be replaced. 
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Fain would we extract Van Artevelde's reply to tlie Frencli 
snvoy— the oration of the dying Van den Boachin the mar- 
ket-plnco of Ypres, the last scene between the hero and tlie 
double-dyed dastard and irailor, Sir Heurant of Ilenrlee, and 
many, many more, had we but space enough. 

We have purposely avoided telling the story, as is usual in 
an article of this kind, because we wish that every one should 
buy and rend Van Artevelde, instead of resting content with 
the canvas side of the carpet. 

A few words more, and we shall conclude these, we fear, 
already too prolonged remarks. "We would compare Mr. 
Taylor with the moat applauded of living dramatists, the 
Italian Alessandro Manzoni. 

To wide and accurate historical knowledge, to purity of 
taste, to the greatest elevation of senliment, Manzoni unites 
uncommon lyric power, and a beautiful style in the most 
beautiful language of lie modern world. The conception 
of both his plays is striking, the detached beauties of thought 
and imagery are many ; but where are the life, the glow, the 
exciting march of action, the thorough display of character 
which charm us in Van Artevelde ? We live at Ghent and 
Senlis; we ihini: of Italy. Van Artevelde dies, — and our 
hearts die with him. When Elena says, "The body,~0 1" 
we could echo that " long, funereal note," and weep as if the 
sun of heroic nobleness were quenched from our own horizon. 
" Carmagnola, Adelchis die," — we calmly shut the book, and 
think how much we have enjoyed it. Manzoni can deeply 
feel goodness and greatness, but he cannot localize them in 
tlie contours of life before our eyes. His are capital sketches, 
poems of a deep meaning, — but this, yes ! this is a drama. 

We cannot conclude more fitly, nor inculcate a precept on 
the reader more forcibly, than in Mr. Taylor's own words, 
with a slight alteration : " To say that I admire him is to 
admit that T owe him much ; for admiration is never thrown 
away upon the mind of him who feels it, except when it is 
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misdirected or blindly indulged. There is perhaps nothing 
which more enlarges or enriches the mind tlian the disposi- 
tion to lay it genially open to impressions of pleasure, from 
the exercise of every species of talent ; nothing by which it 
is more impoTerished than the habit of nndne depreciation. 
What is puerile, pusillanimous, or wicked, it can do us no 
good to admire ; but let us admire all that can be admiiud 
without debasing the dispositions or stultifying the under- 
standing." 
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Slk.iit as the intercourse held by the Voyager with (he 
South Sta IsIanJs is, his naiTative is always more prized by 
us than (hoae of tlie missionary and traders, who, though (hey 
have betler opportunity for full and candid observation, rarely 
use it so well, because their minds are biased towards their 
special objects. It is deeply interesting to us to know how 
much and huw little God has accomplished for the various 
nations of the larger portion of the earth, before they are 
brought into contact with the civilization of Europe and the 
Chrislian religion. To suppose it so little as most people do, 
is to impugn (he justice of Providence. We see not how any 
one can contentedly think that such vast multitudes of living 
souls have been left for thousands of years without manifold 
and great means of instruction and happiness. To appreciate 
justly how much these have availed Ihem, to know how far 
they are competent to receive new benefits, is essential to the 
philanthropist as a means of aiding them, no less than it is 
important to the philosopher who wishes to see the universe 
as God made it, not as some men think he ought to have 
made it. 

The want of correct knowledge, and a fair appreciation of 
the uncultivated man as he stands, is a cause why even the 
good and generous fail to aid him, and contact with Europe 
has proved so generally more of a curse than a blessing. It 
is easy enough to see why our red man, to whom (he white 
extends the Bible or crucifix with one hand, and the rum- 
bottle with the other, should look upon Jesus as only one 
more Manitou, and learn nothing from his precepts or (he 
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civilization connected witli them. The Hindoo, thy Soutli 
American Indian, who knew tJieir teachers first as powerful 
robbers, and found themselvea called upon to yield to violence 
not only their property, personal freedom, and peace, but also 
the convictions and ideas that bad been rooted and growing in 
their race for ages, could not be otherwise than degraded and 
stupefied by a cliange effected through sitcb violence and con- 
vulsion. But not only those who came with Are and sword, 
crying, " Believe or die ; " " Understand or we will scourge 
you ; " " Understand and we will only plunder and tyrannize 
over you," — not only these ignorant despots, self-deceiving 
robbers, have failed (o benefit the people they dared esteem 
more savage than themselves, but the worthy and generons 
have failed from want of patience and an expanded intelli- 
gence. Would you speak to a man ? first learn his language, 
"Would you have the tree grow? learn the nature of the soil 
and climate in which you plant it. Better days are coming, 
we do hope, as to these matters — days in which the new 
shall be harmonized with the old, rather than violently rent 
asunder from it ; when progress shall be accomplished by 
gentle evolution, as (he stem of the plant grows up, rather 
than by the blasting of rocks, and blindness or death of the 

The knowledge whicU can lead to such results must be col- 
lected, as all true knowledge is, from the love of il. In the 
healthy state of the mind, the state of elastic youth, which 
would be perpetual in the mind if it were nobly disciplined 
and animated by immortal hopes, it likes to learn just how the 
facts are, seeking truth for its own sake, not doubting that the 
design and cause will be made clear in time. A mind in such 
a slate will find many facts ready for its use in these volumes 
relative to the Souih Sea Islanders, and other objects of 
interest. 
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Does any sliame still haunt the age of bronze — a shame, 
the lingering blush of an heroic age, at being caught in doing 
any thing merely for amusement? Is there a public still 
extant which needs to excuse its delinquencies by tlie story 
of a man who liked to lie on the sofa all day and read novels, 
though he coufd, at time of need, write the gravest didactics? 
Live they still, those reverend seigniors, the object of secret 
smiles to our childish yeare, who were obliged to apologize 
for midnight oil spent in conning story-books by the " historic 
bearing " of the novel, or the " correct and admirable descrip- 
tions of certain countries, with climate, scenery, and manners 
therein contained," wheat, for which they, industrious students, 
wej^ willing to winnow bushels of frivolous love-adveniures ? 
"We know not, but incline to think the world is now given 
over to frivolity so far as to replace by the novel the min- 
strel's ballad, the drama, and evea those games of agility and 
strength in which it once sought pastime. For, indeed, mere 
pass-time is sometimes needed ; the nursery legend comprised 
a primitive truth of the understanding and the wisdom of na- 
tions in (he lines, — 

" All plaj and m 



We have reversed the order of arrangement to suit our 
present purpose. For we, O useful reader! being ourselves 
so far of the useful class as to be always wanted somewhere, 
ha^e also to fight a good fight for our amusements, either 
with the foils of excuse, like the reverend seigniors above 
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meniioned, or with the sliarp weapons of ai^ument, or main- 
lenance of a view of our own without argument, which we 
lake to be the sliarpest weapon of all. 

Thus far do we defer to the claims of the human ifice, with 
its myriad of useful errands to he done, that we read most of 
our novels in the long sunny days, which call all beings to 
chirp and nestle, or fly abroad as the birds do, and permit the 
very oxen to ruminate gently in the just-mown fields. 

On such days it was well, we think, to read " Sybil, or the 
Two Worlds." We have always felt great interest in D'lsra- 
eli. He is one of the many who share the diflSculty of our 
era, which Carlyle says, quoting, we believe, from his Master, 
consists in unlearning the false in order to arrive at the true. 
We think these men, when they have once taken their degree, 
can be of fer greater use to their brethren than those who 
have always kept their instincts unperverted. 

In "Vivian Grey," the young D'Israeli, an educated Eng- 
lishman, but witli the blood of sunnier climes glowing and 
careering in his veins, gave us the very flower and essence of 
factitious life. That book sparkled and frothed like cham- 
pagne ; like that, too, it produced no dull and imbecile state 
by its intoxication, but one witty, genial, spiritual even. A 
deep, soft melancholy thrilled through its gay mockeries ; the 
eyes of nature glimmered through the painted mask, and B 
nobler ambition was felt beneath the follies of pofly sueeess 
and petty vengeance. Still, the chief merit of the book, as a 
book, was the light and decided touch with which its author 
took up the follies and poesies of the day, and brought them 
all before us. The excellence of the foreign part, with its 
popular superstitions, its deep passages in the glades of the 
summer woods, and above all, the capital sketch of the prime 
minister with his original whims and secret history of roman- 
tic sorrows, were beyond the appreciation of most readers. 

Since then, D'Israeli has never written any thing to be 
compared with Ihts first jet of the fountain of iiis mind in the 
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sunlight of moniing. The " Young Duke " was full of bril- 
liant sketches, and showed a soul straggling, bKuded by the 
gaudy mists of feshion, for realities. Tlie " Wondi-oos Tale 
of Alroy " showed great power of conception, (hough in exe- 
cution it is a failure. " Henrietta Temple " Mr. Willis, with 
his usual justness of perception, has praised, as containing a 
colleclion of the best love-letters ever written ; and which 
show that escelleuce, signal and singular among the literary 
tribe, of which D'Israeli never fails, of daring to write a thing 
down exactly as it rises in his mind. 

Now he has come to be a leader of Young England, and a 
rooted plant upon her soil. If the performance of his prime 
do not entirely correspond with the brilliant lights of its dawn, 
it is yet aspiring, and wiili a large kernel of healthy nobleness 
ia it. D'Israeli shows now not only the heart, but the soul of 
a man. He cares for all men ; he wishes to care wisely for all. 

" Coningsby " was full of talent, yet its chief interest lay in 
this aspiration after reality, and the rich materials taken from 
contemporary life. There is nothing in it good after the origi- 
nal manner of D'Israeli, except the sketches of Eton, and 
above all, the noble schoolboy's letter. The picture of the 
Jew, so elaborately limned, is chiefly valuable as affbi-ding 
keys to so many interesting facta. 

" Sybil" is an attempt to do justice to the claims of the la- 
boring classes, and investigate the duties of those in whose 
hands the money is at present, towards the rest It comes to 
no result : it only exhibits some truths in a more striking light 
than heretofore. D'Israeli shows the taint of old prejudice 
ill the necessity he felt to marry the daughter of the people to 
one 7ioe of the people. Those worthy to be distinguished must 
still have good blood, or rather old blood, for what is called 
good needs now to be renovated from a homelier source. But 
Ills leaders must have old blood ; the fresh ichor, the direct 
flow from heaven, is not enough to animate their lives to the 
deeds now needed. 
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D'Israeli is another of those who pve testimony in behalf 
of our favorite idea that a leading feature of the new era will 
he in new and higher developments of the feminine ciiaractcr. 
He looks at women as a man does who is truly in love. He 
does not paint Ihem well, that is, not with profound fidelity to 
nature. But, ideally, he sees them well, for they are to hira 
the inspirers and representatives of what is holy, tender, and 
simply great. 

There are good sketches of the manufacturers at home, not 
the overseers, hut the real makers. 

Sue is a congenial activity with D'Israeli, but with clearer 
notions of What he wants. His " De Rohan " is a poor hook, 
though it contains some things excellent. But it is faulty, — 
even more so than ia usual with him, in heavy exaggerations, 
and is less redeemed by brilliant effects, good schemes, and 
lively strains of feeling. Tho wish to unmask Louis XIV, 
is defeated hy the haired with which the character inspired 
him, the hboi-al of the nineteenth century. The Grand 
Monarque was really brutally selfish and ignorant, as Sue 
represents him ; but then there was a native greatness which 
justified, in some degree, the illusion he diffused, and which 
falsifies all Sae's representation. It is not by an inventory 
of facts or traits that what is most vital in character, and 
which makes its due impression on contemporaries, can be 
apprehended or depicted. " De Eohan " is worth reading for 
particulars of an interesting period, put together with accuracy 
and with a sense of physiological effects, if not of the spiritual 
realities that they represented. 

" Self, by the Author of Cecil," is one of the worst of a 
paltry class of novels — those which aim at representing the 
very dregs in a social life, now at its lowest ebb. If it has 
produced a sensation, that only shows the poverty of life 
among those who can be interested in it. I have known more 
life lived in a day among factory girls, or ia a village school, 
than infonns these volumes, with all their great pretension 
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and affected vivacitv. It k not „^,;u vi 

1 e T- V . -^ ^f Js not woi-lh oar while to read tliia 
ela., of English noTel.i they „e far worse than the French 
morallj a, well a. menWly. Thi. ha, .o merit, „ 1« ,he' 
development of character or eipcition of motivot it is a 
poor, external, lifeless thing. 

" Daihe. at Life," bj N.P.Willis. The life of Mr. Willi, 
1. too Enropean for him to have a general or permanent fame 
m America. W. need a life of onr own, and a literataro of 
onr own. Tliose »riler> who are dearest to ns, and really 
most interesting, are those who are at least rooted to the soil. 
Ihry are not great enough to bo the prophets of the new 
erii. the; at least exhibit the featnres of their nati™ clime 
and the complexion given by its native air. Bnt Mr. Wiliii 
IS a son of Enrope, and hi, writing, can interest only the 
fashionable world of thi, connlry, which, by imitating Enrope, 
fad, entirely of a genins, grace, and invention of it, own 
htill, ,n their way, they are excellent. They are most lively 
pictnres, showing the line natural organiiation of the writer, 
on whom none, the slightest symptom of what he i. Ionising 
tor, IS thrown away; ,parkKng with bold, light wit, snccincl 
and colored with glow, and for a foil light. Some of them' 
were new to ns, and we rend them through, missing none of 
the words, and laughed with a full heart, and without one 
gram of complaisance, which is much, very much, to say in 
these days. We said these sketches would not have a perma- 
nent fame, and yet we may he wrong. The now, full, original, 
radiant, American life may receive them a, an heirloom 
from this transition slate we are in now, and future genenttion, 
may stare at the mongrel prednct, of Saratoga, and maidens 
still kngh till ihoy cry ,t the " Letter of Jane S. to her Spirit- 
All these story-books show, even in the langnnr of the hot- 
test day, the solemn sign, of revolution. Life has become loo 
factitious ; it has no longer a leg left to stand upon, and can- 
not be carried much further in this way. England— ah I who 
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can resist visions of plialausteries in every park, and ih« 
treasures of art turned into public galleries for the use of the 
artificers who will no longer be unwashed, but raised and 
educated by the refinements of sufficient leisure, and the in- 
structions of genius. England must glide, or totter, or fall 
into revolution; there is not room for such selfish elves, 
and unique young dukes, in a country so crowded with men, 
and with those who ought to be women, and are turned into 
work-tools. There are very impressive hints on this last topic 
in " Sybil, or the Two Worlds," (of the rich and poor.) God 
has time to remember the design with which he made this 
world also. 
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We are very glad to see this liandaome copy of Shelley 
ready for those who have long been vainly inquiring at all the 
bookstores for such a one. 

In Europe the fame of Shelley has risen superior to the 
clouds that darkened ila earlier days, hiding his true image 
from his fellow-men, and from his own sad eyes oftentimes 
the common light of day. As a thinker, men liave learned 
to pardon what they consider errors in opinion for the sake 
of singular nobleness, purity, and love in his main tendency or 
spirit. As a poet, the many faults of his works having been 
acknowledged, there are room and place to admire his far more 
numerous and exquisite beauties. 

The heart of the man, few, who have hearts of their own, 
refuse to reverence, and many, even of devoutest Christians, 
would not refuse the book which contains Queen Jlab as a 
Christmas gift. For it has been recognized that the founder 
of the Chrislian church would have suffered one to come 
unto him, who was in faith and love so truly what he sought 
in a disciple, without regard to the form his doctrine assumed. 

The qualities of his poetry have often been analyzed, and 
the severer critics, impatient of his exuberance, or unable to 
use their accustomed spectacles in the golden mist that broods 
over all he has done, deny him high honors ; but the soul of 
aspiring youth, untrammelled by the canons of taste, and un- 
tamed by scholarly discipline, swells into rapture at his lyric 
sweetness, finds ambrosial refreshment from his plenteous 

• The PoeticsJ Works of Percy Byaehe Shelley. First American edidon, 
(complete.) With a Biographical and Critical Kotice, by G. O. Foster. 
13* (H9) 
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fancies, catfhes Are at liis daring thought, and melts into 
bouniiless n-eeping at Lis tender sadness — the sadness of a 
soul betrotlied to an ideal unattainable in this present sphere. 

For ourselves, we dispute not with Ihe doctrinaires or the 
crimes. We cannot speak dispassionately of an influence that 
has been so dear to us. Nearer than the nearest companions 
of life actual has Shelley been to us. Many other great ones 
have shone upon ua, and all who ever did so shine are still 
i-esplendent in our firmament, for our mental life has not been 
broken and contradictory, but thus fer we " see what we fore- 
saw." But Shelley seemed to us an incarnation of what was 
sought in the sympathies and desires of instinctive life, a light 
of dawn, and a foreshowing of the weather of this day. 

When still in childish years, the " Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty" fell in our way. In a green meadow, skirted by a 
rich wood, watered by a lovely rivulet, made picturesque by 
a mill a little farther down, sat a party of young persona 
gayei- than, and almost as inventive, as those that told the tales 
recorded by Boccaccio, They were passing a few days in a 
scene of deep seclusion, there unciired for bj' tutor or duenna, 
and with no bar of routine to check the pranks of their gay, 
childish iaticies. Every day they assumed parts which through 
the waking hours must be acted out. One day it was the 
characters in one of Richardson's novels ; and most solemnly 
we " my deared " each other with richest brocade of affability, 
and interchanged in long, stiff phrase our sentimental secrets 
and prim opinions. But to-day we sought relief in peraoa- 
ating birds or insects ; and now it was the Libellula who, fired 
of wild flitting and darting, rested on the grassy bank and 
read aloud Ihe " Hymn to Intellectual Beauty," torn by 
chance from the leaf of a foreign magazine. 

It was orje of those chances which we ever remember as 
the interposition of some good angel in our fate. Solemn 
tears marked the change of mood in our little party, and with 
the words 
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began a chain of fhoughts whose golden links still bind ihe 
years together. 

Two or three years passed. The fi-osty Christmas season 
came ; the trees cracked with their splendid burden of ice, the 
old wooden country house was banked up with high drifts of the 
beautiful snow, and the Libellula became the owner of Shel- 
ley's Poems. It was her Christmas gift, and for three days 
and three nights she ceased not to extract its sweets ; and how 
familiar still in memory every object seen from the chair in 
which she sat enchanted during those three days, memorable 
to her as those of July to the French nation ! The fire, the 
position of the lamp, the variegated shadows of that alcoved 
room, the bright stars up to which she looked with such afeel- 
ing of congeniality i'roni the contemplation of this starry soul, 
— 0, could but a De Quincey describe those days in which the 
bridge between the real and ideal rose unbroken ! He would 
not do it, though, as Suspiria de Profundis, but as sighs of 
joy upon the mountain height. 

The poems we read then are wh'it every one still reads, the 
"Julian and Maddalo," with its profound revelations of the 
inward life ; " AIa=tor," the soul sweeping like a breeze 
through nature: and some of the minor poems. "Queen 
Mab," the " Prometheus," and other more formal works we 
have not been able to read much. It was not when he tried 
to express opinions whic-h the wrongs of the world had put 
into his head, but when he abandoned himself to the feelings 
which nature had implanled in hts own breast, that Shelley 
seemed to us »o full of inspiration, and it is so still. 

In reply to all that can be urged against him by people of 
whom we do not wish to speak ill, — for surely " they know not 
what (hey do," — we are wont simply to refer to the fact that he 
ivas the only man who redeemed the human race from suspicion 
to the embittered soul of Byron. " Why," said Byron, " he is a 
man who would willingly die for others. lam sure of it." 

Yes ! balance that against all the ill you can think of him. 
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that he waa a man able to lire wretched for the sake of speak- 
ing sincerely what he supposed to be truth, willing to die for 
the good of his fellows ! 

Mr. Foster has spoken well of liim as a man : " Of Shel- 
ley's persona! character it is enough to say that it was wholly 
pervaded by the same unbounded and unquestioning love for 
his fellow-men — the same holy and fervid hope in their ulti- 
raate virtue and happiness — the same scorn of baseness and 
hatred of oppression — which beam forth in all his writings 
with a pure and constant light. The theory which he wrote 
was the pi-actice which his whole life exemplified. Noble, 
kind, generous, passionate, tender, with a courage greater than 
the courage of the chief of warriors, for it could endure — 
these were the qualities in which his life was embalmed." 
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We are riglit glad fo see tliis beloved stranger domesticated 
among us. Yet there are queer little circumstances that 
lierald the introduction. The poet is a barrister at law! — 
well ! it is always worthy of note when a man is not hindered 
by study of human law from knowledge of divine ; which 
last is all that concerns the poet Then the preface to the 
American edition closes with this discreet remark: "It is 
perfectly safe to pronounce it (the poem) one of the most 
powerful and splendid productions of the age." Dear New 
England ! how purely that was worthy thee, region where the 
tyranny of public opinion is carried to a perfection of minute 
j'cruliny beyond what it ever was before in any age or place, 
though the ostracism be administered with the mildness and 
refiiieraent fit for this age. Dear New England ! yes ! it ia 
mfe to say that the poem is good; whatever Mrs. Grundy 
may think, she will not have it burned by the hangman if it ia 
not. But it may not be discreet, because she can, if she sees 
fit, psiie its presence from bookstores, libraries, centre tables, 
and all mention of its existence from lips polite, and of thine 
also, who hast dared to praise it, on peril of turning all sur- 
rounding eyes to lead by its utterance. Tliis kind of gentle 
excommunication thou mayst not be prepared to endure, O 
preface-writer ! And we should greatly fear that thou wert 
deceived in thy fond security, for "Festus" is a hold book — 
in respect of freedom of words, a boldest book — also it re- 
veals the solitudes of hearts with unexampled sincerity, and 

• Festus ; A Poem, liy Philip Jumes Biiiley. First Ameik™ edition, 
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remorsBlessly lays bare liiimaa nature in iU naked truth — 
but for the theology of the book. That may save it, and 
none the less for all it shows of the depravity of human na- 
ture. It is through many pages and leaves what is techni- 
cally praised as " a serious book." A friend went into a 
bookstore to select presents for persona witli whom she was 
about to part, and among other things requested the shopman 
to " show her some serious books in handsome binding." He 
looked into several, and then, struck hy pas'^ages here and 
there, offered her the " Letters of Lady M. W. Montague." 
She assuring him (hat it would not be safe to make u=e 
of (his work, lie offered her a miniature edition of Shak- 
speare, as "a book containing many excellent things, though 
you had to wade through a great deal of rubbish to get at 

We fear the reader will have to wade through a great deal of 
" rubbish " in " Festus " before he gets at the theology. How- 
ever, there it is, in sufScient quantities to give dignity to any 
book. In seriousness, it may compete with Pollok'a " Course 
of Time." In " splendor and power," we feel ourselves safe 
in saying that, as sure as the sun shines, it cannot be outdone 
in the English tongue, thus far, short of Milton, So there is 
something for all classes of readers, and we hope it will get 
to their eyes, albeit Boston books are not likely to be detected 
by all eyes to which they belong 

To ourselves the theology of this wiiter, and the conscious 
design of the poem, have little mlerest Thev seem to us, like 
the color of his skin and hair, the re-.ult of the circumstances 
under which he was born. Ceitiin opmions came in his way 
early, and became part of the body of his thought. But what 
interests us is not these, but what is deepest, universal — llie 
soul of that body. To us the poem is 

"... full of great dark meanings like the sea;" 
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and it is those, the deep experiences and inspirations of the 
immortal man, that engage US. 

Even the proem shows Low large is his nature — its most 
careless utterance full of grandeur, its tamest of bold noble- 
ness. This, that truly engages us, lie spoke of more forcibly 
when the book first went forth to the world : 

"Kead tbis, world. He who writes is dead to tliec, 
But slill lives in these leaves. He spake inspired ; 
Night and day, thought came unhejped, undesired. 
Like blood to his heart. The course of study he 
Went through was of the soul-rack. The degree 
He took was liigh ; it was wise wretchedness. 
He suffered perfectly, and gained no less 
A prize than, in his own torn heart, lo see 
A few bright seeds ; he sowed them, hoped them li-uth. 
The autumn of that seed is in these pa^fcs," 

Such is, in our belief, the true theologian, the leai'ner of 
God, who does not presumptuously expect at this period of 
growth to bind down all that is to be known of divine things 
in a system, a set of words, but considers that he is only spell- 
ing the first lines of a work, wliose perusal shall last him 
tlirough eternity. Such a one is not in a hurry to declare 
that (lie riddles of Fate and of Time are solved, for he knows 
it is not calling them so that will make them so. His soul 
does not decline the great and persevering labors tliat are to 
develop ils energies. He has faith to study day by day. 
Such is the practice of the author of Festus, whenever he is 
truly great. When he shows to us the end and plan of all 
things, we feel (hat he only hides them from us. He speaks 
only his wishes. But when he tells us of what he does really 
know, the moods and aspirations of fiery youth to which all 
things are made present in foresight and foretaste,— when he 
shows us lilt temptations of the lonely soul pining for knowl- 
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edge, but unable to feel tlie love that aloae can bestow it, — 
then be is truly great, and (he strings of life thrill oftentimes 
to therr BuhUmest, sweetest music. 

"We admire in this author the unsurpassed force and dis- 
tinctness with which he casts out single thoughts and images- 
Each is thrown before us fresh, deep in its impress as if just 
snatched from the forge. We admire not less his vast flow, 
his sustained ilight. His is a rich and spacious genius ; it 
gives us room ; it is a palace home ; we need not econo- 
mize our joys ; blessed be the royalty that welcomes us so 

In simple transposition of the thought from the mind to the 
paper, that wonder, even rarer than perfect,— that is, simple 
expression, through the motions of the body, of the motions 
of the soul,— we dare to say no writer excels him. Words 
are no veil between us and him, but a luminous cloud that 
upbears us both together. 

So in touches of nature, in the tones of passion ; he is abso- 
lute. There is nothing better, where it is good ; we have the 
very thing itself. 

We are told by the critics that he has no ear, and, indeed, 
when we listen for such, we perceive blemishes enough in the 
movement of his line. But we did not perceive it before, 
more than, when the JEolian was teUing the secrets of that 
most spirit-like minister of Nature that hloweth where it 
listelh, and no man can ti-ace it, we should attempt to divide 
the tones and pauses into regular bars, and be disturbed when 
we could not make a tune. 

England has only two poets now that can be named near 
him : "these two are Tennyson and the author of » Philip Van 
Artevelde." Tennyson is all that Ewley is not in melody and 
voluntary finish, having no less than a Greek moderation in 
declining all undertakings he is not sure of completing. Tay- 
lor, noble, an earnest seer, a faithful narrator of what he sees, 
firm and sure, sometimes deep and exquisite, hut in energy 
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and grandeur no more than Tennyson to be named beside the 
author of Festus. In inspiration, ia prophecy, in those Hashes 
of the sacred fire which reveal the secret places where Time 
is elaborating the marvels of Nature, he stands alone. It is 
just true what Ebenezer Elliott says, that " Festus contains 
poetry enough to set op fifty poets,"— ay I even such poets, 
so far as richness of thought and imagery are concerned, as 
the two noble bards we have named. 

But we need call none less to make liim greater, whose 
liberal soul is alive to every shade of beauty, every token of 
greatness, and whose main stress is to seek a soul of good- 
ness in things evil. The book is a precious, even a sacred 
book, and we could say more of it, had we not years ago 
venled our enthusiasm when it was in first full flow. 
14 
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IVe hear much lamenlation among good people at Ihe in- 
troduciion of so many French novels among us, corrupting, 
they say, our youth hy pictures of decrepit vice and pnirient 
crime, such as would never, otherwise, be dreamed of here, 
and corrupting it the more that such knowledge is so preco- 
cious—for (he same reason that a boy may be more deeply 
injured by jniti'aiion into wickedness than a man, for he is not 
only i-obbed of his virtue, but prevented from developing the 
strength that might restore it. But it is useless to bewail 
what is the inevitable result of the movement of our time. 
Europe must pour her con-upiions, no less than her riches, on 
our shores, both in the form of books and of living men. She 
cannot, if she would, check the tide which bears them hither- 
ward i no defences ai>e possible, on our vast estent of shore, 
that can preclude (heir ingress. We have exulted in prema- 
ture and hasty growth ; we must brace ourselves to bear the 
evils that ensue. Our only hope lies in rousing, in our own 
community, a soul of goodness, a wise aspiration, that shall 
give us strength to assimilate this unwholesome food to better 
substance, or east off its contaminations. A mighty sea of 
life swells within our nation, and, if there be salt enough, 
foreign bodies shall not have power to breed infection 
there. 

We have had some opportunity to observe that the worst 
works offered are rejected. On the steamboats we have seen 
translaiions of vile books, bought by those wiio did not know 

» Da!ziic, Eugene Sue, De Vi^ny, 
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from the names of their authors what to expect, torn, after a 
cursory glance at their contents, and scattered to tJie winds. 
Not even the all hut all-powerful desire to get one's money's 
wortb, since it had once been paid, could contend against the 
blush of sharae that rose on the cheek of the reader. 

It would be desirable for our people lo know something of 
these writers, and of the position they occupy abroad ; for the 
nature of their circulation, rather than its extent, might be 
the guide both lo translator and buyer. The object of the 
first is generally money ; of the last, amusement. But the 
merest mercenary might prefer to pass hia time in trans- 
lating a good book, and our imitation of Europe does not 
yet go so far that ihe American milliner can be depended 
on lo copy any thing fiom the Parisian grisetto, except 
her cap. 

We have just been reading "Le Pere Goriot," Balzac's 
most celebrated work ; a remarkable production, to which 
Paris alone, at the present day, could have given birth. 

In other of his works, I have admired his skill in giving 
the minute traits of passion, and his intrepidity, not inferior 
to tliat of Le Sage and Cervantes, in facing the dark side of 
human nature. He reminds one of the Spanish romancers 
in the fearlessness with which he takes mud into his hands, 
and dips his foot in slime. We cannot endure this when 
done, as by most Frenchmen, with an air of recklessness and 
gayety ; but Balzac docs it with the stern manliness of a 
Spaniard. 

But the conception of this woik is so sublime, that, though 
the details are even more revolting than in his others, you 
can bear it, and would not have missed your walk through 
Ihe Catacombs, though the light of day seems stiuned after- 
wards with the mould of horror and dismay. 

Balzac, we understand, is one of that wretched class of 
writers who live by the pen. In Paris they count now by 
'.housands, and their leaves fall from Ihu press tlnck-ruslling 
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like tlie Kovember forest. I had heard of this class not witli- 
out envy, ibr I had been told pretty tales of the gay poverty 
of the Frenchman — how he will live in garrets, on dry bread, 
salad, and some wine, and spend all his money oa a single 
good suit of clothes, in which, when the daily labor of copy- 
ing music, correcting the press, or writing poems or novels, is 
over, he sallies forth to enjoy the theatre, the social soiree, or 
the humors of the streets and cafes, as gay, as keenly alive to 
observation and enjoyment, as if he were to return to a well- 
sloeked table and a cheerful hearth, encompassed by happy 

I thought the intellectual Frenchman, in the extreme of 
want, never sunk into the inert reverie of the lazzaroni, nor 
hid the vulture of famine beneath the mantle of pride with 
the bitter mood of a Spaniaixl. But Balzac evidently is 
familiar with tliat which makes the agony of poverty — its 

Dirt, confusion, shabby expedients, living to live, — these 
are what make poverty terrible and odious, and in these Balzac 
would seem to have been steeped to the very lips. 

These French writers possess the art of plunging at once 
in medias res, and Balzac places you, in the twinkling of an 
eye, in one of the lowest boarding-houses of Paris. At first 
all is dirt, hubbub, and unsavory odors ; but from the vapors 
of the caldron evolves a web of manynwlored life, of terrible 
pathos, and original humor, not unenlivened by pale golden 
threads of beauty, which had better never been. 

All the characters are excellently drawn ; the harpy mis- 
tress of the house ; Mile. Michonnet tJie spy, and her imbecile 
lover ; Mme. Coutuner, with her purblind strivings after 
virtue, and her real, though meagre respectability ; Vautrim, 
the disguised galley-slave, with his cynical philosophy and 
Bonaparte character ; and the young students of medicine, 
cheering the dense fog wilh tiie scintillations of their wlf, and 
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tbe joyousness and petulance with which their age meets tha 
most adverse circumstances, at least in Franee ! 

The connection between this abject poverty and the highest 
luxury of Parisian life is made naturally by Eugene, con- 
nected to his misfortune with a noble family, of which his 
own is a poor and young branch, studying a profession and 
sighing to live like a duke, and Le Pere Goriot, who has 
stripped himself of all his wealth for his dauglilers, who are 
more naturally unnatural than those of Lear. The transitions 
are made with as much swiftness as a curtain is drawn upon 
the stage, yet with no feeling of abruptness, so skilfully are 
the incidents woven into one another. 

And be it recorded to the credit of Balzac, that, much as 
he appears to have suffered from the want of wealth, the vices 
which pollute it are i-epresented with as terrible force as tiiose 
of poverty. 

The book affords play for similar powers, and brings a 
similar range of motives into action with Scott's " Fortunes of 
Nigel." If less rich tlian that work, it is more ori^nal, and 
has a foi'ce of pencil all its own. 

Insight and a master's hand are admirable throughout; but 
the product of genius is Le Pere Goriot. And, wonderfnl to 
relate, this character is as much ennobled, made as poetical 
by abandonment to a single instinct, as others by the force of 
will. Prometheus, chained on his rock, and giving his heart 
to the birds of prey for aims so majestic, is scarcely a more 
affecting, a more reverent object, than the rich confectioner 
whose intellect has never been awakened at all, except in the 
way of buying and seUing, and who gives up his acuteness 
even there, and commits such unspeakable follies through 
paternal love ; a blind love too, nowise superior to that of the 
pelican ! 

Analyze it as you will, see the difference between this and 
the instinct of the artist or the philanthropist, and it produces 
DU your mind the same impression of a present divinity. And 
14* 
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scarce any tears could be more sacred than those which clioke 
the breath at the death-bed of this man, who forgot that he 
was a man, to be wholly a father, this poor, mad, stupid, father 
Goriot. I know nothing in fiction to surpass the terrible, un- 
pretending pathos of this scene, nor the power with which the 
mistaken benediction given to the two medical students whom 
he lakes for his daughters, is redeemed from burlesque. 

The scepticism as to virtue in this book is fearful, hut the 
love for innocence and beautiful instincts casts a softening tint 
over the gloom. We never saw any thing sweeter or more 
natural than the letters of the mother and sisters of Eugene, 
i(hen they =;o deiightfully sent him the money of which he 
had been wicked enough to plunder them. Tliese trails of 
domestjc life are given with much grace and delicacy of sen- 
timent 

Hon few writers can paint abandon, without running info 
exaggeration ! and here the task was one of peculiar difficulty. 
It seemed as if the writer were conscious enough of his power 
to propose to himself the most difficult task he could under- 

A respectable reviewer in " Les Deux Mondes " would 
wish us io think that there is no lile in Paris like what Balzac 
paints; but we can never believe that: evidently it is "too 
true," though we doubt not there is more redemption tliaa 
he sees. 

But this book was too much for our nerves, and would be, 
probably, for those of most people accustomed lo breathe a 
healthier atmosphere. 

Balzac has been a very fruitful writer, and, as he is fond of 
jugglers' tricks of every description, and holds nothing earnest 
or sacred, he is vain of the wonderful celerity with which 
some of his works, and those quite as good as any, have been 
written. They seem to have been conceived, composed, and 
written down wiMi that degree of speed with which it is pos- 
sible to lay pen lo paper. Indeed, we think he cannot be 
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surpassed in the ready and sustained command of bis resources. 
His almost unequalled quickness and fidelity of eye, both as 
to the disposition of externa! objects, and the symptoms of 
human passion, combined with a strong memory, have filled 
his mind with materials, and we doubt not that if his thoughts 
could be put into writing with the swiftness of thougjil, he 
would give us one of his novels every week in the year. 

Here end our pi-aises of Balzac ; what he is, as a man, in 
daily life, we know not. He must originally have had a heart, 
or he could not read so well the Leai-ta of others ■ perhaps 
there are still private t e tl at toucl h m But as a writer, 
never was the modem Me[ h tophelt the [ r t tl at deni- 
etli " more worthily represented than by Bilzac 

i b p the man of sc ence ith tl at of 

m i del ght to imlyze to classify ; 

n m y m strou no spec men too revolt- 

ng h a d b pas lonleas crutinj But then 

h ft d dinn o knov il'it is far raie and 

xqu H k p u h an object carefully, and puts it 

good L B h h no hatred for what is loathsome, 
mp IV b , no love for what is lovely, no 

laith m what is noble. To him there is no virtue and no 
vice ; men and women are more or less finely organized; no- 
ble and tender conduct is more agreeable than the reverse, 
because it argues better health ; that is all. 

Xor is this from an intellectual calmness, nor from an unu- 
sual power of analyzing motives, and penetrating delusions 
merely; neither is it mere indifference. There is a touch of 
the demon, also, in Balzac, the cold but gayly familiar demon ; 
and the smile of the amateur yields easily to a sneer, as he 
delights to show you on what foul juices the fair flower was 
fed. He is a thorough and willing materialist. The trance 
of religion is congestion of the brain ; the joy of the poet the 
thrilling of the blood in the rapture of sense ; and every 
good not only rises from, but hastens back into, the jaws of 
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dL'afli and iiotiiingtiesa; a rainbow arcli nbove a pestilential 
chaos ! 

Thus Balzac, with all his fort-e and fulness of talent, never 
rises one moment into the region of genius. For genius is, in 
its nature, positive and creative, and cannot exist where there 
is no heart to believe in realities. Neither can he have a per- 
manent influence on a nalure which is not thoroughly corrupt. 
He might for a while stagger an ingenuous mind which had 
not yet thought for itself. But this could not last. His un- 
belief makes his thought too shallow. He has not that power 
ivhicli a mind, only in part sophisticated, may retain, where 
the heart still beats warmly, though it sometimes beats amiss. 
"Write, paint, argue, as you will, where there is a sound spot 
in any human being, he cannot be made to believe that this 
present bodiiy frame is more than a temporary condition of 
his being, though one to which he may have become shame- 
fully enslaved by fault of inheritance, education, or his own 
carelessness. 

Taken in his own way, we know no modem tragedies more 
powerful than Balzac's " Eugenie Grandet," " Sweet Pea," 
" Search after the Absolute," " Father Goriot." See there 
goodness, aspiration, the loveliest instincts, stifled, strangled 
by fale, in the form of our own brute nature. The fate of the 
ancient Prometheus was happiness to that of these, who must 
pay, for ever having believed there was divine fire in heaven, 
by agonies of despair, and conscious degradation, unknown to 
those who began by believing man to be (he most richly 
endowed of brutes — no more ! 

Balzac is admirable in his description of look, lone, gesture. 
He has a keen sense of whatever is peculiar to the individual. 
Nothing in modern romance surpasses the death-scene of 
Father Goriot, the Parisian Lear, in the almost immortal life 
with which the parental instincts are displayed. And with 
eflual precision and delicacy of shading he will paint Iho 
Biiglifest by-play in the manners of some young girl. 
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'* Seraphif US " is merely a specimen of his great powers of 
intellectual transposition. Amid his deliglit at the botanical 
riches of the new and elevated region in which he is travelling, 
we catch, if only by echo, the hem and chuckle of the French 
materialist. 

No more of him ! — We leave him to his suicidal work. 

It is cheering to know how great is the influence such a 
writer as Sue exerts, from his energy of feeling on some sub- 
jects of moral interest. It is true that he has also much talent 
and a various experience of life; but writers who far surpass 
him here, as we think Balzac does, wanting this heart of 
faith, have no influence, except merely on the tastes of their 
readers. 

"We observe, in a late notice of Sue, that he began to write 
at quite mature age, at the suggestion of a friend. We should 
think it was so ; that he was by nature intended for a prac- 
tical man, rather than a writer. He paints all his characters 
from the practical point of view. 

As an observer, when free from exaggeration, he has as 
good an eye as Balzac, but he is far more rarely thus free, 
for, in temperament, he is unequal and sometimes muddy. 
But then he has the heart and failh that Balzac wanU, yet is 
less enslaved by emotion than Sand ; therefore he has made 
more impression on his time and place than either. We refer 
now to his later works; though his earlier show much taleni, 
yet Ilia progress, both as a writer and thinker, has been so 
considerable that those of ihe last few years entirely eclipse 
his earlier essays. 

These latter works are the " Mysteries of Paris," " Matilda," 
and the "Wandering Jew," which is now in course of publica- 
tion. In these, he has begun, and is continuing, a crusade 
a"ainst the evils of a corrupt civilization which arc inflicting 
such woes and wrongs upon his contemporaries. 

Sue, however, does not merely assail, but would build up. 
His anatomy is not intended to injure the corpse, or, like that 
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of Balzac, to entertain the intellectual merely. Earnestly lie 
hopes to leam from it tlie remedies for disease and the condi- 
tions of health. Sue is a Socialist. He believes he sees the 
means by which the heart of mankind may be made to beat 
with one great hope, one love ; and instinct with this tlioiight, 
liis tales of horror are not tragedies. 

This is the secret of the deep interest he has awakened ic 
this country, that he shares a hope which is, half unconsciously 
to herself, stirring all her veins. It is not so warmly out- 
spoken as in other lands, both because no such perva-ive ills 
as yet call loudly for redress, and because pmale conservi 
tism is here great, in proportion to the ■absence of luthori/ed 
despotism. We are not disposed to quariel with this, it i-. 
well for the value of new thoughts to be tested bj a good deal 
of resistance. Opposition, if it does not preclude fiee diacus 
aion la of use m eduLiting men to know what they want, 
Onlj bj intelligent men exercised by thought and tried in 
Mrtue nn eui,h niLi urea ia Sue proposes be carried out; 
and when uch associates present themselves m sufficient 
number'! we have no fear but tiie cause of association, in its 
grander forms, will have fair play in America. 

4s a writer, Sue showi, his want of a high kind of iman-ina- 
tion by his unshnnkmg portrwture of physical horrors. ° We 
do not believe any man could look upon some things he de- 
scribes and live He u very powerful in his description of 
the workinga of ammal nature, especially when he speaks 
of them in animals meiely they have the simplicity of the 
lower kmd with the mDie full expression of human nature 
His pictures of women are of rire excellence, and it is obser- 
vable that the more simple and puie the chat acter is, the more 
justiLe he loes to it This shows that, whatever his career 
may have been his heart is un contaminated. Men he does 
not describe so well and fails entirely when he aims at one 
grand and simple enough for a great moral agent. His con- 
-eplions are stiong, but in execution he is too melodramatic. 
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Just compare his " Wandering Jew " with Ihat of Beraiiger, 
Tbe latter is as diamond compared witli charcoal. Then, like 
all those writers who write in numbers ihat come out weekly 
or monthly, ho abuses himself and his subject ; he often mmt ; 
the arrangement is false and mechanical. 

The attitude of Sue is at this moment imposing, as he stands, 
pen in hand, — this his only weapon against an innumerable 
iiostof foes, — the championof poverty, innocence, and human- 
ity, against superstition, selfishness, and prejudice. When hia 
works are forgotten, — and for all their strong points and bril- 
liant decorations, they may ere long be forgotten, — still the 
"Titer's name shall be held in imperishable honor as (he 
teacher of the ignorant, the guardian of the weak, a true trib- 
une for the people of his own time. 

One of the most unexceptionable and attractive writers of 
modem France is De Vigny. His life has been passed in the 
army ; but many years of peace have given him time for lit- 
erary culture, while his acquaintance witb the traditions of the 
array, from the days of its dramatic achievements under Bona- 
parte, supply the finest materials both for narrative and re- 
Hection. His tales are written witli infinite grace, refined 
sensibility, and a dignified view. His treatment of a subject 
shows that closeness of grasp and clearness of sight which are 
rarely attained by one who is not at home in active as well as 
thoughtful life. He has much penetration, too, and, has 
touched some of the most delicate springs of human action. 
His works have been written in hours of leisure ; this has 
diminished their number, but given him many advantages 
over the thousands of professional writers that fill tbe coffee- 
houses of Paris by day, and its garrets by night. We wish 
he were more read here in the original; with him would be 
found good French, and the manners, thoughts, and feelings 
of a cosmopolitan gentleman. 

To sum up this imperfect account of the merits of these Novel- 
ists ; I see De Vigny, a retiring figure, the gentleman, the solitary 
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thinker, but, in his way, the efficient foe of false honor and super- 
stitious prejudice ; Balzac is the heartless surgeon, probing the 
wounds and describing the delirium of suffering men for the 
amusement of his students ; Sue, a hold and glittering crusader, 
with endless ballads jingling in the silence of the night before 
the battle. They are all much right and a good deal wrong ; for 
instance, all who would lay down their lives for the sake of trutli, 
yet let their virtuous chaiactei-s practise stratagems, falsehood, 
and violence ; in fact, do evil for the sake of good. They still 
show this taint of the old regime, and no wonder ! La belle 
France has worn rouge so long that the purest mountain air 
will nol, at once, or soon, restore the natural hues to her'com- 
plexion. But they are fine figures, and all ruled by the 
onward spirit of the time. Led by that spirit, I see them 
moving on the troubled waters ; they do not sink, and I trust 
they will find their way to the coasts where the new era will 
introduce new methods, in a spirit of nobler activity, wiser 
patience, and holier faith, than the world has yet seen. 

"Will Balzac also see that shore, or has he only broken away 
the bai-s that hindered others from setting sail? We do not 
know. When we read an expression of such lovely innocence 
as the letter of the little country maidens to their Parisian 
brother, (in Father Goriot,) we hope ; hut presently we see 
him sneering behind the mask, and we fear. Let Frenchmen 
speak to this question. They know best what disadvantages a 
Frenchman suffers under, and whether it is possible Balzac 
be still alive, except in his eyes. Those, we know, are quite 

To read Ibese, or any foreign works fairly, the reader must 
understand the national circumstances under which they were 
written. To use them wortliily, he must know how to inter- 
pret them for the use of the universe. 
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THE NEAV SCIENCE, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MESMERISM OR ANIMAL MAGNETISM* 

Man is always trying to get charts and directions for the 
super-sensual element in which he finds himself involuntarily 
moving. Sometimes, indeed, for long periods, a life of con- 
tinual activity in supplying bodily wants or warding off bodily 
dangers will make him inattentive to the eivc urn stances of tbis 
other life. Tlien, in an interval of leisure, he will stai-t to 
find himself pervaded by tbe power of this more subtle and 
searching energy, and will turn his thoughts, with new force, 
to scrutinize its nature and its promises. 

At such times a corps is formed of worlimen, furnished 
with various implements for the work. Some collect facts 
from which they hope to build up a theory ; others propose 
theories by whose light they hope to detect valuable facts ; a 
lar^e number are engaged in circulating reports of these la- 
bors ; a larger in attempting lo prove them invalid and absurd. 
These last are of some use by shaking the canker-worms 
from the trees ; all are of use in elucidating truth, 

SucJi a course of study has the civilized world been en- 
gaged in for some year^ back with regard to what is called 
Animal Magnetism. TVo say tbe civilized world, because, 
though a large portion of the learned and intellectual, to say 
nothing of the thoughtless and tbe prejudiced, view such re- 
searches as folly, yet we believe that those prescient souls, 
those minds more deeply alive, which are tbe life of this 

* Etherolog)-, or the Philosophj' of Mesmetism and Phrenology ; Inclnd- 
ing a New Philosophy of Sleep nnd of CouBdouenees, with a Review of the 
Pretensions of Neurology and Fhreno-Magnecism. By J. Stanley Grimes. 
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and [he parents of tlie next era, all, more or less, consciously 
or unconsciously, share the belief in such an agent as is un- 
derslood by the largest definition of animal magnetism ; that 
is, a means by which influence and thought may be communi- 
cated from one being to another, independent of the usual 
organs, and with a completeness and precision rarely attained 
through these. 

For ourselves, since we became conscious at all of our 
connection with the two forms of being called the spiritual 
and material, we have perceived the existence of such an 
agent, and should have no doubts on the subject, if we "had 
never heard one human voice in correspondent testimony 
with our perceptions. The leality of this agent we know, 
have tested some of its phenomena, but of its law and its 
analysis find ourselves nearly as ignorant as in earliest child- 
hood. And we must confess that the best writers we have 
read seem to us about equally ignorant. We derive pleasure 
and profit in very unequal degrees from their statements, in 
proportion to their candor, clearness of perception, severity 
of judgment, and largeness of view. If they possess these 
elements of wisdom, their statements are valuable as affording 
materials for the true theory ; but theories proposed by them 
affect us, as yet, only as partially sustained hypotheses. Too 
many among them are stained by faults which mast prevent 
their coming to any valuable results, sanguine haste, jealous 
vanity, a lack of that profound devotion which alone can win 
Truth from her cold well, careless classification, abrupt gener- 
alizations. AVe see, as yet, no writer great enough for the 
patient investigation, in a spirit liberal yet severely true, 
which the subject demands. We see no man of Shatspearian, 
Newtonian incapability of deceiving himself or others. 

However, no such man is needed, and we believe that it is 
pure democracy to rejoice that, in this department as in others, 
it is no lont^r some one great genius (hat concentrates within 
himself the vital energy of his time. It is many working 
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togelhei- who <lo tlie work. Tlie waters spring up in every 
direction, as little rills, each of which performs its part. We 
see a movement corresponding with this in the region of exact 
science, and we have no doubt that in the course of fifty years 
a new spiritual circulation wUl be comprehended as clearly 
as (he circulation of the blood is now. 

In metaphysics, in phrenology, in animal magnetism, in 
electricity, in chemistry, the tendency is the same, even when 
conclusions seem most dissonant. The mind presses nearer 
home to the seat of consciousness the more intimate law and 
rule of life, and old limits, become fluid beneath the lire of 
thought. We are learning much, and it will be a grand music, 
that shall be played on this organ of many pipes. 

With regard (o Mr. Grimes's book, in the first place, we do 
not possess sufficient knowledge of the subject to criticise it 
thoroughly ; and secondly, if we did, it could not be done in 
narrow limits. To us his classification is unsatisfactory, his 
theory inadequate, his point of view uncongenial. We disap- 
prove of the spirit in which he criticises other disciples in this 
science, who have, we believe, made some good observations, 
with many failures, though, like himself, they do not hold 
themselves sufficiently lowly as disciples. For wc do not be- 
lieve there is any man, t/el, who is entitled to give liimself the 
air of having taken a degree on this subject. We do not 
want the tone of qualification or mincing apology. We want 
no mock modesty, but its reality, which is the almost sure 
attendint on greatness. What a lesson it would be for this 
country ]f a body of men could be at work together in that 
harmony i\hich would not fail to ensue on a disinterested love 
of dr>co\fimg truth, and with that patience and exactness in 
experiment without which no machine was ever invented 
worthy a patent! The most superficial, go-ahead, hit-or-miss 
American knows that no machine was ever perfected without 
this patience and exactness ; and let no one hope to achieve 
victories in the realm of mind at a cheaper rate than in thai 
of matter. 
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In speaking tlms of Mr. Grimes's book, we can stiil cor- 
dially recommend it to the perusal of our readers. Its state- 
ments are full and sincere. The writer has abilities which 
only need to be used with more thoroughness and a higher 
aim lo guide him to raluable attainments. 

In this connection ive will relate a passage from personal 
experience, to us powerfully expressive of the nature of this 
higher agent In the intercourse of minds, 

Some years ago I went, unexpectedly, into a house wlicre 
a hlind girl, thought at that time to have attained an extra- 
ordinary degree of clairvoyance, lay in a trance of somnam- 
bulism. I was not invited there, nor known lo the parly, hut 
accompanied a gentleman who was. 

The somnambulist was in a very happy state. On her lips 
was the satisfied smile, and her features expressed the gentle ele- 
valion incident to the slate. At that tim I had n i any 

one in it, and had formed no image or ] n n n h bjeet. 
I was agreeably impressed by the m an b 1 but on 
listening to the details of her observation on a d ■«! place, 
I thought she had really no vision, but wa. m ly lei or im- 
pressed by the mind of the person who hill h nl 

After a while I was beckoned forward, and my hand 
given lo the blind girl. The lalter instantly dropped it with 
an expression of pain, and complained that she should have 
been brought in contact with a person so sick, and suffering 
at that moment under violent nervous headache. This really 
was the case, but no one present could have been aware of it. 
After a while tlie somnambulist seemed penitent and trou- 
bled. She asked again for my hand which she had rejected, and, 
while holding it, attempted to magnetize the sufferer. She 
seemed touched by profound pity, spoke most intelligently of 
the disorder of health and its causes, and gave advice, which, 
if followed at that time, I have every reason to believe would 
have remedied the ill. 

Not only the persons present, but the person advised also, 
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had no adequate idea tlien of the extent to which health 
was affected, nor saw fully, fill some time after, the justice of 
what was said by the somnambulist. There is every reason 
to believe that neither bhe, nor the persons who Lad the care 
of her, knew even the name of the person whom she so 
affectionately wished to help. 

Several years after, in visJting an asylum for the blind, 
I saw Ibis same girl seated there. She was no longfr a 
somnambulist, though, from a nervous disease, very suscepti- 
ble to magnetic influences, I went to her among a crowd of 
strangers, and shook hands with her as several others had 
done. I then ashed, " Do you not not know me ? " She an- 
swered, " No." " Do you not remember ever to have met 
me?" She tried lo recollect, but still said, "No." I then 
addressed a few remarks to her about her situation there, but 
she seemed preoccupied, and, while I turned to speak with 
some one else, wrote with a pencil these words, which she gave 
me at parting : — 

■■ Tho illg that Heaven decrees 
The brave iviih courage bear." 

Others may explain this as they will ; lo me it was a token 
that the same affinity that bad acted before, gave the same 
knowledge ; for tlie writer was at the time ill in the same 
way as before. It also seemed to indicate that the somnam- 
bulic trance was only a form of the higher development, the 
sensibility to more subtle influences — in the terms of Mr. 
Grimes, a susceptibility to etherium. The blind girl per- 
haps never knew who I was, but saw my true state more 
clearly than any other person did, and I have kept those 
pencilled lines, written in the stiff, round character proper 
to the blind, as a talisman of " Credenciveness," as the book be- 
fore me styles it, Credulity as the world at large does, and, lo 
my own mind, as one of the clews granted, during this earthly 
life, to the mysteries of future states of being, and more rapid 
9nd complete modes of intercourse between mind and mind. 
15 • 
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The publisliers of Ibis inleresting and s]iiritpd journal 
have, this year, begun to issue a weekly paper in addition 
to their former arrangement. We regret not to Lave been 
able earlier to take some notice of tlieir prospectus, but an 
outline ot it mil be new to mo t of our rejlers 

Their journal hia bitheito been intended for German read- 
ers in tliM country in 1 his been devoted to topics of Euro- 
pean interest but by the addition of tlie "Weekly, it hopes to 
discuss with some fulness those of American inlerest also ; 
thu becoming an orgin of communication between Ger- 
man of tin. olJ ^nJ new home as to their w ints, interests, 
and thougl I These judiciou i cm irks follow : — 

The editors do not coincide with tho e who believe it the 
vocation of the immigrant German, by systematic separation 
from the people who offer him a new home, by voluntary 
withdrawal from the unaccustomed, and, perhaps, for him 
too vehement stream of their iife, in a word, by obstinate 
adhesion to the old, lo keep inviolate the stamp of bis 
nationality. 

" Rather is it their faith that it should be the most earnest 
desire of the immigrant, not merely to appropriate in form, 
but to deserve the rights of a citizen here — rights whicli we 
confide in the healthy mind of the nation to sustain him in, 
all fanatical opposition to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
he must deserve them by becoming an American, not merely 
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in name, but in deed, not merely by assuming claims, but by 
appreciating duties. 

" But while we renounce thiri nan-ow and one-sided isola- 
tion, desiring to integrate ourselves, fairly and truly, with 
the great family that receives us to its hospitality, we will 
hold so much the more firmly to the higher traits of our own 
race. We hold to the noble jewel of our native tongue ; tlie 
memories of our nation's ancient glory ; the sympathy with 
its future, as yet only glimmering in the dusk ; our old, true, 
doroestie manners ; dear inherited customs, that give to the 
tranquillities of home their sanctity — to the intercourse be- 
tween men a fresh, glad life. 

" So much for our position in general." 
Tliey promise, as to Americao affairs, " to be ju^t as far as 
in them lies, and independent, certainly." 

We think the lone of these remarks truly honorable and 
right-minded. It is such a tone that each division of our 
adopted citizens needs to hear from those of their compa^ 
triots able to guide and enlighten them. We do want that 
each nation should preserve what is valuable in its parent 
stock. We want all the elements for the new people of the 
new world. We want the prudence, the honor, the practical 
skill of the English , the fun, the affettionaleness, the gener- 
osity of the Irish; the Miatity, the grace, the quick intelli- 
gence of the French , the thorough hone^tj, the capacity for 
philosophic view, and deep enthusiasm of the German Bie- 
dermann ; the shrewdness and romance of the Scotch, — but we 
want none of their prejudices. We want the healthy seed to 
develop itself into a different plant in the new climate. Wo 
have reason to hope a new and generous race, where the 
Italian meets the (ierman, the Swede, the Jew. Let nothing 
he obliterated, but all be regenerated ; let each leader say in 
like manner to his hand, Apply the old loyalty to a study 
of new duties. Examine yourself whether you are worthy 
of the new rights so freely besfoived i;pon you, and recognize 
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Ihat only intelligent action, and Dot mere bodily presence, can 
make you really a citizen on any soil. It is a glorious boon 
offered you to be a founder of the new dynasty in the new 
world ; but it would have been better for you to have died a 
thousand deaths beneath the factory wheels of England, or 
in the prisons of Eussia, than to sell this great, privilege for 
selfish or servile ends. Here each man has before him the 
choice of Esau — each raay defraud a long succession of souls 
of their princely inheritance. 

Do those whose bodies were born upon ibis soil reject 
you, and claim for themselves the name of natives ? You 
may be natives, in another sort, for the soul may be re-born 
here Cast for yourselves a new nativity, and invoke the 
slany mfluences that do not fail to shine into the life of a good 
m-in, whose heart is kept open daily to truth in eveiy new 
form, \\hose heart is strengthened by a desire to do his duty 
vahanlly to every brother of the human family. Offer upon 
the =oil a libation of worthy feelings in gratitude for the bread 
it so willmgly yields you, and it is true that the " healthy mind 
of the nation " cannot long fail to greet you with joy, and hail 
your endowment with civie rights. 

We must think there is a deep root, in fact, for the late 
bitter expressions of prejudice, however unworthy the mode 
of exhibiting them, against the foreign element in our popular 
tion. We want all this new blood, but we want it purified, 
assimilated, or it will take all form of comeliness from the 
growing nation. Our country is a willing foster mother, but 
her children need wise tutors to prevent them from playing, 
willingly or unwillingly, the viper's part. 

There is a little poem in the Schneilpost, by Mority Hart- 
mann, called the " Three," — which would be a forcible appeal, 
if any were needed, in behalf of all who are exiled from their 
native soil. We translate it into prose, and this will not spoil 
it^i as its poetry lies in the siluation. 

"In a tavern of Hungary are sitting together Three who 
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hare taken refuge there from slom and darkness — in Hun- 
gary, where the wind of chance drives together the children 
of many a land, 

"Their eyes glow Willi fires of various liglit; their locks 
are unlike in their flow; but their hearts — their wounded 
hearts —are urns tilled with the tears of a common grief. 

" One cries, ' Silent companions ! Shall we have no toast 
to cheer our meeting? I offer you one which j-ou cannot 
fail to pledge — Freedom and greatness to the Father- 

"'To the fatherland! But I am one that knows not 
where is his ; I am a Gypsy ; my fatherland lies in the 
realm of tradition — in the mournful lone of the viohn swelled 
by grief and storm. 

" ' I pass musing over heath and moor, and think of my 
painful losses. Yet long since was I weaned from desire of 
a home, and think of Egypt but aa the cymbal sounds.' 

" The second says, ' This toast of fatherland I will not 
drink ; mine own shame should I pledge. For the seed of 
Jacob flies like the dried leaf, and takes no root in the dust 
of slavery.' 

"The lips of (he third seem frozen at the edge of his goblet. 
He asks himself in silence, ' Shall / drink to the fatherland ? 
Lives Poland yet, or is all life departed, and am I, like these, 
a motherless son ? ' " 

To those and others who, if they still had homes, could not 
live there, without starving body and sou!, may our land be a 
fatherland ; and may they seek and learn (o act as children 
in a father's house ! 

A foreign cori'eapondent of the Schnellpost, having, it 
seems, been reproved by some friends on the safe side of 
the water for the violence of his attack on crowned heads, 
and other dilettanti, defends himself with great spirit, and 
argues his case well from his own point of view. We do not 
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agree with !iiin as to the u=e of lUPthocIs, but cannot fail Ui 
sympathize in his feeling. 

Anecdotes of Russian proceedings towards delinquents are 
well associated with oqb anecdote (Quoted of Peter, who yet 
M'as truly the Great. In a foreign city, seeing the gallows, 
he asked the use of that three-cornered thing. Being told, to 
fiang people on, he requested that one might be hung for him, 
directly. Being told this, unfortunately, could not be done, 
as there was no criminal under sentence, he desired that one 
of his own retinue might be made use of. Probably he did 
this with no further thought than the Empress Catharine 
bestowed, on having a ship of the line blown up, as a model 
for the painter who was to adorn her palace with pictures of 
naval battles. Disregard for human life and human happi- 
ness is not confined to the Russian snows, or the eastern hem- 
isphere ; it may he found on every side, though, indeed, nc' 
on a scale so imperial. 
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A LOSG expeclatioii is rewaideil at last hy tlie appearance 
of this book. We cannot wonder that it should have been 
long, when Mr. Carlyie shows us what » world of ill-arranged 
and almost worthless materials he ha? had fo wade through 
before achieving any possibility of order and harmony for his 



The metliod which he has chosen of letting the letters and 
speeches of Cromwell tell the story when possible, only him- 
self doing what is needful to throw light where it is most 
wanted and fill up gaps, is an excellent one. Mr. Carlyie, 
indeed, is a most peremptory showman, and with eacb slide 
of his magic lantern informs us not only of what is necessary 
to enable us to understand it, but /low we must look at it, 
under peril of being ranked as "imbeciles," "canting scep- 
tics," " disgusting rose-water philanthropists," and the Ulie. 
And aware of his power of tacking a nickname oi' ludicrous 
pictui'C (0 any one who refuses to obey, we might perhaps feel 
ourselves, if in his neighborhood, under such constraint and 
fear of deadly laughter, as to lose the benefit of having under 
our eye to form our judgment upon the same materials on 
which he formed bis. 

But tbe ocean separates us, and the showman has his own 
audience of despised victims, or scarce less despised pupils ; 
and we need not fear to be handed down to posterity as "a 
Hi tie gentleman in a gray coat" "shrieking" unutterable "im- 
beeiliiies," or with the like damnaiory aflixes, when we profess 

• Letters and Speeches of Olircr Ctumivell, by Thomas CarlyU. 
(179) 
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that, having read the book, and read the letters and speeches 
thus far, we cannot submit to the showman's explanation of 
the laalera, but must, more than ever, slick to the old " Phil- 
istine," "Dilettante," "Imbecile," and what not view of the 
character of Ci-omwell. 

We all know that to Mr. Carljle greatness is well nigli 
synonymous with virtue, and that he has shown himself a 
firm believer in Providence by receiving tlie men of destiny 
as always entitled to reverence. Sometimes a great success 
has followed the portraits painted by him in the light of such 
■faith, as with regard to Mahomet, for instance. The natural 
autocrat is his delight, and in such pictures as that of the 
monk in " Past and Present," where the geniuses of artist 
and subject coincide, the result is no less delightful for ua. 

But Mr. Carlyle reminds us of the man in a certain parish 
who had alwiiys looked up to one of its squires as a secure 
and blameless idol, and one day in church, when the minister 
asked " all who felt in concern for their souls to rise," looked 
to the idol and seeing him retain his seat, (asleep perchance !) 
sat slill also. One of his friends asking him afterwards how 
he could refuse to answer such an appeal, he replied, " ha 
thought it safest to stay with the squire." 

Mr. Carlyle's squires are all Heaven's justices of peace or 
war, (usually the latter ;) they are beings of true energy and 
genius, and so far, as he describes them, " genuine men," But 
in doubtful cases, where the doubt is between thera and prin- 
ciples, he will insist tliat the men must be in the right. On 
such occasions he favors us with such doctrine as the follow- 
ing, which we confess we had the weakness to read with 
"sibylline execration" and extreme disgust. 

Speaking of Cromwell's course in Ireland : — 

" Oliver's proceedings here have been the theme of much 
loud criticlsni, sibylline execration, into which it is not our 
plan to enter at present. Wc shall give these fifteen letters 
of his in a mass, and without any commentary whatever. To 
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llio.^e wlio tliink that a land overrun with sanguinary quaclis 
can be healed hy sprinkling it wiih rose-water, Ihese Idlers 
must ije very horrible. Terrible surgery this ; but is it sur- 
gery and judgment, or atrocious murder merely ? This is a 
question which should be asked ; and answered. Oliver 
Cromwell did belieTC in God's judgments ; and did not be- 
lieve in the rose-waler plan of surgery, — which, in fact, is 
this editor's case too ! Every idle lie and piece of empty 
bluster this editor hears, he too, like Oliver, has to shudder at 
it ; has to think, ' Thou, idle bluster, not true, thou also art 
shutting men's minds against God's fact; thou wilt issue 
as a cleft crown to some poor man some day ; thou also wilt 
buve to lake shelter in bogs, whither cavalry cannot follow!' 
But in Oliver's time, as I say, there waa still belief in the 
judgments of God; in Oliver's time, there was yet no dis- 
tracted jargon of ' abolishing capital punishments,' of Jean- 
Jacques philanthropy, and universal rose-water in this world 
still so full of Bin. Men's notion was, not for abolishing pun- 
ishments, but for making laws just. God the Maker's laws, 
they considered, had not yet got the punishment abolished 
from them ! Men had a notion that the difference between 
good and evil was still considerable — equal to the difference 
between heaven and liell. It waa a true notion, which all 
men yet saw, and felt, in all fibres of their existence, to be 
true. Only in late decadent generations, fast hastening ti)- 
ward radical change or final perdition, can such indiscriminate 
mashing up of good and evil into one universal patent treacle, 
and most unmedical electuary, of liousseau senlimentalism, 
universal pardon and benevolence, with dinner and drink and 
one cheer more, take effect in our earth. Electuary very 
poisonous, as sweet as it is, and very nauseous ; of which 
Oliver, happier than we, liad not yet heaivj the slightest inti- 
mation even in dreams. 

" In fact, Oliver's dialect is rude and obsolete ; the phrases 
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of Oliver, to him solemn on the perilous battle field as voieoa 
of God, have become to us most mournful when spouted as 
frothy cant from Exeter Hali. The reader has, all along, to 
make steady allowance for that. And on the whole, clear 
recognition will be difficult for liim. To a poor slumberous 
canting age, mumbling to itself every where. Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace, — such a phenomena as Oliver, in 
Ireland or elsewhei-e, is not the most recognizable in all its 
meanings. But it waits there for recognition, and can wait 
an a<re or two. The memory of Oliver Cromwell, as I count, 
has a good many centuries in it yet ; and ages of very varied 
complexion to apply to, before all end. My reader, in this 
passage and others, shall make of it what he can, 

" But certainly, at lowest, here is a set of military de- 
spatches of the most unexampled nature ! Most rough, un- 
kempt ; shaggy as the Numidian lion. A style rugged as 
crags; coarse, drossy: yet with a meaning in it, an energy, 
a depth ; pouring on like a tire torrent; perennial Jire of it 
visible athwart all drosses and detacemenis ; not uninteresting 
to see! This man has come into distracted Ireland with a 
God's truth in the heart of him, though an unexpected one ; 
the tirst such man they have seen for a great while indeed. 
He can-ies acts of Parliament, laws of earth and heaven, in 
one hand ; drawn sword in the other. He addresses the be- 
wildered Irish populations, the black ravenicg coil of sangui- 
nary blustering individuals at Ti-edah and elsewhere : ' San- 
guinary, blustering individuals, whose word is grown worth- 
less as the barking of dogs ; whose very thought is false, rep- 
resenting no fact, but the contrary of fact — behold, 1 am 
come to speak and to do the truth among you. Here are acts 
m Parliament, methods of regulation and veracity, emblems 
the nearest we poor Puritans could make them of God's law- 
book, to which it is and shall be our perpetual effort to make 
them correspond nearer and nearer. Obey ihem, help us to 
perfect them, be peaceable and true under them, it shall be 
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well with you. Refuse to obey them, I will not let you con- 
tinue living ! As articulal* speaking veracious ordeiiy men, 
not as a blustering, murderous kennel of dogs run rabid, shall 
you continue in this earth. Choose !' They cliose to disbe- 
lieve him ; could not understand that he, more than the others, 
meant any truth or justice to them. They rejected his sum- 
mons and terms at Tredah ; he stormed the place; and, ac- 
eoi-dingto his promise, put every man of the garrison lo death. 
His own soldiers are forbidden to plunder, by paper proclama- 
tion ; and in ropes of authentic hemp, they are hanged when 
they do it. To Wexford garrison, the like terms as at Tre- 
dah ; and, foiling these, the like storm. Here is a man whose 
word represents a thing ! Not bluster this, and false jargon 
scattering itself to the winds ; what this man speaks out of 
him comes to pass as a fact ; speech with this man is accu- 
rately pi-ophetic of deed. This is the first king's face poor 
Ireland ever saw ; the first friend's face, lillle as it recognizes 
htm — poor Ireland I " 

Tes, Cromwell had force and sagacity to get that done 
which he had resolved to get done ; and this is the whole truth 
about your admiration, Mr. Carlyle. Accordingly, at Drog- 
heda quoth Cromwell, — 

" I believe we put to sword the whole number of the defend- 
ants. * * Indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arras in the town ; and I think 
Ihat night they put to the sword about two thousand men, 
divers of the officers and soldiers being fled over the bridge 
into the other part of the town ; and where about one hun- 
dred of them possessed St, Peter's Church, steeple, &c. 
These, being summoned to yield to mercy, refused. Where- 
upon I ordered the steeple of St. Peter's Church to be fired ; 
when one of them was heard to say, in the midst of the flames, 
God confound me ! I burn, I burn ! ' 

" I am persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God 
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upon these barbarous wretches who have imbrued their hands 
in so mui^h innocent hlood ; and that it will lend to prevent 
the effusion of blood for the future. Which are the satisfac- 
tory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
remorse and regret. * * This bath been an exceeding 
great mercy." 

Certainly one not of the rose-water or treacle kind, Mr. 
Carlyle says such measures " cut to the heart of the war," 
and brought peace. Was there then no crying of Peace, 
Peace, when there was no peace ? Ask the Irish peasantry 
why they mark that period with the solemn plirase of " Crom- 
well's Curse ! " 

For ourselves, though aware of the mistakes and errors in 
particulars that must occur, we believe the summing up of a 
man's character in the verdict of his time, is likely to be cor- 
rect. We believe that Cromwell was " a curse," as much as 
a blessing, in these acts of his. We believe him ruthless, 
ambitious, half a hypocrite, (few men have courage or want 
of soul to bear being wholly so,) and we think it is rather too 
bad to rave at us in our time for canting, and then hold up 
the prince of canters for our reverence in his " dimly seen 
nobleness." Dimly, indeed, despite the rhetoric and satire 
of Mr. Carlyle ! 

In previous instances where Mr. Carlyle has acted out his 
predeterminations as to the study of a character, we have seen 
circumstances fiivor him, at least sometimes. There were fine 
moments, flue lights upon the character that he would seize 
upon. But here the facts look just as they always have. He 
indeed ascertains that the Cromwell family were not mere 
brewers or plebeians, but " substantial gentry," and that there 
is not the least ground for the common notion that Crom- 
well lived at any time a dissolute life. But with the excep- 
tion of these emendations, still the history looks as of old. 
We sec a man of strong and wise mind, educated by the pres- 
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sure of great occasions to station of command ; we see him 
wearing the religions garb wliich was the custom of the times, 
and even preaching to himself as weD as to others — for well 
(■an we imagine that his courage and his pride wonld have 
fallen wilhout keeping up the illusion ; hut we never see 
Heaven answering liis invocations in any way that can inter- 
fere with the rise of his fortunes or the accomplishment of his 
plans. To ourselves, the tone of these religious holdings-forth 
is sufficiently expressive ; they all ring hollow ; we have 
never read any thing of the sort more repulsive to us than 
the letter to Mr. Hammond, which Mr. Carlyle thinks such a 
iiohle contrast to the impiety of the present time. Indeed, 
we cannot recover from our surprise at Mr. Carlyle's liking 
these letters ; his predetermination must have been strong 
indeed. Again, we see Cromwell ruling with the strong arm, 
and carrying the spirit of monarchy to an excess which no 
Stuart could surpass. Cromwell, indeed, is wise, and the 
king he had punished with death is foolish ; Charles is faith- 
less, and Cromwell crafty ; we see no other difference. Crom- 
well does not, in power, abide by the principles that led liim 
to it ; and we can't help — so rose-water imbeciie are we ! — 
admiring those who do: one Lafayette, for instance — poor 
chevalier so despised by Mr. Carlyle — for abiding by his 
principles, though impracticable, more than Louis Piiilippe, 
who laid them aside, so far as necessary, " to secure peace to 
the kingdom;" and to US it looks black for one who kills 
kings to grow lo be more kingly than a king. 

The death of CLarles I, was a boon to the world, for it 
marked the dawn of a new era, when kings, in common witli 
other men, are to be held accountable by God and mankind 
for what they do. Many who took part in this act which did 
require a courage and faith almost unparalleled, were, no 
doubf, moved by the noblest sense of duty. We doubt not 
this had its share in llie bosom counsels of Cromwell. But 
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we cannot sympathize with the apparent satisfaction of Mr. 
Carlj-le in seeing him engaged, two days after the execu- 
tion, in marriage treaty for his son. This seems more rutli- 
lessness than calmness. One who devoted so many days to 
public fasting and prayer, on less occasions, might well make 
solemn pause on this. Mr. Carlyle thinks much of some 
pleasant domestic letters from Cromwell. What brigand, 
what pirate, fails to have some such soft and light feel- 
In short, we have no time to say all we think ; but we 
stick to the received notions of Old Noll, with his great, red 
nose, hard heart, long head, and crafty ambiguities. Nobody 
ever doubt«d his great abilities and force of will ; neither doubt 
we that he was made an " instrument " just as he professeth. 
But as to looking on him through Mr. Carlyle's glasses, we 
shall not be sneei-ed or stormed into it, unless he has other 
proof to offer than is shown yet. And we resent the violence 
he offers both to our prejudices and our perceptions. If he 
has become interested in Oliver, or any other pet hyena, by 
studying his habits, is that any reason we should admit him 
to our Pantheon ? No ! our imbecility shall keep fast the 
door against any thing short of proofs that in the hyena a 
god is incarnated, Mr. Carlyle declares that he sees it, but 
we really cannot. The hyena is surely not out of the king- 
dom of God, but as to being the finest emblem of what is 
divine — no, no ! 

In short, we can sympathize with the words of John 
Maidstone : -— 

" He [Cromwell] was a strong man in the dark perils of 
war ; in the high places of the field, hope shone in him like a 
pillar of fire, when it had gone out in the others" — a poetic 
and sufficient account of the secret of his power. 

But Mr. Carlyle goes on to gild the refined gold thus : — 
"A genuine king among men, Mr. Maidstone ! The divines! 
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fight this world sees, when it is privileged to see such, and not 
be sicliened wilii tlie nnlioly apery of such." 

We know you do with all your soul love kings and liei-oes, 
Mr. Ciirlyle, but we are not sure you would always know tJie 
Sauls from the Davids. We fear, if you had the disposal of 
the holy oil, you would be templed to pour it on the head of 
him who is taller by the head than all his brethren, without 
sufficient care as to purity of inward testimony. 

Such is the impression lefl on us by the book thus far, as 
to the view of its hero ; but as to what difficulties attended the 
writing the history of Cromwell, the reader will like to see 
what Mr. Carlyle himself says : — 

" These authentic utterances of the man Oliver himself — 
I have gathered them from far and near; fished them up 
from the foul Lethean quagmires where they lay buried ; I 
have washed, or endeavored to wash, them clean irom for- 
eign stupidities, (such a job of buck-washing as I do not long 
lo repeat ;) and the world shall now see them in their own 
sliape." 

For the rest, this book is of Lourae entertaining, witty, 
dramatic, picturesque : all tiait= tint are piquant, many that 
have pi-ofound intcrest,aie bioughtoutbetterthan new. The ' 
" letters and speeches " are put into readable state, and this 
alone is a great benefit. They ire a relief after Mr. Carlyle's 
high-seasoned writing; and this again is a relief after their 
long-winded dimnesses. Most of the heroic anecdotes of tlie 
time had been used up before, but they lose nothing in the 
hands of Carlyle ; and pictures of the scenes, such as of Nase- 
by fight, for instance, it was lefl lo him to give. We have 
passed over the hackneyed ground attended by a torch-bearer, 
who lias given a new animation to the procession of events, 
and cast a ruddy glow on many a striking physiognomy. That 
nny trulh of high value has been brought to light, we do not 
perceive — certainly nothing has been added lo our own sense 
of the greatness of the times, nor any new view presented 
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that n-e can adopt, iis lo the popition ani] tliaracfor of iha 

We close wilh the only one of CromwcU's letters that wc 
really like. Here his religious worda and hb temper seem 
quite sincere. 

" Ta my loviaij Brother, Colonel Valentine Walton .- 77iese. 
Juiy, UU. 

" Dear Sik : It's our duty to sympathize in all mercies ; 
and to praise the Lord together in chastisemenfs or trials, so 
that we may sorrow together. 

" Truly England and the church of God hath had a great 
favor from the Lord, in this great victory given unto us, such 
as the like never was since this war began. It had all the 
evidences of an absolute victory obtained by the Lord's bless- 
ing upon the godly party principally, "We never charged but 
we routed the enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, 
being our own horse, saving a few Scots in our rear, beat all 
the prince's horse. God make them as stubble to our swordi!. 
We charged their regiments of foot with our horse, and routed 
all we charged. The particulars I cannot relate now ; but I 
believe, of twenty thousand, the prince hath not four thousand 
lefl. Give glory, ail the glory, to God. 

" Sir, God halh taken away your eldest son by a cannon- 
shot. It brake his leg. We were necessilaled lo have it cut 
off, whereof he died. 

" Sir, you know ray own trials this way ; * but the Lord 
supported me with this, that the Lord took him into the hap- 
piness we all pant for and live for. There is your precious 
child, full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any more. 
He was a gallant young man, exceedingly gracious. God 
give you his comfort. Before his death he was so full of 

eadyf;ill™ in ttiese wars; non« 
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comfort, (hat lo Frank Russel and myself he could not ex- 
jii-ess it, ' it was so great above his pain.' Tliis he said lo us. 
Indeed it was admirable. A little after, lie said one thing 
lay upon his spirit, I asked him what that was. He told 
me it was, that God had not suffered him to be any more the 
executioner of his enemies. At his fall, his horse being killed 
with the bullet, and, as I am informed, three horses more, I 
am told he bid them open to the right and lefl, that he might 
see the rogues run. Truly he was exceedingly beloved in 
the army, of all that knew him. But few knew him ; for he 
was a precious young man, fit for God. You have cause to 
bless the Lord. He is a glorious saint in heaven ; wherein 
you ought exceedingly to rejoice. Let this drink up your 
sorrow ; seeing these are not feigned words to comfort you, 
but the thing is so real and undoubted a truth. You may do 
all things by the strength of Christ. Seek that, and you 
shall easily bear your trial. Let this public mercy to the 
clmrch of God make you to forget your private sorrow. The 
Lord be your strength ; so prays 

"Tour truly faithful and loving brother, 

"Olivf.k Ckoiiwell." 

And add this noble passage, in which Carlyle speaks of the 
morbid affection of Cromwell's mind : — 

" In those years it must be that Dr. Simcott, physician in 
Huntingdon, had to do with Oliver's hypochondriac maladies. 
He told Sir Philip Warwick, unluckily specifying no date, or 
none that has survived, 'he had often been sent for at mid- 
night;' Mr. Cromwell for many years was very 'splenetic,' 
(spleen-struck,) often thought he was just about to die, and 
also ' had fancies about the Town Cross.' • Brief intimation, 
of which the reflective reader may make a great deal. Sam- 
uel Johnson too had hypochondrias ; all great souls are apt to 

• Sir Philip TVnrwick's JMemoirs, (London, 1701,) p. 249. 
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have i and to be in fliiek darkness generally, till the eternal 
ways and the celestial guiding stars disclose themselves, and 
the vague abyss of life knit itself up into firmaments for them. 
The temptations in the wilderness, choices of Hercules, and the 
like, in siiccinct-'or loose form, are appointed for every man 
that will assert a soul in himself and be a man. Let Oliver 
take comfort in his dark sorrows and melancholies. The 
quantity of soitow he has, does it not mean withal the quan- 
tity of sympaihy he has, the quantity of faculty and victory 
he shall yet have ? ' Our sorrow is the inverted image of our 
nobleness.' The depth of our despair measures what capa- 
bility, and height of claim, we have to hope. Black smoke as 
of Tophet filling all your universe, it can yet by true heart- 
energy become_^»ie, and brilliancy of heaven. Courage!" 

Were the flame but a pure as well as a bright flame ! Some- 
times we know the black phantoms change to white angel 
forms ; tiie vulture is metamorphosed into a dove. "Was it so 
in this instance ? Unlike Mr. Carlyle, we are willing to let 
each reader judge for liimself ; but perhaps we should not be 
so generous if we had studied ourselves sick in wading through 
ail that mass of papers, and had nothing to defend us against 
the bitterness of biliousness, except a growing enthusiasm 
about our hero. 
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At the distance of tbrce yeurs this volume follows the first 
series of Essays, which have already made to themselves a 
circle of readers, attentive, thoughtful, more and more intelli- 
gent ; and this circle is a large one if we consider the circum- 
stances of this country, and of England also, at this time. 

Ill England it would seem there are a larger number of 
persons waiting for an iuvilation to calm thought and sincere 
iniercourse than among ourselves. Copies of Mr. Emerson's 
first published little volume called " Nature," have there been 
sold by thousands in a short time, while one edition has needed 
seven years to get circulated here. Several of hb orations 
and essays from (he "Dial" have also been republished 
there, and met with a reverent and earnest response. 

We suppose that while in England the want of such a voice 
is as great as here, a larger number are at leisure to recog- 
nize that want ; a far larger number have set foot in the spec- 
ulative region, and have ears refined to appreciate these 
melodious accents. 

Our people, heated by a partisan spirit, necessarily occu- 
pied in these first stages by bringing out the material resources 
of the land, not generally prepared by early training for 
the enjoyment of books that require attention and reflection, 
are still more injured by a large majority of writers and 
speakers, who lend all their efforts to flatter corrupt tastes 
and mental indolence, instead of feeling it their prerogative 
and their duty to admonish the community of the danger and 

• Essajs, Stoond Series, by Ralph Wj'.do Emerson. 
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nraiise it to nobler energy. The plan of the popular writer or 
lecturer is not to say the beat he knows in as few and 
ivell-cLosen words as he can, making it his first aim to do 
justice to the subject. Rather he seeks to beat out a thought 
as thin as possible, and to consider wJiat the audience will be 
most willing to receive. 

The result of such a course is inevitable. Literature and 
art must become daily moi-e degi-aded; philosopliy cannot 
exist. A man who feels within bis mind some spark of 
genius, or a capacity for the exercises of talent, should con- 
sider himself as endowed with a saered commission. He is 
the natural priest, the shepherd of the people. He must 
raise his mind as high as he can towards the heaven of truth, 
and liy to draw up with hira those less gifted by nature wilh 
ethereal lightness. If he does not so, but rather employs his 
powers to flatter them in their poverty, and to hinder aspira- 
tion by useless words, and a mere seeming of activity, his sin 
is great j he is false to God, and false to man, 

JIuch of this sin indeed is done ignorantly. The idea tliat 
literature calls men to the genuine hierarchy is almoot for- 
gotten. One, wlio finds himself able, uses his pen, as he 
might a trowel, solely to procure himself bread, without hav- 
ing reflected on the position in which he thereby places 
himself. 

Apart from the Iroop of mercenaries, there is one, still 
larger, of those who use their powers merely for local and 
temporary ends, aiming at no excellence other than may con- 
duce to these. Among these rank persons of honor and the 
best intentions ; but they neglect the lasting for the transient, 
as a man neglects to furnish his mind that be may provide the 
better for the house in which his body is to dwell for a few 
years. 

At a period when these sins and errors are prevalent, and 
threaten to become more so, how can we sufficiently prize and 
honor a mind which is quite pure from such ? "When, as in the 
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present case, we find a man whose only aim is the discernment 
and interpretation of the spiritual laws by which we live, and 
move, and have our being, all whose objects are pei'manent, 
and whose every word stands for a fact. 

If only as a representative of ihe claims of individual cul- 
ture in a nation whicli is prone to lay such stress on artificial 
organization and external results, Mr. Emerson would he in- 
valuable here. History will inscribe his name as a father of 
his country, for he is one who pleads her cause against herself. 

If New England may be regarded as a chief mental focus 
to the Xew World, — and many symptoms seem to ^ve her this 
place, — as to other centres belong the characteristics of heart 
and lungs to the body politic; if we may believe, as we 
do believe, that what is to be acted out, in the country at 
large, is, most frequently, first indicated there, as all the phe- 
nomena of Ihe nervous system are in the fantasies of the brain, 
we may hail as an auspicious omen the influence Mr. Emer- 
son has there obtained, which is deep-rooted, increasing, and, 
over the younger portion of the community, far greater liian 
that of any other person. 

His books are received there with a more ready intelli- 
gence than elsewhere, partly because his range of personal 
experience and illustration applies to that region ; partly be- 
cause he has prepared the way for his books to be read by 
his great powers as a speaker. 

The audience that waited for years upon the lectures, a 
part of which is incorporated into these volumes of Essays, 
was never lai^e, but it was select, and it was constant. Among 
the hearers were some, who, though, attracted by the beauty 
of character and manner, they were willing to hear the speaker 
through, yet always went away discontented. They were accus- 
tomed to an artificial method, whose scaflTolding could easily 
be retraced, and desired an obvious sequence of logical infer- 
ences. They insisted there was nothing in what they had 
heard, because they could not give a clear account of its 
17 
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couree and purport. They did not see that Pindar's odes 
might be very well arranged for their own purpose, and yet 
not bear translating into the methods of Mr, Locke. 

Others were content to be benefited by a good influence, 
without a strict analysis of its means. " My wife says it is 
about the eleTation of human nature, and so it seems to me," 
was a fit reply to some of the critics. Many were satisfied 
to find themselves excited to congenial thought and nobler life, 
without an exact catalogue of the thoughts of the speaker. 

Those who believed no truth could exist, unless encased by 
the burrs of opinion, went away utterly baffled. Sometimes 
they (bought he was on their side ; ften presently would come 
something on the other. He really seemed to believe there 
were two sides to every subject, and even to intimate higher 
ground, from which each might be seen to have an infinite 
number of sides or bearings, an impertinence not to be en- 
dured ! The partisan heard but once, and returned no more. 

But some there were, — simple souls, — whose life had been, 
perhaps, without clear light, yet still a-search after truth for 
its own sake, who were able to receive what followed on the 
suggestion of a subject in a natural manner, as a stream of 
thought. These recogniaed, beneath the veil of words, the 
still small voice of conscience, the vestal fires of lone religious 
hours, and the mild teachings of the summer woods. 

The charm of the elocution, too, was great. His general 
manner was that of the reader, occasionally rising into direct 
address or invocation in passages where tenderness or majesty 
demanded more energy. At such times both eye and voice 
caOed on a remote future to give a worthy reply, — a future 
which shall manifest more largely the universal soul as it was 
then manifest to this soul. The tone of the voice was a grave 
body tone, full and sweet rather Ihan sonorous, yet fiexible, 
and haunted by many modulations, as even instruments of 
wood and brass seem to become after ttey have been long 
played on with skill and taste ; how much more so the human 
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voice ! In tlie more expressive passages it uttered notes of 
silvery clearness, winning, yet still more commanding. The 
words uttered iu tliose tones floated a while above us, then 
took root in the memory like winged seed. 

In the union of an even rustic plainness with lyric inspira- 
tions, religious dignity with philosophic calmness, keen sagaci- 
ty in details with boldness of view, we saw what brought to 
mind the early poets and legislators of Greece — men who 
taught their fellows to plough and avoid moral evil, sing hymns 
to the gods, and watch the metamorphoses of nature. Here 
in civic Boston was such a man — one who could see man in 
his original grandeur.flJid hia original childishness, rooted in 
simple natui'c, raising to the heavens the brow and eyes of a 

And these lectures seemed not so much lectures as gi'ave 
didactic poems, theogooies, perhaps, adorned by odes when 
some power was in question whom the poet had best learned 
to serve, and with eclogues wisely portraying in familiar 
tongue the duties of man to man and " harmless animals." 

Such was the attitude in which the speaker appeared to 
that portion of the audience who have remained permanently at- 
tached to him. They value his words as the signets of reality ; 
receive his influence as a help and incentive to a nobler disci- 
pline than the age, in its general aspect, appears to require ; 
and do not fear to anticipate the verdict of posterity in claim- 
ing for him the honors of greatness, and, in some respects, of 
a master. 

In New England Mr. Emerson thus formed for himself a 
class of readers who rejoice to study in bis books what they 
already know by heart. For, tliongh the thought has become 
familiar, its beautiful garb is always fresh and bright in hue. 

A similar circle of " like-minded" persons the books must and 
do form for themselves, though with a movement less directly 
powerful, as more distant from its source. 

The Essays have also been obnoxious to many charges; 
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to that of obscurity, or want of perfect articulation ; of 
" euphuism," as an excess of fancy in proportion to imagina- 
tion, and an inclination, at times, to subtlety at the expense of 
strength, have been styled. The human heart complains of 
iuadequacy, either in the natore or experience of the writer, 
to represent its full vocation and its deeper needs. Some- 
times it speaks of this want as " under development," or a 
want of expansion which may yet he remedied ; sometimes 
doubts whether "in this mansion there be either hall or portal 
to receive the loftier of the passions." Sometimes the soul is 
deified at the expense of nature, then again nature at that of 
man ; and we are not quite sure that we can make a true har- 
mony by balance of the statements. This writer has never 
writlen one good work, if such a work be one where the 
whole commands more attention than the parls, or if such a 
one be produced only where, after an accumulation of mate- 
rials, fire enough be applied to fuse the whole into one new 
substance. This second series is superior in this respect to 
the former; yet in no one essay is ihe main stress so obvious 
as to produce on the mind the harmonious effect of a noble 
river or a tree in full leaf. Single passages and sentences en- 
gage our attention too much in proportion. These Essays, it 
has been justly said, tire like a string of mosaics or a house 
built oi medals. We miss what we expect in the work of tlie 
great poet, or the great philosopher — the liberal air of all the 
zones ; the glow, uniform yet various in tint, which is given 
to a body by free circulation of the heart's blood from the 
hour of birth. Here is, undoubtedly, the man of ideas ; but 
we want the ideal man also — want the heart and genius of 
human life to interpret it; and here our satisfaction is not so 
perfect. We doubt this friend raised himself too early to the 
perpendicular, and did not lie along the ground long enough to 
hear the secret whispers of our parent life. We could wish 
he might be thrown by conflicts on the lap of mother earth, 
to see if he would not rise again with added powers. 
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All this we may say, but it cannot excuse us from benefit- 
inf by the great gifts that have been given, and assigning 
them their due place. 

Some painters paint on a red ground. And this color may 
be supposed to represent the groundwork most immediately 
congenial to most men, as it is the color of blood, and repre- 
senrs human vitality. The figures traced upon it are instinct 
with life in its fulness and depth. 

But other painters paint on a gold ground. And a very 
different, but no less natural, because also a celestial beauty, 
is given to their works who choose for their foundation the 
color of the sunbeam, which Nature has preferred for her 
most precious product, and that which will best bear the test 
of purification — gold. 

If another simile may be allowed, another no less apt is at 
hand. "Wine is the most brilliant and intense expression of 
the powers of earth. It is her potable fire, her answer to 
the sun. It exhilarates, it inspires, but then it is liable to 
fever and intoxicate, too, the careless partaker. 

Jlead was the chosen drink of the northern gods. And 
this essence of the honey of the mountain bee was not thought 
unworthy fo revive the souls of the valiant wlio had left their 
bodies on the fields of strife below. 

Nectar should combine the virtues of the ruby wine, the 
golden mead, without their defects or dangers. 

Two high ckims on the attention of bia contemporaries our 
wTiter can vindicate. One from bis sincerity. You have 
his thought just as it found place in the life of his own soul. 
Thus, however near or relatively distant its approximation to 
absolute truth, its aetion on you cannot faii to be healthful. 
It is a part of the free air. 

Emevsott belongs io that band of whom there may be found a 

few in every age, and who now in known human history may 

be counted by hundreds who worship the one God only, the 

God of Truth. They worship, not saints, nor creeds, nor 

17* 
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churches, nor reliques nor idols in any form The mind is 
kppt open to trull and I fe only valued as a tendency towards 
It Th s in t 1 e llu I ated by i ts and words of Jove, pu- 
1 ty nd tell genc-e b h are the salt of 1 e earth ; let 
tl e m n test cn=tal of ti at salt I w II ngly by a I eld in 

The other claim is dei i\ ed from that part of iiis life, which, 
if sometimes obstructed or chilled by the critical iuleilect, ia 
yet the prevalent and the main source of his power. It is 
that by which he imprisons his hearer only to free him a^am 
as a "liberating God," (to use his own word?.) But, indeed, 
let us use Ihem altogether, for none other, ancient or m.idern, 
can more worthily express how, making present to u* the 
courses and destinies of nature, he invests himself wilh her 
serenity and animates us with her joy, 

" Poetry wab all written before time was ; and whenever we 
are so finely organized that we can penetrate into (hat region 
where the air is music, ive hear those prima! wai-blings, and 
attempt to write tliem down, but we lose ever and anon a 
word or a verse, and substitute something of our own, and 
thus miswrile the poem. The men of more delicate ear write 
down these cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, 
though imperfect, become the songs of the nations." 

Thus have we, in a brief and unworthy manner, indicated 
some views of these books. The only true criticism of these 
or any good books may be gained by making Ihem the com- 
panions of our lives. Does every accession of knowledge or 
a juster sense of beauty make us prize them more? Then 
they are good, indeed, and more immortal than mortal. Let 
that test be applied to these Essays which will lead to great 
and complete poems — somewhere. 
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We have hatl this hook before us for several weeks, but the 
task of reading it has hecn so repulsive that we have been 
obliged to get through it by short stages, with long intervals 
of rest and refreshment between, and have only just reached 
the end. We believe, however, we are now possessed of its 
substance, so far as it ia possible to admit into any mind 
matter wholly uncongenial with its structure, its faith, and 
its hope. 

Meanwhile others have shown themselves more energetic 
in the task, and notices have appeared that express, in part, 
our own views. Among others an able critic has thus summed 
up his impressions: — 

» Of the whole we will say briefly, that its premises arc 
monstrous, its reasoning sophistical, its conclusions absurd, and 
its spirit diabolic." 

We know not that we can find a better scheme of arrange- 
ment for wliat we have to say than by dividing it into sections 
un Icr these four heads : — 

1st Tl e premises are monstrous. Here we must add the 
q al ficat on, they are monstrous to us. The God of these 
wr ter ib i ot the God we recognize ; the views they have of 
h man nature are antipodal to ours. We believe in a Crea- 
tive Sp r t, the essense of whose being is Love. He has 
created men in the spirit of love, intending to develop them to 

" A Defence of Capital Puniahment, and an Essaj on the Ground ani. 
Reason ot Punishment, uith Spedai Reference to the Penaltj of Death. 
NeivYork, 1816. 

(IMJ 
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perfect harmony with himself. He has permitted the tempo, 
rary existence of evil as a condition necessary to bring out in 
them free agency and individuality of character. Punishment 
is the necessary result of a bad choice in them ; it is not 
meant by him as vengeance, but as an admonition to choose 
better. Man is not born totally evil ; he is born capable both 
of good and evil, and the Holy Spirit in working on him only 
quickens the soul already there to know its Father. To one 
who takes such views the address of Jesus becomes intelligi- 
ble — "Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful." " For with the same measure that ye mele withal, 
it shall be measured to you again." 

Those who take these views of the relation between God 
and man must naturally tend to have punishment consist as 
much as possible in the inward spiritual resulla of fauhs, 
rather than a violent outward enforcement of penalty. They 
must, so far as possible, seek to revere God by showing them- 
selves brotherly to man ; and if they wish to obey Christ, 
will not forget that he eame especially to call sinners to re- 
pentance. 

The views of these writers are the opposite of all this. "Wo 
need not slate them ; they are sufficiently indicated m each 
page of their own. Their conclusions are the natural result 
of such premises. We could say nothing about either, except 
to express dissent from beginning to end. Yet would it be 
sweet and noble, and worthy of this late period of human 
progress, if their position had been stated in a spirit of reli- 
gious, of manly courtesy ; if they had had the soul to say, 
" We differ from you, but we know that so wide and full a 
stream of thought and emotion as you are moved by could 
not, under the providential rule in which we believe, have 
arben in vain. The object of every such manifestation of life 
must be to bring out truth ; come, let us seek it together. 
Let us show you our view, compare it with yours, and let us 
Bee which is the better. If, as we think, the truth lie with ua, 
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what joy will it be for us to east the clear light on the object 
of your aspiraUons ! " 

Of this degree of liberality we have kaowii some, eyen, whc 
served the same creed as these writers to be capable. There 
is, indeed, a higher spirit, which, believing all forms of opinion 
which we hold in the present stage of our growth can be but 
approsiraations to truth, and that God has permitted to the 
multitude of men a multitude of ways by which they may 
approach one common goal, looks with reverence on all modes 
of faith sincerely held and acted upon, and while it rejoices in 
those souls which have reached the higher stages of- spiritual 
growth, has no despair as to those which stiU grope in a narrow 
path and by a glimmering light. Such hberality is, of course, 
out of the question with such writers as the present. Their 
faith binds them to believe that they have absolute truth, and 
that all who do not believe as they do are wretched heretics. 
Those whose creed is of narrower scope are to them hateful 
bigots ; but also those with whom it is of wider are latitudina- 
riana or infidels. The spot of earth on which they stand is 
the only one safe from the conflagration, and only through 
spectacles and spyglasses such as are used by them can the 
sun and stars be seen. Yet, as we said before, some such, 
tliough incapacitated for an intellectual, are not so for a spir- 
itual tolerance. With them the heart, more Christ-like than 
the creed, urges to a spirit of love and reverence even towards 
convictions opposed to their own The sincere man is always 
i-especfable in their eyes, and they cannot help feeling that, 
wherever there is a desire for truth, there is the spirit of God, 
and his true priests will approach with gentleness, and do 
their ministry with holy care. Unhappily, it is very different 
with the persons before us, 

We let go the first two counts of the indictment. Their 
premises are, as we have said, such as we totally dissent from, 
and their conclusions such as natumlly flow fi'om those prem- 
ises. Yet Ihey arc those of a large body of men, and there 
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must, no doubt, be temporary good in this state of tbiugs, oi 
it would not be permitted. When these writers say, that to 
them moral and penal are coincident terms, they display a 
state of mind which prefers basing virtue on the fear of pun- 
ishment, rather than the love of right. If tliis be sincerely 
their state, if the idea of morality is with them entirely de- 
pendent on the retributions upon vice, rather than the loveli- 
ness and joys of goodness, it is impossible for those who are 
in a different state of mind to say what they do need. It may 
seem to us, indeed, that, if the strait jacket was taken off, they 
might recover the natural energy of their frames, and do far 
better without it ; or that, if no longer hurried along the road 
by the impending lash behind, they might uplift their eyes, 
and find sufficient cause for speed in the glory visible before, 
though at a distance ; however, it is not for us to say what 
their wants are. Let them choose their own principles of 
action, fliid if they lead to purity of life, and benevolence, 
and humanity of heart, we will not say a word against 
them. 

But in the instance before us, they do not pi'oduce these 
good fruits, but the contrary ; and therefore we have some- 
thing to say on the other part of the criticism, to wit : that 
" the reasoning is sophistical, and the spirit diabolic ; " for, 
indeed, in the sense of pride by which the angels fell, arro- 
gance of judgment, malice, and al! uncharitable ness, we have 
never looked on printed pages more deeply sinful. We love 
an honest lover ; but next best, we, with Dr. Johnson, know 
how to respect an honest liater. But even lie would scaice 
endure so bitter and ardent haters as these, and iMth =o many 
and inconsistent objects of hatred — who hate Catholics ind 
thorough Protestants, hate materialists, and hale spintuih-t" 
Their list is really too large for liuman sympathy 

We wish, however, to make all due allowance for inci- 
pacity in these writers to do better; and their disqualifications 
for their tasi, apart from a form of belief which inclmes them 
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rather to cling to the past, than to seek progress for the future, 
Beeni to be manj'. 

The "reasoning is sophistical," and it would need tlie pa- 
tience of a Socrates to unravel the weary web, and com-inco 
these sophists, against their will, that they are exactly in the 
opposite region to what they suppose. For the task we 
have not space, skill, or patience ; but we can give some 
hints by which readers may he led to examine whether it is 
so or not. 

These writers profess to occupy the position of defence ; 
surely never was one sustained so in the spirit of offence. 

Ist They appeal either ti. the natural or regenprate man, 
as suits their purpose. Sometimes ail traditions and their 
literal interpretations are right ; sometimes it is impossible 
to interpret them aright, unless according to some peculiar 
doctrine, and the natural inference of the common mind would 
be an error. 

2d. They strain, but vainly, to show the New Testament 
no improvement on the Old, and themselves in harmonious 
relations to both. On this subject we would confidently leave 
the arbitration to a mind — could such a one bo found — 
sufficiently disciplined to examine the subject, and new both 
to the New Testament and this volume, as that of Eammohun 
Roy might have been, whether its views are not of the same 
strain that Jesus sought to correct and enlighten among the 
Jews, and whether the writers do not treat the teachings of the 
new dispensation most unfairiy, in their desire to wrest them 
into the service of the old. 

3d. "Wherever there is a weak place in the argument, it is 
filled up by abuse of tli" opposite party. The words " absurd," 
"infidel," " blasphemuu^," "shallow philosophy," "sickly sen- 
timentalism," and the like, are among the favorite missiles of 
these defenders of the truth. They are of a sort whose fre- 
quent use is generally supposed to argue the want of a shield 
of reason and a heart of failh. 
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And Iliis brings us to a more close consideration of tlie 
spirit of this book, characterized by our contemporary as 
"diaboiic." And' we, also, cannot excuse ourselves from 
marking it as, in this respect, one of the worst books we Lavo 

It is not merely bitter intolerance, arrogance, and want of 
spii'itual perception, which we have to condemn in these 
writers. It is a want of fairness and honor, of which we 
think they must be conscious. We fear they are of those 
who hold the opinion that the end sanctifies the means, and 
who, by pretending to serve the God of ti-uth by other means 
than alriet trutli, have drawn upon the " ministers of reli- 
^on " the frequent obloquy of " priestcraft." How else are 
we to construe the artful use of the words "dishonest" and 
"infidel," wherever they are likely to awaken tlie fears and 
prejudices of the ignorant ? 

Of as bad a stamp as any is the part of this book headed 
" Spurious Public Opinion." Here, as in the insinuations 
against Charks Burleigh, we are unable to believe the writers 
to be sincere. Where we think tliey are, however poor and 
narrow we may esteem their statement, we can respect it, but 
here we cannot. 

Who can believe that such passages as the following stand 
for any thing real in the mind of the writer ? 

"Indeed, there is nothing that can possibly check the spirit 
of murder, but the fear of death. That was all that Cain 
feared ; he did not say. People will put me in prison, but, 
They wiU put me to death ; and how many other murders he 
may have committed, when released from that fear, the sacred 
writer does not tell us !" 

Why does not the writer of this passage draw the inference, 
and accuse God of mistake, as he says his opponents accuse 
Him, whenever they attempt to get beyond the Jewish ideas 
of vengeance. He plainly thinks death was the only safe 
penalty in this case of Cain. 
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" The reaacn ng lioni these dnielhngs of depravity in tnal- 
efiictors is to the list degree ii retched and absurd. Hard 
pushed indeed mu t he be m ar^iUment who can consent to 
dive dowa into the polluted heart of a Newgate criminal, in 
order to fish up from the confe^^Sions of his monstrous, unnat- 
ural obduratj an argument in that ^ ery obduracy against the 
fit punishment of his own crimes," 

We can only wish for such a man, that the vicissitudes of 
life may break through tlie crust of theological arrogance and 
Phariseeism, and force him to "dive down" into the depths 
of his own nature, IVe should see afterwards whether he 
would be so forward to throw stones at malefactors, so eager 
to hurry souls to wliat he regards as a final account. 

But we have said enough as to the spirit and tendency of 
this book. We shall only add a few words as to the un- 
worthy use of the word "infidel," iu the attempt lo fix a 
stigma upon opponents. We feel still more contempt than 
indignation at the desire to work iu this way on the unthink- 
ing and ignorant. 

We ourselves are of (he number stigmatized by these per- 
sons as sharing an infidel tendency, as are all not enlisted 
under their own sectarian banner. They, on their side, seem 
to us unbelievers in all that is most pure and holy, and in the 
saving grace of love. They do not believe in God, as we 
believe ; tliey seem to us utterly deficient in the spirit of 
Christ, and to be of the number of those who are always call- 
ing, "Lord, Lord," yet ni-ver have known him. We find 
throughout these pafres the temper of " Lord, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are" — hatred of those whom 
they deem Gentiles, and a merciless spirit towards the sinner j 
yet we do not take upon ourselves to give them the name of 
infidels, and we solemnly call them to trial before the bar of 
the Only Wise and Pure, the Searcher of hearts, to render an 
account of this daring assumption. We ask them in that 
presence, if they are not of the class threatened with " retri- 
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butioii" for saying fo their brother, "Thou fool;" and that 
not merely in the heat of anger, but cooUy, pertinaciously, 
and in a thousand ways. 

We call to sit in council the spirits of our Puritan fathers, 
and ask if such was the right of individual judgment, of pri- 
vate conscience, liey came here to vindicate. And we solicit 
the verdict of posterity as to whether the spirit of mercy or 
of vengeance be the more divine, and whether the denuncia- 
tory and personal mode chosen by these writers for carrying 
on this inquiry bo tlie true one. 

We wish most sincerely this book had been a wise and 
noble one. To ascertain just principles, it is necessary that 
the discussion should be full and fair, and both sides ably 
argued. After this has been done, the sense of the world 
can decide. It would be a happiness for which it might seem 
that man at this time of day is ripe, that the opposing parties 
should meet in open lists as brothers, believing each that the 
other desired only that the truth should triumph, and able to 
clasp hands as men of different structure and ways of think- 
ing, but fellow-students of the divine will. O, had we but 
found such an adversary, above the use of artful abuse, or 
the feints of sophistry, able to believe in the noble intention 
of a foe as of a friend, how cheerily would the trumpets ring 
out while the assembled world echoed the signal woi-ds, " Gob 
SPEED TUB Eight ! " The tide of progress rolls onward, 
swelling more and more with the lives of those who would 
fain see all men called to repentance. It must be a strong 
arm, indeed, that can build a dam to Slay it even lor a mo- 
ment. None such do we see yet; but we should rejoice in a 
noble and strong opponent, putting forth all his power for 
conscience's sake. God speed the Eight ! 
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MISCELLANIES. 



FIRST OF JANUARY. 

The new year dawns, and its appearance is hailed by a 
flutter of festivity. Men and women run from house to house, 
scattering gifts, smiles, and congratulations. It is a custom 
that seems horrowed from a better day, unless indeed it be & 
prophecy that such must come. 

For ivhy so inuch congratulation ? A year has passed ; we 
are nearer by a twelvemonth to the terra of this earthly pro- 
bation. It is a solemn thought ; and though the consraous- 
ness of having hallowed the days by our best endeavor, and 
of having much occasion to look to the Ruling Power of all 
with grateful benediction, must, in cases where such feelings 
are unalloyed, bring joy, one would think it must even then 
be a grave joy, and one that would disincline to this loud gay- 
ety in welcoming a new year; another year — in which we 
may, indeed, strive forward in a good spirit, and find our 
strivings blest, but must surely expect trials, temptations, and 
disappointments from without ; frailty, short-coming, or con- 
vulsion in ourselves. 

If it be appropriate to a reflective habit of mind to ask with 
(207) 
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each niglit-feU the Pythagorean questions, hou' miicli more so 
at the close of the year ! 

" What hast thou done that's worth the doing ? 
And what pursued that's worth pursuing ? 
What sought thou knewest thou shoiildst shun ? 
What done thou shouldst have left undone ? " 

The intellectual man will also ask, What new truths have 
been opened to me, or what ftct's presented that will leid to 
the diBCo^eiy of liuthi'* The poet and the lover, — What 
new form-, of he^uty hiie been presented for my ddight, ind 
a^ memoi ihle illu-.tiitioii-.of the dmne pie-.eni,e — unceasing, 
but oftLutimes unfcit bj our sluggish natures 

Are there many men who fill sometimes to ask them 
selves questions to this depth' who do not care to know 
whelhci they have done right, or foiborne to do wiong, 
whether their spirits ha\o been enlightened by tiuth, or 
kindled by beauty '^ 

Te«, strange to saj, theie in, many who, de-pite the nat- 
ural ampliations of the eoul wd the le^elations showered upon 
ibe world, think only whether ihej haie made money , wheth- 
er the world thinks more highly of them than it did in bygone 
years ; whether wife and children have been in good bodily 
health, and what those who call to pay their respects and 
drink the new year's coffee, will think of their carpets, 
new also. 

How oflen is it that the rich man thinks even of that pro- 
posed by Dickens as the noblest employment of the season, 
making the poor happy m the wiy he likes best for himself, 
by distribution of turkej and plum pudding! Some, indeed, 
adorn the day with this much grace, though we doubt whether 
it be oftenest those i^ho could each, with ease, make that one 
day a glimpse of comfort to a thousand who pass the other 
winter days in shivering poverty. But some such there are 
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who go about to the dark and frosty dwellings, giving the 
" mite " wliere and wlien it is most needed. T\'e knew a lady, 
all whose riches consisted in her good head and two hands. 
Widow of an eminent lawyer, but keeping boarders for a live- 
lihood ; engaged in that hai-dest of occupations, with her house 
full and her hands full, she yet found time to make and bake 
for new year's day a hundred pies — and not the pie from 
which, being cut, issued (he famous four-and-twenty black- 
birds, "ave more cause for merriment, or was a filler " dish 
to set before the king." 

God bless his majesty, the good king, who on such a day 
cares for the least as much as the greatest ; and like Henry 
IV., proposes it as a wortliy aim of his endeavor that " every 
poor man shall have his chicken in the pot." This does not 
seem, on superficial survey, such a wonderful boon to crave 
for creatures made in God's own likeness, yet is it one that 
no king could ever yet bestow on his subjects, if we except 
the king of Cockaigne. Our maker of the hundred pies 
is the best prophet we have seen, as yet, of such a blissful 
state. 

But mostly to him who hath is given in material as well 
as in spiritual things, and we fear the pleasures of this day 
are arranged almost wholly in reference to the beautiful, the 
healthy, the wealthy, the witty, and that but few banquets are 
prepared for the halt, the blind, and the sorrowful. But where 
they are, of a surety water turns to wine by inevitable Christ- 
power; no aid of miracle need be invoked. As for thoughts 
which should make an epoch of the period, we suppose the 
number of these to be in about the same proportion to the 
number of minds capable of thought, that the pearls now ex- 
istent bear to the oysters still subslstent. 

Can we make pearb from our oyster-bed ? At least, let ua 
open some of Ihe shells and try. 

Dear public and friends ! we wish you a Imppy new year. 
We trust that the year past has given earnest of such a one 
18* 
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in 60 far as having laught you somewhat how lo deserve and 
to appreciate it. 

For ourselves, the months have brought much, though, 
perhaps, superficial instruction. Its scope has been chiefly 
lore and hope for all human beings, and among others for 
thyself. 

We have seen many fair poesies of human life, in which, 
however, the tragic thread has not been wanting. We have 
beheld the exquisite developments of childhood, and sunned 
the heart in its smiles. But also have we discerned the evil 
star looming up that threatened cloud and wreck to its future 
years. We have seen beings of some precious gif^s lost irre- 
coverably, as regards this present life, from inheritance of a 
bad organization and unfortunate circumstances of early years. 
The victims of vice we have observed lying in the guttei', com- 
panied by vermin, trampled upon by sensuality and ignorance, 
and saw those who wished not to rise, and those who strove 
so to do, hut fell back through weakness. Sadder and more 
ominous sliU, we have seen the good man — in many impulses 
and acts of most pure mo t liberal and undoubted goodnes 
— yet have we noted a spot of baae mduJgence a hbre ol 
brutality canker in a i til pa t this fit e jhnt and while we 
could not withdraw love a 1 citfcm for the good we could 
not doubt, havewcjt secretly m tie heirt for the ill we 
could not deny. We h^^^c obsei\ed tno deaths one of thi, 
sinner, early cut down one of the just, full of jears ind 
honor — lioth were calm both professed their rein ice n tlic 
wisdom of a heavenly Father We have looked ui n the 
beauteous shows of nature in undi (urbed auccession i oly 
moonlight on the snows loving moonlight on the summer 
fields, the stars which disappomt never and blesn ever, the 
flowing waters which soothe and stimulate, a garden of roses 
calling for queens among women, poets and heroes among 
men. We have marked a desire to answer to this call, and 
genius brought nch wine, but spilt it on the way, from her 
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careless, fickle gait; and virtue famt«d with a touch of the 
peacock ; and philosophy, never enjoying, always seeking, 
had got together all the materials for the crowning experi- 
ment, hut there was no love to kindle the Are under the fur- 
nace, and the precious secret is not precipitated yet, for the 
pot will not hoil to make the gold through your 



if love do not fan the fire. 

Wo hai e eeen the decay of friendships unable to endure the 
h^ht of an ideal hope — have seen, too, their resurrectioa io 
I filth and hope beyond the tomb, where the form lies we once 
SI fondly cherished. It is not dead, but sleepeth ; and we 
n Itch, but must weep, too, sometimes, for (lie night is cold 
iiid lonely m the place of tombs. 

iNdtuie has appeared dressed in her veil of snowy flowers for 
the bridal We have seen her brooding over her joys, a young 
mother in the pride and fulness of beauty, and then bearing her 
offspring to their richly ornamented sepulchre, and lately ob- 
served her as if kneeling with folded hands in the stillness of 
Iirayer, while the bare trees and frozen streams bore witness 
to her patience. 

0, much, much have we seen, and a little learned. Such is 
the record of the private mind ; and yel, as the bright snake- 
fkin is cast, many sigh and cry, — 

'■ The niser mind 
Moutna less for what Time lakes away 
Than what he leaves behind." 

Eut for ourselves, we And there is kernel in the nut, though 
its ripening be deferred till the late frosty weather, and it 
prove a hard nut to crack even then. Looking at the indi- 
vidual, we see a degree of growth, or the promise of such. 
In the cliild there is a force which will outlast the wreck, and 
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reach at last the promised shore. The good man, once roused 
from his moral lethargy, shaU make atonement for hia fault, 
and endure a penance that ■will deepen and purify his whole 
nature. The poor lost ones claim a new trial in a new life, 
and will there, we trust, seize firmer hold on the good for the 
experience they have had of the bad. 

'■ Wg never sec ttc stars 



The seemin" losses arc, in trolli, but as pruning of the vine 
to make the g pe s veil u ore r cl 1 

But ho V t h tl o e lii^er d y dull I e nat on 
and that congre a of ucl tie wo Id' ^^ u t take i 
broad and s perfic al view of ll eae aa e 1 1 e of i r a e 1 1 
and in ne her ca^e can more I e lone TI e secret of li 
confessioml or rather of the 1 r e lo ot c n e o p p 
unless in joe cforn 

So we w 11 ot trj to sei h ind m n h t 1 to lo 1. o r 
the world fiom an ideal pomt of i icu . 

Here we find the same phenomena repeated; the good 
nation is yet somehow so sick at heart that you are not sure 
its goodness will ever produce a harmony of life ; over the 
young nation, (our own,) rich in enei^ and full of glee, brood 
terrible omens ; others, as Poland and Italy, seem irrecover- 
ably lost. They may revive, but we feel as if it must be 
under new forms. 

Forma come and go, but principles are developed and dis- 
played more and more. The caldron simmers, and so great is 
the fire that we expect it soon to boil over, and new fates 
appear for Europe. 

Spain is dymg by inches ; England shows symptoms of 
having passed her meridian ; Austria has taken opium, but 
she must awake ere long ; France is in an uneasy dream — 
she knows she has been very sick, has had terrible remedies 
administered, and ought to be getting thoroughly well, which 
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6he is not. Louis Philippe watches by her pillow, doses and 
bleeds lier, so that she cannot fairly try her strength, and find 
whether something or nothing has been done. But Louis 
Philippe and Mellernioh must soon, in the course of nature, 
leave this scene ; and then there will be none to keep out air 
and light from the chamber, and the patients will be roused 
and ascertain their true condition. 

No power b in the ascending course except the Hussian ; 
and that has such a condensation of brute force, animated by 
despotic will, that it seems sometimes as if it might by and 
hy stride over Europe and face us across the water. Then 
would be opposed to one another the two extremes of Autoc- 
racy and Democracy, and a trial of strength would ensue be- 
tween the two principlea more grand and full than any ever 
6cen on this planet, and of which the result must he to bind 
mankind by one chain of convictions. Should, indeed. Des- 
potism and Democracy meet as the two slaveholding powers 
of the world, the result can hardly be predicted. But there is 
room in the intervening ^e for many changes, and the caars 
profess to wish lo free their serfs, as our planters do to free 
their slaves, and we suppose with equal sincerity ; hut the 
need of sometimes professing such desires is a deference to 
the progress of principles which hid fair to have their era yet. 

We hope such an era steadfastly, notwithstanding the deeds 
of darkness that have made this year forever memorable in 
our annals. Our nation has indeed shown that the lust of 
gain is at present her ruling passion. She is not only resolute, 
but shameless, about it, and has no doubt or scruple as to lay- 
ing aside the glorious office, assigned her by fate, of herald 
of freedom, light, and peace to the civilized world. 

Yet we must not despair. Even so the Jewish king, 
crowned with all gifts that Heaven could bestow, was intoxi- 
cated by their plenitude, and went astray after the most 
worthless idols. But he was not permitted to forfeit finally 
the position de=igncd for him ; he was drawn or dragged back 
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to it ; and so shall it bo with this nalioo. There are trials in 
store which shall amend us. 

We must believe that the pure blood shown in the time of 
our revolution still glows in the heart; but the body of our 
nation is full of foreign elements. A large proportion of our 
citizens, or their parents, came here for worldly advantage, 
and have never raised their minds to any idea of destiny or 
duty. More money — more land I are all the watchwords 
they know. They have received the inlieritance earned by 
the fathers of the revolution, without their wisdom and vir- 
tue to use it. But this cannot last. The vision of those 
pi-ophetic souls must bo realized, else the nation cou!d not 
esist ; every body must at least " have soul enough to save 
the expense of salt," or it cannot be preserved alive. 

What a year it has been with ua ! Texas annexed, and 
more annexations in store ; slavery perpetuated, as the most 
striking new feature of these movements. Such are the fruits 
of American love of liberty! Mormons murdered and driven 
out, as an expression of American freedom of conscience ; 
Cassius Clay's paper expelled from Kentucky ; that is Amer- 
ican freedom of the press. And all these deeds defended on 
the true Eussian grounds, " We {the stronger) know what 
you (the weaker) ought to do and be, and it shall be so." 

Thus the principles which it was supposed, some ten years 
back, had begun lo regenerate the world, are left without a 
trophy for this past year, except in the spread of Kongo's 
movement in Germany, and that of associative and commu- 
nist principles both here and in Europe,, which, let the world- 
ling deem as he will about their practicability, he cannot 
deny to be animated by faith in God and a desire for the good 
of man. We must add to these the important symptoms of 
the spread of peace principles. 

Meanwhile, if the more valuable springs of action seem to 
lie dormant for a time, there i-J a constant invention and per- 
fection of the means of action and communication which seema 
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to say ■' Do but wait patiently tUei-e is something of universal 
impjrtvnLe to be dene by •ind by, and all is preparing for it 
to be univeraally known and used at once." Else what avail 
raagnetii. telegraphs steamers and rail-cars traversing every 
lood of lanil ind ocean phonography and the mingling of all 
1 tpiatures till North i,mbr»ces South and Denmark lays her 
head upon the lap of Italj ■' Surely there would not he all 
this pomp ot jiepiration ai to the means 
i 5= there nere like lo be something worthy ti 

\mid the s ^^ns of the breaking down of ban'iera, we may 
ment on the Empeif i ^Nicholas letting his daughter pass from 
the Greek to Ike Koinan church, for the sake of marrying her 
to the Au trnn prince Again, similarity between him and 
us he too la tameless for while he signs this marriage 
ontract w th one hand he holds the knout in the other to 
dine the Roman Catholic Pole? into the Greek church. 
But it IS a fatal sign for his empire. 'Tis but the first step 
that costs and the Russians may look back to the marriage 
of the Gr^nd Du(,hess Olga as the Chinese will lo the can- 
nonalng of the English as the first sign of dissolution in the 
pre^tnt f^rm of national lite 

A Sim Hr token is given by llie violation of etiquette of 
nhi h Mr Polk IS ateu ed m his message. He, at the head 
ft a govemment sjeaks of governmenta and their doings 
slraightf orwat 1 a ho would of persons, and the lower, strong- 
hold of the idea of a tormer age, now propped up by eti- 
quette and civihties onlj, trembles to its foundation. 

Another sign of the time-i is the general panic which the 
dptay ot the potato causes "We believe this is not without a 
providential me mrag and mil call attention still mOre to the 
w ints of the people at large New and more provident reg- 
ulations must te brought out, that they may not again be left 
with onlj I potato between them and starvation. By another 
oi the e « him iLal co n i lencei between the histories of Aris- 
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tocraey and Democracy, the supply of truffles is also failing. 
The land ia losing the " nic« tilings " that the queen {iruly a 
young queen) thought might be eaten in place of hread. 
Does not this indicate a period in which it will be felt that 
there must he provision for all — the rich shall not have their 
trufaes if the poor are driven to eat nettles, as the French 
and Irish liave in bygone ages ? 

The poem of which we here give a prose translation lately 
appeared in Germany. It is ivrilten by Morita Hartmann, and 
contains the ffist of the matter. 

Mistress Potato. 

There was a great stately house full of people, who have 
been running in and out of its lofty gates ever since the gray 
times of Olympus. There tliey wept, laughed, shouted, 
moMiTied, and, like day and night, came the usual changes of 
joys with plagues and sorrows. Haunting that great house 
up and down, making, baking, and roasting, covering and wait- 
ing on the table, has there lived a vast number of years a 
loyal serving maid of the olden time — her name was Mrs. 
Potato. She was a still, little, old mother, who wore no baw- 
bles or laces, but. always had to be satisfied with her plain, 
every-day clothes ; and unheeded, unKonored, oftentimes jeered 
at and forgotten, she served all day at the kitchen tire, and 
slept at night in the worst room. When she brought the dishes 
to table she got rarely a thankful glance; only at times some 
very poor man would in secret shake kindly her hand. 

Generation after generation passed by, as the trees blossom, 
bear fruit, and wither; but faithful remained the old housemaid, 
always the servant of the last heir. 

But one morning — hear what happened. All the people 
came lo table, and lo ! there was nothing to eat, for our good 
old Mistress Potato had not been able to rise from her bed. 
She felt sharp pains creeping through her poor old bones. 
No wonder she was worn out at last I She had not in all her 
life dared lake a day's rest, lest so the poor should starve. 
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Indtetl, it is wonderful that her good will should have kept her 
up so long. She must have had a great constitution to begin 
with. 

The guests had to go away without breakfast. They 
were a little troubled, but hoped to make up for it at dinner 
time. But dinner time came, and the table was empty; and 
then, indeed, they began to inquire about the welfare of Cook- 
maid Potato. And up into her dark chamber, where she lay 
on her poor bed, came great and little, young and old, to ask 
after the good creature. "What can be done for her?" 
" Uring warm clothes, medicine, a better bed." " Lay aside 
your work to help her." "If she dies we shall never again 
be able to fill the table;" and now, indeed, they sang her 
praises. 

0, what a fuss about the sick bed in that moist and mouldy 
chamber! and out doore it was just ihe same — priests with 
their masses, pi-ocessions, and prayers, and all the world 
ready to walk to penance, if Mistress Potato could but be 
saved. And the doctors in their wigs, and counsellors in 
masks of gravity, sat there to devise some remedy to avert 
this terrible ill. 

As when a most illustrious dame is recovering fiom birth 
of a son, so new bulletins inform the world of the health of 
Jlistiess Polato, and, not content with what they thus learn, 
couriers and lackeys besiege the door ; nay, Ihe king's coach 
is stopping there. Yes! yes! the humble poor maid, 'tis 
about her they are all so frightened ! Who would e^ er have 
believed it in days when the table was nicely covered? 

The gentlemen of pens and books, priests, kings, lords, and 
ministers, all have senses to scent our famine. Natheless 
Jijstress Potato gets no belter. May God help her for the 
sake, not of such people, but of the poor. For the great it is a 
token they should note, that all must crumble and fall to ruin, 
if they will work and weary to death the poor maid who cooks 
in the kitchen. 
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She lived for you in the dirt and ashes, provided daily for 
poor and rich ; you ought to humble yourselves for her sake. 
Ah, could we hope that you would take a hint, and nexl time 
pay some heed to the housemaid before she is ivorii and 
wearied to death ! 

So sighs, rather than Lopes, Moritz Hartmann. The wise min- 
isters of England, indeed, seem much more composed than he 
supposes them. They are like the old man who, when he saw 
the avalanche coming down upon his village, said, "It is com- 
ing, but I shall have time to fill my pipe once more." Ife 
went in to do so, and was buried beneath the ruins. But Sir 
Robert Peel, who is so deliberate, has, doubtless, manna in 
store for those who have lost their customary food. 

Another sign of the times is, that there ate left on the 
earth none of the last dynasty of geniuses, rich in so many 
imperial heads. Tbe world is full of talent, but it flows 
downward to water the plain. There are no towering heighta, 
no Mont Blancs now. We cannot recall one great genius at 
this day Uving. The time of prophets is over, and the era 
they prophesied must be at hand ; in its conduct a larger pro- 
portion of the human race shall take part than ever before. 
As prime ministers have succeeded kings in the substantials 
of monarchy, so now shall a house of representatives succeed 
prime ministers. 

Altogether, It looks as if a great time was coming, and that 
time one of democracy. Our country will play a ruling part. 
Her eagle will lead the van ; hut whether to soar upward to 
the sun or to stoop for helpless prey, who now dares prombe ? 
At present she has scarce achieved a Eoman nobleness, a Ko- 
man liberty ; and whether her eagle is less like the vulture, 
and more like the Thcenis, than was the fierce Eoman bird, 
we dare not say. May the new year give hopes of the lat- 
ter, even if the bird need first to be purified by fire, 
Jan. 1, 18i6. 
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It was a beautiful custom among some of tlie Indian fribes, 
once a year, to extinguish all the fires, and, by a day of fast- 
ing and profound devotion, to propitiate the Great Spirit for 
the coming year. They then produced sparks by friction, and 
lighted up afresh the altar and the hearth with the new fire. 

And this fire was considered as the most precious and sacred 
gift from one person to another, binding them in bonds of 
inviolate friendship for that year, certainly ; with a hope that 
the same might endure through life. From the young to the 
old, it was a token of the highest respect ; from the old to the 
young, of a great expectation. 

To us would that it might be granted to solemnize the new 
year by the mental renovation of which this ceremony was the 
eloquent symbol. Would that we might extinguish, if cnly for 
a day,tliose fires wherR an uninformed religious ardor has led 
to human sacrifices ; which have warmed the household, but, 
also, prepared pernicious, more than wholesome, viands for 

The Indian produced the new spark by friction. It would 
be a still more beautiful emblem, and expressive of the more 
extended powers of civilized men, if we should draw the spark 
from the centre of our system and the source of light, by means 
of the burning glass. 

\Vhere, then, is to be found the new knowledge, the new 
thought, the new hope, that shall begin a new year in a spirit 
not discordant with " the acceptable year of the Lord " ? 
Suj-cly there must be such existing, if latent — some sparks 
3f new fire, pure from ashes and from smoke, worthy to btj 
(21 ill 
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offered as a new year's gift. Let us look at the signs of the 
times, to see m what spot this fire shall be sought — on what 
fuel it may be fed. The ancients poured out libations of the 
choicest juices of earth, to express their gratitude to the Power 
that had enabled them to be sustained from her bosom. They 
enfranchised slaves, to show that devotion to the gods induced 
a sympathy with men. 

Let us look about us to see with what rites, what acts of 
devotion, this modern Christian nation greets the approach 
of the new year ! by what signs she denotes the clear morn- 
ing of a better day, such as may be expected when the eagle 
has entered into covenant with the dove. 

This last week brings tidings that a portion of the inhab- 
itants of Illinois, the rich and blooming region on which every 
ffQ. of nature has been lavished, to encourage (he industry and 
brighten the hopes of man, not only refuses a libation to the 
Power that has so blessed their fields, but declares that the 
dew is theirs, and the sunlight is theirs — that they live from 
and for themselves, acknowledging no obligation and no duty 
to Grod or to man.* 

One man has freed a slave ; but a great part of the nation 
is now busy in contriving measures that may best rivet the 
fetters on those now chained, and forge them strongest for 
millions yet unborn. 

Selfishness and tyranny no longer wear the mask; they 
walk haughtily abroad, affronting with tlieir hard-hearted 
boasts and brazen resolves the patience of the sweet heavens. 
National honor is trodden under foot for a national bribe, and 
neither sex nor age defends the redresser of injuries from the 
rage of the injurer. 

Yet, amid these reports which come flying on the paper- 
wings of every day, the scornful laugh of the gnomes, who 

• [In refusing to repeal nhat ace technicBlIy and significantly fermed her 
" Black Laws," relating to the settleiuent of colored men, and their tif hta 
within that state. — Ed.] 
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begin to believe they can buy all souls witli their gold, was 
checked a moment when the aged knight* of the better cause 
answered the challenge — truly in keeping with the "chiv- 
alry" of the time — "Ton are in the wrong, and I will kick 
you," by holding tbe hands of the chevalier till those around 
secured him. We think the man of old must have held him 
with his eye, as physicians of moral power can insane patients. 
Great as are his exploits for his age, he cannot have much 
bodily strength, unless by miracle. 

The treatment of Mr. Adams and Mr. Hoar seems to show 
that we are not fitted to emulate the savages in preparation 
for the new fire. The Indians knew how to reverence the 
old and the wise. 

Among the manifestos of the day, it is impossible not to 
respect that of the Mexican minister for the manly indigna- 
tion with which he has uttered truths, however deep our mor- 
tification at hearing tbem. It has been observed for the last 
fifty years, that the tone of diplomatic correspondence was 
much improved, as to simplicity and directness. Once, diplo- 
macy was another name for intrigue, and a paper of this sort 
was expected to be a mesh of artful phrases, through which 
the true meaning might be detected, but never actually 
grasped. Now, here is one where an occasion being afibrded 
by the unutterable folly of the corresponding parly, a minister 
speaks the truth as it lies in his mind, directly and plainly, as 
man speaks to man. His statement will command the sym- 
pathy of the civilized world. 

As to the state papers that have followed, they are of a 
nature to make the Austrian despot sneer, aa he counts in his 
oratory the woollen stockings he has got knit by imprisoning 
all the free geniuses in his dominions. He, at least, only ap- 
peals to the legitimacy of blood ; these dare appeal to legiti- 
macy, as seen from a moral point of view. History will class 

* John Quincy Adiims. 
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6uch claims with Ihc brags of sharpers, who bully theii' vjctiraa 
about their honor, while they stretch forth (heir hands for the 
gold they have won with loaded dice, " Do you dare to say 
the dice are loaded ? Pi'ove it ; and I will shoot you for 
injuring my honor," 

The Mexican makes his gloss on the page of American 
lionor ; • the girl t in the Kentucky prison on that of her 
freedom; the delegate of Massachusetts,! on that of her 
union. Ye stars, whose image America has placed upon her 
banner, answer us ! Are Bot your unions of a different sort ? 
Do they not work to other results ? 

Yet we cannot lightly be discouraged, or alarmed, as to the 
destiny of our country. The whole history of its discovery 
and early progress iodicates too clearly the purposes of 
Heaven with regard to it. Could we relinquish the thought 
thafit was deslined for the scene of a new and illustrious act 
in the great drama, the past would be inexplicable, no less 
than the future without hope. 

Last week, wiiich brought us so many unpleasant notices 
of home affairs, brought also an account of the magnificent 
telescope lately perfected by the Earl of Eosse. With means 
of observation now almost divine, we perceive that some of 
the brightest stars, of which Sirius is one, have dark compan- 
ions, whose presence is, by earthly spectators, only to be de- 
tected from the inequalities they cause in the motions of their 
radiant companions. It was a new and most imposing illus- 
tration how, in carrying out the divine scheme, of which we 
have as yet only spelled out the few first lines, (he dark is 
made to wait upon, and, in the full result, harmonize with, (lie 
bright. The sense of such pervasive analogies should enlarge 
patience and animate hope. 

• For her trefltment of a sister republic in our liife war with Mexico, 
t Miss Delia Webster. 

t Hon. Samuel Hoar, sent to Charleston, S, C. to test in tho courts he. 
lan-s, and driven thence with his daughler hy a mob. 
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Yet, if offences must come, woe be to those by whom they 
come ; and that of men, who sin against a heritage like ours, 
is as that of the backsliders among the ehosen people of the 
elder day. We, too, have been chosen, and plain indications 
been given, by a wonderful conjunction of auspicious influ- 
ences, that the ark of human hopes has been placed for the 
present in our charge. Woe be to those who betray this 
trust ! On their heads are to be heaped the curses of unnum- 
bered ages ! 

Can he sleep, who in this past year has wickedly or lightly 
committed acts calculated to injure the few or many ; who 
has poisoned the ears and the hearts he might have rightly 
informed ; who has steeped in tears the cup of thousands ; 
who has put back, as far as in him lay, the accomplishment 
of general good and happiness for the sake of his selfish 
aggrandizement or selfish luxury ; who has sold to a party 
what was meant for mankind ? If such sleep, dreadful shall 
be the waking. 

" Deliver us from evil." In public or in private, it is easy 
to give pain — hard to give pure pleasure ; easy to do evil — 
hard to do good, God docs his good in the whole, despite of 
bad men ; but only from a very pure mind will he permit 
original good to proceed in the day. Happy those who can 
feel that during the past year, they have, to the best of their 
knowledge, refrained from evil. Happy those who determine 
to proceed in this by the light of conscience. It is but a 
spark ; yet from that spark may be drawn fire-light enough 
for worlds and systems of worlds — and that light is ever 

And with this thought nses again the memory of the fair 
lines that light has brought to view in the histories of some 
men. If the nation tends to wrong, there are yet present the 
ten just men. The hands and lips of this great form may be 
impure, but pure blood flows yet within her veins — the blood 
of tlic noble bands who first sought these shores from the 
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British isles and France, for conscience sake. Too many 
have come since, for bread alone. We cannot Llame — we 
must not reject tliem ; but let us leach them, in giving theni 
bread, to prize that salt, too, without which all on earth must 
lose its savor. Tes ! let ua teach them, not rail at their inev- 
itable ignorance and unenlightened action, but teach them and 
their children as our own ; if we do so, their children and ours 
™*7 yet act as one body obedient to one soul ; and if we act 
rightly now, Ihat soul a pure soul. 

Atid ye, sable bands, forced hither against j-our will, kept 
down here now by a force hateful to nature, a will alien from 
God ! It does sometimes seem as if the avenging angel wore 
your hue, and would place in your hands the sword to punish 
the cruel injustice of our fathers, the seliish perversity of the 
sons. Yet are there no means of atonement? Must the 
innocent suffer with the guilty ? Teach us, O All- Wise, the 
clew out of this labyrinth ; and if we faithfully encounter its 
darkness and dread, and emerge into clear light, wilt thou not 
bid us "go and sin no more" ? 

Meanwliile, let us proceed as we can, picking our steps 
along the slippery road. If we keep Iht; right direction, 
what matters it that we must pass througli so much mud? 
The promise is sure : — 

AngeU shall free the feet from stain. In their own hue of 
If, undismayed, we reach the hills where the true ohves 

The olive groves, which we must seek in cold and damp, 

Aloae can yield us oil for a perpetual lamp. 
Then sound again the golden bom with promise ever new ; 
The princely deer will ne'er be caught by those that slack 

pursue ; 
Let the " White Doe " of angel hopes be always kept in view. 
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'Ves I sound agaiti the horn — of hope the golden horn ! 
Ansiver it, flutes and pipes, from yaliej'S still and lom ; 
Warder?, from your high towers, with trumps of silver scorn, 
And harps in maidens' bowers, with strings from deep hearts 

All answer to the horn — of hope the golden horn ! 

There is still hope, there is still an America, while private 
lives are ruled by the Puritan, by the Huguenot conscien- 
tiousness, and while there are some who can repudiale, not 
their debts, hut the supposition that they will not strive to 
pay their debts to their age, and to Heaven, who gave them 
a share in its great promise. 
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This merry season of light jokes and lighfer love-tokens, ia 
which Cupid presents the feathered end of the dart, as if he 
meant to tickle before he wounded the captive, has always 
had a great charm for me. When but a child, I saw Allston's 
picluie of the " Lady reading a Valentine," and the mild 
womanliness of the picture, so remote from passion no less 
than vanity, so capable of tenderness, so chastely timid in its 
self-possession, has given a color to the gayest thoughts con- 
nected with the Aiy From the ruff of Allston's Lady, whose 
I t h m 1 t p 11 hud thoughts of girlish 

t ttl f fldgdip hich never yet were 

t mjt d Irom th t S ra W 11 s Valentine, is indeed 

abrodtpbt hih a take without material 

h f m 1 

B f II th I hi d p 1 re associated with the day, 
I a. 1 t Ih f mished by the way in 

h h 1 b t d R k 

Th El m dl Ajlmf th Insane is conducted on 
h m t w 1 hbe 1 pi k w t the present day. Its 

] t d t D F I h h d mple opportunity to 
observe the best modes of managmg this class of diseases both 
here and in Europe, and he is one able, by refined sympathies 
and intellectual discernment, to apply the best that is known 
and to discover more. 

Under his care the beautifully situated establishment at 
Bloomingdale loses every sign of the hospital and tie prison, 
not long since thought to be inseparable from such a place. 
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It is a house of refuge, where those too deeply wounded or 
disturbed in body or spirit to keep up that semblanci; or de- 
i-i-ee of sanity which the conduct of affairs in the world at 
large demands, may be soothed by gentle care, intelligent 
sympathy, and a judicious attention to their physical welfare, 
into health, or, at least, into tranquillity. 

Dr. Earle, in addition lo modes of turning the attention from 
causes of morbid irrifatjoa, and promoting brighter and juster 
thoughts, whieh he uses in common with other institutions, has 
this winter delivered a course of lectures to the patients. We 
were present at one of these some weeks since. Tlie subjects 
touched upon were, often, of a nature to demand as close at- 
tention as an audience of regular students {not college students, 
but real students) can be induced to give. The large assem- 
bly present were almost uniformly silent, to appearance inler- 
ested, and showed a power of decorum and self-government 
often wanting among those who esteem themselves in healthful 
mastery of their morals and manners. We saw, with great 
satisfaction, generous thoughts and solid pursuits offered, aa 
well as li"lit amusements, for the choice of the sick in mind. 
For it is our experience that such sickness arises as often from 
want of concentration as any other cause. One of the noblest 
youths that ever trod this soil was wont to say, " he was never 
tired, if he could only see far enough." He is now gone 
where his view may be less bounded ; but we, who stay be- 
hind, may take the hint that mania, no less than the commonest 
forms of prejudice, bespeaks a mind which does not see fer 
enough to correct partial impressions. No doubt, in many 
cases, dissipation of thought, after attention is once distorted 
into some morbid direction, may be the first method of cure; 
hut we are glad to see others provided for those who are ready 
for them. 

St. Valentine's Eve had been appointed for one of the 
dancing parlies at the institution, and a few friends from '• the 
world's people " invited (o be present. 
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At aa early hour the company assembled in the welUighfed 
hall, still gracefully wreathed with its Christmas evergreens ; 
the music struck up and the company entered. 

And these are the people who, half a century ago, would 
have been chained in solitary cells, screaming out their an- 
guish till silenced by threats or blows, lost, forsaken, hopeless, 
a blight to earth, a libel upon heaven ! 

Now, they are many of them happy, all interested. Even 
those who are troublesome and subject to violent excitement 
in every-day scenes, show here that the power of self-control 
is not lost, only lessened. Give them an impulse strong 
enough, favorable circumstances, and they will begin to use it 
again. They regulate their steps to music; they restrain 
their impatient impulses from respect to themselves and lo 
others. The Power which shall yet sliape order from all dis- 
©■■der and turn ashes to be'iuty, as violets spring up from 
g n h a in its keeping. 

T p y d aaed, with care and taste. The 

d n n b h u , because there was less of affec- 

ta a d rh y was more entertaining, because 

na ra mum ear from the disguises of vanity 

R d 

Th h b jck ig lady, a mature belle and bel- 

P H d d n graces, her rounded compliments, 

h g y J iectual " vivacity, expressed no 

o h d h n her manner, were just that touch 

abo h m n h wh h the illustrator of Dickens has 

li h fi h n h h rms of Mrs. Leo Hunter. 

T w d E glishman, aufait to every thing 

h b 00 d b d. With his clipped and glib 

ph b d enlionalities carried so neatly 

dm 5 dear sir," in the perfection of 

k y d m wh b could the most select dinner- 

P 7*" distinguished strangerhood? 

1 young girl, and the decorous. 
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n h n (1 n the wild little thing." Thei-e 

a b n the folly of the rest ; in thai, 

unb ved and unloving. In con- 

o i\ e a a ogether lovely, full of all sweet 

ff n h b f an ed out of tune, still relained 

O e f he b n he evening was a dance irapro- 

d e d y w 31 n They asked the privilege of 

fl dauabem e being played, performed this 

dance in a style bvely, characi eristic, yet moderate enough. 

It was true dancing, like peasant dancing. 

An old man sang comic songs in the style of various nations 
and characters, with a dramatic expression that would have 
commanded applause " on any stage," 

And all was done decently and in oi-der, each bidmg bis 
time. Slight symptom'* of impatience here and tbere were 
easily soothed by the approach of this, truly " good physi- 
cian," the touch of whoso hand seemed to possess a talismanic 
power to soothe. We doubt not that all went to their beds 
exhilarated, free from irritation, and more attuned to concord 
than before. Good bishop Valentine ! thy feast was well 
kept, and not without the usual jokes and flings at old bach- 
elors, tlie exchange of sugar-plums, mottoes, and repartees. 

This is the second festival I have kept with those whom 
society has placed, not outside her pale, indeed, but outside 
the hearing of her benison. Christmas I passed in a prison ! 
There, loo, I saw marks of the miraculous power of love, 
whi n guided by a pure faith in the goodness of its source, and 
intLlli gence a.-> to the design of the creative intelligence. I 
van enough of its power, impeded as it was by the ignorance 
of tho=e ttho, eighteen hundred years after the coming of 
Chii-t, still btlieve more in fear and force : I saw enough, I 
say, of this powei to convince me, if I needed conviction, that 
!ovc is indeed omnipotent, as He said it was. 

A companion, of that delicate nature by which a scar is felt 
20 
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as a wound, was saddened by tlie thought how very little oui 
partialities, undue emotioas, and manias need to be exagger- 
ated to entitle us to rank among madmen. I cannot view it 
so. Rather let the sense that, with all our faults and follies, 
there is still a sound spot, a presentiment of eventual health 
in the inmost nature, embolden ua Co hope, to know it is the 
same with all.- A great thinker has spoken of the Greek, in 
highest praise, as " a self- renovating character." But we are 
all Greeks, if we will hut think so. For the mentally or 
morally insane, there is no irreparable iU if the principle of 
life can but be aroused. And it can never be finally be- 
numbed, except by our own will. 

One of the famous pictures at Munich i-i of a madhouse. 
The painter has represented the moral obliquities of society 
exaggerated into madness ; that is to say, self-indulgence has, 
in each instance, destroyed the power to forbear the ill or to 
discern the good. A celebrated writer has added a little 
book, to he used while looking at the picture, and drawn in- 
ferences of universal interest. 

Such would we draw ; such as this ! Let no one dare to 
call another mad who is not himself willing to rank in the 
same class for every perversion and fault of judgment. Let 
no one dare aid in punishing another as criminal who is not 
willing to suffer the penalty due to his own offences. 

Yet, while owning that we are all mad, all criminal, let us 
not despair, hut rather believe that the Ruler of all never 
could permit such wide-spread ill but to good ends. It ia 
permitted to give us a field to redeem it — 

0( an ill influence, and a good receive," 

It flows inevitably from the emancipation of our wills, the 
development of individuality in us. These aims accomplished, 
all shall yet he well; and it is ours to learn how that good 
time may be hastened. 
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We know no sign of the times more encouraging than the 
increasing nobleness and wisdom of view as to the govern- 
ment of asylums for tlie insane and of prisons. Whafever is 
learned as lo these forms of society is leai-ned for alL There 
is nothing that can be said of such government that must not 
be said, also, of the government of families, schools, and slates. 
But we have much to say on this subject, and shall revert to 
it again, and often, though, perhaps, not with so pleasing a 
theme as this of St. Valentine's Eve. 
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The belU riug; the cannon rouse the echoes along the 
river shore ; the boys saily forth with shouts and httle flags, 
and crackers enough fo frighten all the pftople they meet from 
sunrise to sunset. The orator is conning for the last time the 
speech in which he has vainly attempted fo season with some 
new spice the yearly panegyric upon our country ; its happi- 
ness and glory; the audience is putting on its best bib and 
tucker, and its blandest expression to listen. 

And yet, no heart, we think, can beat to-day with oae pulse 
of genuine, noble joy. Those who ha^ e obtained their selfish 
objects will not take especial pleasure in thinking of them to- 
day, while to unbiassed minds must come sad thoughts of 
national honor soiled in the eyes of other nations, of a great 
inheritance risked, if not forfeited. 

Much has been aehlcTcd in this country since the Deo 
laration of Independence. America is rich and strong ; she 
has shown great talent and energj- ; vast prospects of ag- 
grandizement open before her. But the noble sentiment 
which she expressed in her eariy youth is tarnished ; she has 
shown that righteousness is not her chief desire, and her 
name is no longer a watchword for the highest hopes to the 
rest of the world. She knows this, but takes it very easily ; 
she feels that she is growing richer and more powerful, and 
that seems to suffice her. 

These farts are deeply saddening to those who can pro- 
nounce the words "my country" with pride and peace only 
so far as steadtasf virlues, generous impulses, find (heir home 
in that country. They cannot he satisfied with superficial 

(232) 
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benefits, ivitli luxuries and tlie means of obtaining knowledge 
wliicli are multiplied for thera. Thuy could rejoice in full 
hands and a busy brain, if the soul were expanding and the 
heart pure ; but, the higher conditions being vioUited, what is 
done cannot be done for good. 

Such thoughts fill patriot minds as the cannon-peal bursts 
upon the ear. This year, which declares that the people at 
large consent to clierish and extend slavery as one of our 
" domestic institutions," takes from the patriot his home. This 
year, which attests their insatiate love of wealth and power, 
quenches the flame upon the altar. 

Yet there remains that good part which cannot be taken 
aivay. If nations go astray, the narrow path may always be 
found and followed by the individual man. It is hard, hard 
indeed, when politics and trade are mixed up with evils so 
mighty that he scarcely dares touch them for fear of being 
dcliled. He finds his activity checked in great natural out- 
lets by the scruples of conscience. He cannot enjoy the free 
use of his limbs, glowing upon a favorable tide ; but strug- 
gling, panting, must fix his eyes upon his aim, and fight against 
the current to reach it. It is not easy, it is very hard just 
now, to realize the blessings of independence. 

For what is independence if it do not lead to freedom ? — 
freedom from fraud and meanness, from selfishness, from 
public opinion so far as it does not agree with the still, small 
voice of one's better self? 

Yet there remains a great and worthy part to play. This 
country presents great temptations to ill, but also great in- 
ducements to good. Her health and strength are so remarka- 
ble, her youth so full of life, that disease cannot yet have 
taken deep bold of her. It has bewildered her brain, made 
jier steps totter, fevered, but not yet tainted, her blood. Things 
are sfill in that state when ten just men may save the city. 
A few men are wanted, able to think and act upon principles 
of an eternal value. Tlie safety of the country must lie in a 
20* 
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few suet men ; men who have achieved the genuine inde. 
pendence, independence of wrong, of violence, of falsehood. 

We want individuals to whom all eyes may turn as exam- 
ples of the practicability of virtue We wint shining exam- 
ples. We want deeply-rooted characters, who cannot he 
moved hy flattery, by fear, even by hope, for they work in 
feith. The opportunity for such men is great ; they will not 
be burned at the stake in then prime for bearing witness to 
the truth, yet they will he tested most se*eiely in their ad- 
herence to it. There ia nothing to hinder (hem fi-om learning 
what is true and best ; jio physical tortures will be inflicted on 
them for expressing it. Let men feel tJiat in private lives, 
more than in public measures, must the salvation of the 
country lie. If that country has so widely veered from the 
course she prescrihed to herself, and that the hope of the 
world prescribed to her, it must be because she had not men 
ripened and confirmed for better things. They leaned too 
carelessly on one another; they had not deepened and puri- 
fied the private lives from which t!:e public vitality must 
spring, as the verdure of the plain from the fountains of the 
hills. 

What a vast influence is given hy sincerity alone. The 
bier of General Jackson has lately passed, upbearing a golden 
urn. The men who placed it there lament his departure, and 
esteem the measures which have led this country to her pres- 
ent position wise and good. The other side esteem them un- 
wise, unjust, and disastrous in their consequences. But both 
respect him thus far, that his conduct was boldly sincere. The 
sage of Quincy 1 Men differ in their estimate of his abilities. 
None, probably, esteem his mind as one of the first magnitude. 
But both sides, all men, are influenced by the bold integrity 
of his character, Mr. Calhoun speaks straight out what he 
thinks. So far as this straightforwardness goes, he confers 
the benefits of virtue. If a character be unconTpled, what- 
ever bias it takes, it thus far is good and does good. It may 
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help others lo a higher, wiser, largi^r independence than 

We know not wheie to look for an example of all ov many 
of the \irtues we would seek from the man who is to begio 
the new dynasty that is needed of fathers of the country. 
The country needs to he born again ; she is polluted with the 
lust of power, the lust of gain. She needs fathers good 
enough to be godfathers — men who will stand sponsors at 
the baptism with all they possess, with alt the gooilness they 
cun cheriih. and all the wisdom they can win, to lead this 
child the way she should go, and never one step in another. 
Are there not in schools and colleges the boys who will be- 
come such men ? Are there not those on the threshold of 
manhood who have not yet chosen the broad way into w^hich 
the multitude rushes, led by the banner on which, strange to 
say, file royal Eagle is blazoned, together with the word Ex- 
pediency ? Let them decline that road, and take the narrow, 
thorny path where Integrity leads, though with no prouder em- 
blem than the Dove. They may there find the needed remedy, 
ivhich, like the white root, detected by the patient and re- 
solved Odysseus, shall ha.Ye power to I'estore the herd of men, 
disguised by the enchantress to whom they had willingly 
yielded in the furms of brutes, to the stature and beauty 
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A«ONO tliG holidays of the year, some portion of out 
people borrow one from another land. Tbey borrow what 
they fain would own, since their doing so would increase, 
not lessen, the joy and pi-osperity of the present owner. 
It is a holiday not to be celebrated, as others are, with 
boast, and shout, and gay procession, but solemnly, yet 
hopefully i in prayer and humiliation for much ill now 
existing : in failh that the God of good will not permit 
such ill to exist always ; in aspiration to beeome liis 
instruments for removal. 

We borrow this holiday from England. We know not that 
she could lend us another eueh. Her career has been one of 
selfish aggrandizement. To carry her flag wherever the |^_ 
■waters flow ; to leave a strong mark of her footprint on every = 
shore, that she might return and claim its spoils ; to main- 
tain in every way her own advantage, — is and has been her 
object, as much as that of any nation upon earth. The plun- 
dered Hindoo, the wronged Irish, — for ourselves we must 
add the outraged Chinese, (for we look on all that has been 
written about the right of that war as mere sophistry,) — no 
less than Napoleon, walking up and down, in his " tarred 
great-coat," in the unwholesome lodge at St. Helena, — all 
can tell whether she be righteous or generous in her con- 
quests. Nay, let myriads of her own children say whether 
she will abstain from saetificing, mercilessly, human freedom, 
happiness, and the education of immortal souls, for the sake 
of gains of money ! We speak of Napoleon, for we must 
(236) 
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ever despise, with most profound contempt, the use she made 
of Ler poiver on that occasion. She had been the cliief means 
of liberating Europe from his tyranny, and, though it was for 
her own sake, we must commend and admire her conduct and 
resolution thus far. But the unhandsome, base treatment of 
her captive, has never been enough contemned. Any private 
gentleman, in chaining up tbe foe that had put himself in hia 
power, would at least have given him lodging, food, and 
clothes to his liking, and a civil turnkey — and a great na- 
tion could fail in this ! 0, it was shameful, if only for the 
vulgarity of feeling evinced ! All this we say, because we 
are sometimes impatient of England's brag on the subject 
of slavery. Freedom ! Because she has done one good 
act, is she entitled to the angelic privilege of being the 
champion of freedom ? 

And yet it is true that oiice she nobly awoke to a sense of 
what was right and wise. It is true that she also acted out 
tliat sense — acted fully, decidedly. She was willing to 
make sacrifices, even of the loved money. She has not let 
go the truth she then laid to heart, and continues the resolute 
tbe of man's traffic in men. We must bend low to her as we 
borrow this holiday — the anniversary of the emancipation 
of slaves in the West Indies. We do not feel that the extent 
of her practice justifies the extent of her preaching; yet we 
must feel her to be, in this matter, an elder sister, entitled to 
cry shame to us. And if her feelings be those of a sister 
indeed, how must she mourn to see her next of kin pushing 
back, as far as in her lies, the advance of this good cause, 
binding those whom the old world bad awakened from its sins 
enough to loose ! But courage, sister ! AU is not yet lost ! 
There is here a faithful band, determined to expiate the 
crimes that have been committed in the name of liberty. 
On this day they meet and vow themselves to the service ; 
and, as they look in one another's glowing eyes, they read 
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there assurance that the end is not yel, and that ihej-, foi-w 
as (hey are 



Trdn=n ute th™ anlsuMie 

Indeed, we do not eee that Ihej bale a jot of heart or 
hope," and it i, Lecause they feel thit tht. power of the Great 
Spirit, and its pecuh^r workings in the spint of this age, are 
with them. There is iction uid reiction all the lime ; and 
though the mim current is obvious, there are mitij little 
eddies and counter currents Mrs Norton writes a poem on 
the sufferings of the poor, and in it she, as episode, tiinelutly 
laments the sufferings of the Emperor of all the Eussaas for 
the death of a beloved daughter And it Has a deep gnef , 
yet it did not loften his heart, or m ike it feel for man. The 
first signs of Ins recovered spirits are in new efforts to crush 
out the heart of Poland, and to mafee the Jews lay aside the 
hereditary marks of their national existence— to them a sacri- 
fice far worse than death. But then, — Count Apraxin is 
burned alive by his infuriate serfs, and the life of a serf is 
far more dog-like, or rather machine-like, than that of our 
sUves. Still the serf can rise in vengeance — can admon- 
ish the autocrat that humanity may yet turn again and 
rend him. 

So with us. The most shameful deed has been done that 
ever disgraced a nation, because the most contrary to con- 
sciousness of right. Other nations have done wickedly, but 
we have surpassed them all in trampling under foot the prin- 
ciples that had been assumed as the basis of our national ex- 
istence, and shown a willingness Jo forfeit our honor in the 
face of the world. 

The followiig stanzas, written by a friend some time since 
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n tijc fourth of July, exhibit these contrasts so foriiibly, that 
'e cannot do better than insert them here : — 

Loud pea! of bells and beat of drums 

Salute approaching dawn ; 
And the deep cannon's fearful bursts 

Announce a nation's morn. 

Imposing ranks of freemen stand 

And claim their proud birthright; 
Impostors, rather ! thus to brand 

A name they hold so bright. 

Let the day see the pageant show; 

Float, banners, to the breeze ! 
Shout Liberty's great name throughout 

Columbia's lands and seas ! 

Give open sunlight to the free ; 

But for Truth's equal sake, 
When night sinks down upon the land, 

Proclaim dead Freedom's wake ! 

Beat, muffled drums'. Toll, funeral belli 

Nail every flag half-mast ; 
For though we fought the batile well, 

"We're traitors at the last. 

Let the whole nation join in one 

Procession lo appear ; 
We and our sons lead on the front. 

Our slaves bring up the rear. 

America is rocked within 

Thy cradle, Liberty, 
By Africa's poor, palsied hand — 

Strange inconsistency ! 
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We've dug one grave as deep as Death, 

For Tyranny's bla«k sin ; 
And dug another at its side 

To thrust our brother in. 

We challenge all the world aloud, — 

"Lo, Tyranny's deep grave I" 
And all the world points back and cries, 

" Thou fool ! Behold thy slave ! " 

Yes, rally, brave America, 

Thy noble hearts and free 
Around the Eagle, as he soars 

Upward in majestj'. 

One half thy emblem is the bird, 

Out-facing thus the day ; 
But wonldst thou make him wholly thine, — 

CHve him a helpless prei/ ! 

This should be sung in Charleston at nine o'clock in the 
evening, when the drums are heard proclaiming •' dfad Free- 
dom's wake," ae they summon to their hornet, or to the cus- 
tody of the police, every human being with a black skin who 
is found walking without a pass from a white. Or it might 
have been sung (o advantage (he niglit after Charleston had 
shown her independence and eare of domestic institutions by 
expulsion of the venerable envoy of Massachusetts 1 Its 
expression would seem even more forcible than now, when 
sung so near the facts, when the eagle soars so close abovp 
his prey. 

How deep the shadow ! yet cleft by light. There is a 
counter-current that sets towards the deep. We are inclined 
to weigh as of almost equal weight with all we have had to 
trouble us as to the prolongation of slavery, the hopes that 
may be gathered from (he course of snch a man as Cassius 
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JI. Cloy, — a man open to none of the accusations brought to 
diminish the influence of abolitionists in general, for he has 
eaten the bread wrought from slavery, and has shared the 
education that excnses the blindness of the slaveholder. He 
speaks as one having authority ; no one can deny that he 
knoivs where he is. In the prime of manhood, of talent, and 
the energy of a fine enthusiasm, he comes forward with deed 
and word to do his devoir in this cause, never to leave the 
fleld till he can take with him the wronged wretches rescued 
by his devotion. 

Now he has made this last sacrifice of the prejudices of 
" southern chivalry," more persons than ever will be ready to 
join the herald's cry, " Glod speed the right ! " And we cannot 
but believe his noble example will be followed by many young 
men in the slaveholding ranks, brothers in a new, sacred band, 
vowed to the duty, not merely of defending, but far more 
sacred, of purifying their homes. 

The event of which this day is the annivei-sary, affords a 
sufficient guarantee of the safety and practicability of strong 
measures for this purification. Various accounts are given to 
the public, of the state of the British "West Indies, and the 
iocs of emancipation are of course constantly on the alert to 
detect any unfavorable result which may aid llicm in opposing 
the good work elsewhere. But through all statements these 
tacts shine clear as the sun at noonday, that the measure was 
there carried into effect with an ease and success, and has 
shown in the African race a degree of goodness, docility, ca- 
pacity for industry and self-culture entirely beyond or opposed 
to the predictions which darkened so many minds with fears. 
Tiiose fears can never again be entertained or uttered with 
the same excuse. One great example of the safety offing 
right exists ; true, there is but one of the sort, but volumes 
may be preached from such a text. 

We, however, preach not ; there are too many preacliers 
already in the field, abler, more deeply devoted to the cause. 
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Endless aro the sermons of these modern crusaders, these 
ardent " sons of thunder," who have pledged themselves never 
to stop or falter till this one bluck spot be purged away from 
the land which gave them birth. They cry aioud and spare 
not ; they spare not others, but then, neither do they spare them- 
selves ; and such are ever the harbingere of a new advent of 
the Holy Spirit. Our venerated friend. Dr. Channing, sainted in 
more memories than any man who has left us in this nineteenth 
century, uttered the last of his tones of soft, solemn, convin- 
cing, persuasive eloquence, on this day and this occasion. 
The hills of Lenox laughed and were glad as they heard him 
who showed in that last address (an address not only to the 
men of Lenox, but to all men, for he was in the highest sense 
the friend of man) the unsullied purity of infancy, the indig- 
nation of youth at vice and wrong, informed and tempered 
by the mild wisdom of age. It is a beautiful fact that this 
should have been the last public occasion of his life. 

Last year a noble address was delivered by R, W. Emer- 
son, in which he broadly sliowed the jmte milieu views upon 
this subject in the holy light of a high ideal day. The truest . 
man grew more tnie as he listened; for the speech, though it 
had the force of fact and the lustre of thought, was chiefly 
remarkable as sharing the penelraling quality of the "still 
small voice," most often heai-d when no man speaks. Now it 
spoke through a man ; and no personalities, or prejudices, or 
passions could be perceived to veil or disturb its silver sound. 

These speeches are on record ; little can be said that is not 
contained in them. But we can add evermore our aspirations 
for thee, O our country ! that thou mayst not long need to 
borrow a holy day ; not long have all thy festivals blackened 
by falsehood, tyranny, and a crime for which neither man be- 
low nor God above can much longer pardon thee. For igno- 
rance may excuse error ; but thine — it is vain to deny it — is 
conscious wrong, and voivs tliee to the Mammon wliosc wages 
are endless remorse or final death. 
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nst thou give thanks fur aught that has been j 
ccpt by making earth more worthy heaven f 
Bt Etewatdship the Master hoped from thee ; 
irvcsla from time to bless eternity." 



Thaxksgivisg is peculiarly the festival day of New Eng- 
land. Elsewhere, other celebi-ations rival its attractions, but 
ill tliat region where the Puritans first returned thanks that 
some among them had been sustained by a great hope and 
earnest resolve amid the perils of the ocean, wild beasts, and 
famine, ihe old spirit which hallowed the day still lingers, and 
forbids that it should be entirely devoted to play and plum- 
pudding. 

And yel, as there is always this tendency ; as the twellVh- 
nlght cake is baked by many a hostess who would be puzzled 
if you asked her, "Twelfth night after or before what?" and 
the Christmas cake by many who know no other Christmas 
service, so it requires very serious assertion and proof from 
the minister to convince his parishioners that the turkey and 
f)ium-pudding, which are presently to occupy his place in their 
attention, should not be the chief objects of the day. 

And in other regions, where the occasion is observed, it is 
still moi-e as one for a meeting of families and friends to the 
enjoyment of a good dinner, than for any higher purpose. 

This, indeed, is one which we want not to depreciate. If 
this manner of keeping the day be likely to persuade the 
juniors of the party that the celebrated Jack Homer is the 
prime model for brave boys, and that grandparents are 
chielly to be respected as the givers of grand feasts yet a 
(243) 
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meeting in the spirit of kindness, howeyer dull anJ blind, is 
not wholly without use in healing differences and promoting 
good intentions. ITie instinct of family love, intended by 
Heaven to make those of one blood the various and harmo- 
nious organs of one mind, is never wholly without good influ- 
ence. Family love, I say, for family pride is never without 
bad influence, and it too often takes the place of its mild and 
healthy sister. 

Yet where society is at all simple, it is cheering to see the 
family circle thus assembled, if only because its patriarchal 
form is in itself so excellent. The presence of the children 
animates the old people, while the respect and attention they 
demand refine the gayety of the young. Yes, it is cheering 
to see, in some large room, the elders talking near the bright 
fire, wliile the cousins of all ages are amusing themselves in 
knots. Here is almost all the good, and very little of the ill, 
that can be found in society, got together merely for amuse- 
Yet how much nobler, more exhilarating, and purer would 
be the atmosphere of that circle if the design of its pious 
founders were remembered by those who partake this festi- 
val ! if they dared not attend the public jubilee till private 
retrospect of the past year had been taken in the spirit of the 
old rhyme, which we all bear in mind if not in heart, — 

" What bast thou done that's worth the doing, 
And what pursued that's worth pursuing ? 
What sought thou kncw'st that thou shouldst shun, 
Wliat done thou shouidst have left undone ? " 

A crusade needs also to be made this day into the wild places of 
each heart, taking for its device, " Lord, cleanse thou me from 
secret faults; keep hack thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins." "Would not that circle be happy as if music, from invisi- 
ble agents, floated through it if each member of it considered 
every other member as a bequest from heaven ; if he .fup- 
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posed that the appointed nearness in blood or lot was a sign 
to him that he must exercise his gifts of every kind as given 
peculiarly in their behalf; that if richer in temper, in talents, 
in knowledge, or in worldly goods, here was the innermost 
circle of his poor; that he must clothe these naked, whether 
in body or mind, soothing the perverse, casting light into the 
narrow chamber, or, most welcome task of all! extending a 
hand at the riglit moment to one uncertain of his way ? It is 
this spirit that makes the old man to be revered as a Nestor, 
rather than put aside like a worn-out garment It is such a. 
spirit that sometimes has given to the young child a ministry 
as of a parent in the house. 

But, if charity begin at home, it mnst not end there ; and, 
while purifying the innermost circle, let us not forget that it 
depends upon the great circle, and that again on it ; that no 
home can be healthful In which are not cherished seeds of 
good for the world at large. Thy child, thy brother, are given 
fo thee only as an example of what is due from thee to all 
m It ■ true that, if you, in anger, call your brother fool, 

no deed of o-called philanthropy shall save you from the 
ju hment for your philanthropy must be fi-om the love of 
eme 1 ot the love of man, or of goodness. But then 
J un t t the Gentiles also, and take time for knowing 
1 at T 1 1 e woman of Samaria may need. 
A nohle Catholic writer, in the true sense as well as by 
name a Catholic, describes a tailor as giving a dinner on an 
occasion which had brought honor to his house, which, though 
a humble, was not a poor house. In his glee, the tailor was 
boasting a little of the favors and blessings of his lot, when 
suddenly a thought stung him. He stopped, and cutting away 
half the fowl that lay before him, sent it in a dish with the 
best knives, bread, and napkin, and a brotherly message that 
was better still, to a widow near, who must, he knew, be 
sittin" in sadness and poverty among her children. His little 
flaunhter was the messenger. If parents followed up the 
21* 
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indulgences heaped upon their children at Thanksgiving din- 
ners with similar messages, there would not be danger that 
children should think enjoyment of sensual plea.sures Ihe only 
occasion that demands Thanksgiving. 

And suppose, while the children were absent on their 
errands of justice, as they could not fail to think them, if they 
compared the hovels they must visit with their own comfort- 
able homes, their elders, touched by a sense of right, should 
be led from discussion of the rivalries of trade or fashion to 
inquiry whether they could not impart of all that was theirs, 
not merely one poor dinner once a year, but all their mental 
and material wealth for the benefit of all men. If they do not 
sell it all at once, as the rich young man was bid lo do as a 
test of his sincerity, they may find some way in which it could 
be invested so as to show enough obedience to the law and 
the prophets to love our neighbor as ourselves. 

And he who once gives himself to such thoughts will find 
it is not merely moral gain for which he shall return thanks 
another year with the return of this day. In the present 
complex state of human affairs, you cannot be kind unless you 
are wise. Thoughts of amaranthine bloom will spring up in 
the fields ploughed to give food to suffering men. It would, 
indeed, seem to be a simple matter at first glance. " Lovest 
thou me ? " — " Feed my lambs," But now we have not only 
to find pasture, but to detect the Iambs under the disguise of 
wolves, and restore Ihem by a spell, like that the shepherd 
used, to their natural form and whiteness. 

And for this present day appointed for Thanksgiving, we 
may say that if we know of so many wrongs, woes, and errors 
in the world yet unredressed ; if in this nation recent decisions 
have shown a want of moral discrimination in important sub- 
jects, that make us pause and doubt whether we can join in 
the formal congratulations that we are still bodily alive, nnas- 
sailed by the ruder modes of warfare, and enriched with the 
fetness of the lands yet, on the other side, we know of causes 
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not so loudly proclaimed why we should give thanks. Ahun- 
dantly and humbly we must render them for the movement, 
now sensible in the heart of tlie civilized world, although it 
has not pervaded the entire frame — for that movement of 
contrition and love which forbids men of earnest thought to 
eat, drink, or he merry while Other men are steeped in igno- 
rance, corruption, and woe ; which calls the king from hia 
throne of gold, and the poet from his throne of mind, to lie 
with the beggar in the kennel, or raise him from it ; which 
says to the poet, " You must reform rather than create a 
world," and to him of the golden crown, "You cannot long 
remain a king unless you are also a man," 

Wherever this impulse of social or political reform darts up 
its rill through the crusts of selfishness, scoff and dread also 
arise, and hang like a heavy mist above it. Bnt the voice of 
tlie rill penetrates far enough for those who have cars to hear. 
And sometimes it is the case that " those who came to scoff 
remain to pray." In two articles of reviews, one foreign and 
one domestic, which have come under our eye within the last 
fortnight, tlie writers who began by jeering at the visionaries, 
seemed, as they wrote, to be touched by a sense that without a 
high and pure faith none can have the only true vision of the 
intention of God as to the destiny of man. 

We recognized as a happy omen that there is cause for 
thanksgiving, and (hat our people may be better than they seem, 
the recent meeting to organize an association for the benefit of 
prisoners. We are not, then, wholly Pharisees. We shall not 
ask the blessing of this day in the mood of, " Lord, I thank 
thee that I, and my son, and my brother, are not as other 

nien are, not as those publicans imprisoned there," while 

the still small voice cannot make us hear its evidence that, 
but for instruction, example, and the " preventing Qod," every 
sin that can be named might riot in our hearts. The prisoner, 
too, mny become a man. Neither his open nor our secret 
fault must utterly dismay us. We will treat liira aB if lie had 
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a souL We will not dai-e to hunt him into a beast of prey, or 
trample him into a serpent. We will give him some crumbs 
from the table which grace from above and parental love be- 
low have spread for us, and pprhips he will recover from 
these ghastly ulcers that dfform him now 

We were much pleased with the spirit of the meeting for 
the beueflt of prisoneio, to which wo hi\e just alluded. It 
was simple, business like, in a serious, affectionate temper. 
The speakers did not make phia«es or compliments — did not 
slur over the truth. The audience shoiied a ready vibration 
to the touch of just and tender feeling Tlie time was evi- 
dently ripe for this movement We doubt not that many now 
darkened souls will give thanks for the r^y of light that will 
have been let in by Ihia time ne\t jetr It is but a grain of 
mustard seed, hut the promi-ed tree will giow swiftly if tended 
in a pure spirit ; and the influeiiLe of good measures in any 
one place will be immediate m this pto\ince, as has been the 
case wilh every attempt m bt,h)lf of another sorrowing class, 
the insane. 

While reading a notice of a eucce sful attempt to have 
musical performance-! earned through in concert by the insane 
at Rouen, we were forcibly reminded of a similar performance 
we heard a few weeks ago at Siog Sing, There the female 
prisoners joined in sin^ng a hymn, or rather choral, which 
describes the last thoughts of a spirit about to be enfranchised 
from the body ; each stanza of which ends with the words, 
"All isweU;" and they sang it — those suffering, degraded 
children of society — wilh as gentle and resigned an expres- 
sion as if they were sure of going to sleep in the arms of a 
pure mother. The good spirit that dwelt in tlie music made 
them t own And shall not llie good spirit of religious sym- 
pathy m k th n s own also, and more permanently? We 
Shalt &1 ull the morally insane, by wise and gentle care, 

be w ba k to 1 ealth, as the wretched bedhimites Jiave been, 
will not the an el themselves give thanks? And will any 
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man dare take the risk of opposing plans that afFord even a 
chance of such a result ? 

Apart also from good that is public and many-voiced, does 
not each of us know, in private experience, much to be thank- 
ful for? Sot only the innocent aad daily pleasures that we 
have prized according to our wisdom ; of the sun and starry 
Lies the fields of green, or snow scarcely less beautiful, the 
lo if eilen ■« ith an appetite, the glow of labor, tlie gentle signs 
ol t jmmon affection ; but have not some, have not many of 
u ctuse to be thankful for enfranchisement from error or 
inf tluat on a growth ia knowledge of outward things, and 
instiuction within the soul from a higher source. Have we 
not acquired a sense of more refined enjoyments ; clear con- 
victions ; sometimes a serenity in which, as in tlie first days 
of June, all things grow, and the blossom gives place to fruit? 
Have we not been weaned from what was unfit for us, or un- 
worthy our care ? and have not those ties been drawn more 
close, and are not those objects seen more distinctly, which 
Bhall forever be worthy tlie purest desires of our souls? 
Have we learned to do any thing, the humblest, in the service 
and by the spirit of the power which meaneth all things well ? 
If so, we may give thanks, and, perhaps, venture to offer our 
solicitations in behalf of those as yet less favored by circum- 
stances, "When even a few shall dare do so witii the wholo 
beart — for only a pure heart can " avail much" in such 
prayers — then all shall soon be well. 
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OcR festivals come rather too near togefiier, since we have 
60 few of thorn ; thanksgiving, Chriatmas, new year's day, — 
and (hen none agmn till July. "We know not but these four, 
with the addition of " a day set apart for fasting and prayer," 
might answer the purposes of rest and edification, as well as 
a calendar full of saints' days, if Ihey were obsei-ved in a bet- 
ter spirit. But thanksgiving is devoted to good dinners ; 
Christmas and new year's days, to making presents and com- 
pliments ; fast day, to playing at cricket and other games ; 
and the fourth of July, to boasting of the past, rather than 
to plans how to deserve its benefits and secure its fruits. 

We value means of marking time by appointed days, be- 
cause man, on one side of his nature so ardent and aspiring, 
is on the olher so slippery and indolent a being, that he needs 
incessant admonitions to redeem the time. Time flows on 
steadily, whether he regards it or not ; yet unless he keep 
time, there is no music in lliat flow. The sands drop with 
inevitable speed, yet each waits long enough to recei\e, if it 
be ready, the intellectual touch that should turn it lo a sand 
of gold. 

Time, says the Grecian fable, is the parent of Power ; 
Power is the father of Genius and Wisdom ; Time, then, is 
grandfather of the noblest of the human family, and we must 
respect the aged sire whom ive see on the frontispiece of tlie 
almanacs, and believe his scythe was meant to mow doivn 
harvests ripened for an immortal use. 

Yet the best provision made by the mind of society, at 
large, for these admonitions, soon loses its efficacy, and re- 
(S50) 
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quires that individual earnestness, individual piety, should 
continually reanimate the most beautiful form. Tbe world 
has never seen arrangements wLicli might more naturally 
offer good suggestioDs, than those of the church of Rome. 
The founders of that church stood very near a history, radi- 
ant at every page with divine light. All their riles and cer- 
emonial days illustrate facts of a universal interest. But the 
life with wliieh piety, first, and afterwai-ds the genius of great 
artists, invested these symbols, waned at last, except to a 
thoughtful few. Ecverence was foi^tten in the multitude 
of genuflections ; the rosary became a string of beads, rather 
than a series of religious meditations, and "the glorious com- 
pany of saints and martyrs" were not so much regarded as 
tlie teachers of heavenly truth, as intercessors to oblain for 
their votaries the temporal gifts they craved, 

Yet we i-egrct that some of these symbols had not been 
more reverenced by Protestants, as the possible occasion of 
good thought^. And among others we regret that the day set 
apart to commemorate the birth of Jesus should have been 
stripped, even by those who observe it, of many impressive 
and touching accessories. 

If ever there was an occasion on which llie arta could 
become ail but omnipotent in the service of a holy thought, 
it is thi^ of the birth of the child Jesus. In the palmy days 
of the Catholic religion, they may be said to have wrought 
miracles in it* behalf; and, in our colder time, when we 
i^ather reflect that light from a different point of view, (ban 
tnmsport ourselves into it, — who, that has an eye and ear 
faithful to the soul, is not conscious of inexhaustible benefits 
from some of the works by which sublime geniuses have ex- 
pressed their ideas in the adorations of the Magi and tlie 
Shepherds, in the Virgin with the infant Jesus, pr that work 
which expresses what Christendom at large has not even 
begun to realize, — that work which maket us conscious, as 
wo listen, why the t(,ul of man was tlifuglit nortliy and able 
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, d 1 ttle o e,, whom thej have seen 
during the day wistfully gazing at the displays in the shop- 
windows, to share the joys of Christmas eve ? 

We borrow Ihe Christmas tree from GerraaDy. Would 
that we might but borrow with it that feeling which pervades 
all their stories about the influence of the Christ child ; and 
has, I doubt not, — for the spirit of literature is always, though 
refined, the essence of popular life, — pervaded the conduct of 
children there ! 

We will mention two of these as happily expressive of dif- 
ferent sides of the desirable character. One is a legend of the 
Saint Hermann Joseph. The legend runs, that this saint, 
when a little boy, passed daily by a niche where was an 
image of the Virgin and Child, and delighted there to pay his 
devotions. His heart was so drawn towards the holy child, 
that, one daj, having received what seemed to him a gift 
truly precious, — to wit, a beautiful red and yellow apple, — 
he ventured to offer if, with his prayer. To his unspeakable 
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doliglit, the cliild put forth its hand and took the apple. 
After tliat day, never was a gift bestowed upon the httle 
Hermann that waa not carried to the same place. He needed 
nothing for himself, but dedicated all his childish goods to 
the altar. 

After a wlule, grief comes. His father, who was a poor 
man, finds it necessary to take him from school and hind him 
to a trade. He communicates his woes to his friends of the 
niche, and the Virgin comforts him, like a mother, and be- 
stows on him money, by means of which he rises, (not to ride 
ill a gilt coach like Lord Mayor Whittington,) but to be a 
learned and tender shepherd of men. 

Another still more touching story is that of the holy 
Rupert. Su|jert was the only cliild of a princely house, 
and had something to give lieaides apples. But his gen- 
erosity and human love were such, that, as a child, he could 
never spe poor children suffering without despoiling himself 
of all he had with him in Iheir behalf. His mother was, at 
first, displeased at this ; but when he replied, " They are thy 
children too," her reproofs yielded to tears. 

One time, when he had given away his coat to a poor child, 
he got wearied and belated on his homeward waj". He lay 
down a while, and fell asleep. Then he dreamed that he was 
on a river shore, and saw a mild and noble old man bathing 
many children. After he had plunged them into the water, 
he would place tliem on a beautiful island, where they looked 
white and glorious as little angels. Rupert was seized with 
strong desire to join them, and begged the old man to bathe 
him, also, in the stream. But he was answered, "It is not 
yet time." Just then a rainbow spanned the island, and on 
its arch was enthroned the child Jesus, dressed in a coat that 
Rupert knew to be his own. And the child said to the 
others, " See this coat ; it is one ray brother Rupert has just 
sent to me. He has given tis many gifts from his love ; shall 
22 
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we not ask him lo juiii u& here ? " And they shouted a musi- 
cal "ye^;" and the child started from his dream. But he 
had lain too long on the damp bank of the river, without his 
coat. A cold and fever soon sent him to join the hand of his 
brothers in their home. 

These are legends, superstitions, will you say ? But, in 
casting aside the shell, have we retained the kernel ? The 
image of the child Jesus is not seen in the open street ; does 
his spirit find other means to express itself there ? Protes- 
tantism did not mean, we suppose, to deaden the spirit in ex- 
cluding the form ? 

The thought of .Tpsuf, as a thild, has great wciylit with 
children who have learned to think of him at all. In think- 
ing of him, they form an image of all that tlie morning of a 
pure and fervent life should be and bring. In former days I 
knew a hoy artist, whose genius, at that time, showed high 
promise. He was not more thark fourteen years old ; a slight, 
pale boy, with a beaming eye. The hopes and sympathy of 
friends, gained by his talent, had furnished him with a studio 
and orders for some pictures. He had picked up from the 
streets a boy still younger and poorer than himself, to take 
care of the room and prepare his colors ; and the two boys 
were as content in their relation as Michael Angelo with his 
Urbino. If you went there you found exposed lo view many 
pretty pictures : a Girl with a Dove, the Guitar Player, 
and such subjects as are commonly supposed to interest at his 
age. But, hid in a corner, and ne\er «hown unless to the 
beggar page, or some most confidential fiiend, was the reil 
object of his love and pride, the slowly growing work of 
secret hours. The subject of this picture w is Christ tcichmg 
the doctors. And in those doctors he had expressed all he 
had already observed of the pedantry and shallow conceit of 
those in whom mature years have not unfolded the soul; 
and in the child, all he felt that early youth should be and 
seek, Ihoiigh, alas ! his own feet failed him on the difficult 
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road. TIlia one record of the youth of Jesus had, at least, 
been mucti to his mind. 

In earlier days, the little saints thought they best imitated 
the Emanuel by giving apples and coats ; but we know not 
why, in our age, that esteems itself so enlightened, they 
should not become also the ^vers of spiritual gifts. "We see 
in them, continually, impulses that only require a good direc- 
tion to effect infinite good. See the little girls at work for 
foreign missions ; that is not useless. They devote the time 
to a purpose that is not selfish ; the horizon of their thoughts 
is extended. But they are perfectly capable of becoming 
home missionaries as well. The principle of ste^-ardsbip 
would malie them so. 

1 have seen a little girl of tliirteen, — who had much service, 
too, to perform, for a hard-working mother,— in the midst of a 
circle of poor children whom she gathered daily to a morning 
school. She took them from the door-steps and the ditches ; 
she washed their hands and faces ; she taught them to read and 
to sew ; and she told them stories that had delighted her own 
infancy. In her face, though in feature and complexion plain, 
was something, already, of a Madonna sweetness, and it had 
no way eclipsed the gayety of childhood, 

I have seen a boy scarce older, brought up for some time 
with the sons of laborers, who, so soon as he found himself 
possessed of superior advantages, thought not of surpassing 
others, but of excelling, and then imparting — and he was 
able to do it. If the other boys had less leisure, and could 
pay for less instruction, they did not suffer for it. He could 
not be happy unless they also could enjoy Milton, and pass 
from nature to natural philosophy. He performed, though in 
a childish way, and in no Grecian garb, the part of Apollo 
nmid the herdsmen of Admetus. 

The cause of education would be indefinitely furthered, if, 
in addition lo formal means, tliere were but this principle 
awakened in the hearts of the young, that what thoy have 
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they must beslow. All are not natural instructors, but a large 
proportion are ; aud those who do possess such a talent are 
the best possible teachers to those a little younger than them- 
selres. Many have more patience with the ditfit-ulties they 
have lately left behind, and enjoy their power of a-wistinff 
more than those farther remoTed in age and knowledge do. 

Then the intercourse may be far more congenial and profit- 
able than where the teacher receives for hire all sorts of pupils, 
as they are sent him by their guardians. Here he need only 
elioose those who have a predisposition for what he is best able 
to teach. And, as I would have the so-called higher instruc- 
tion as much diffused in this way as the lower, there would be 
a chance of awakening all the power that now lies latent 

If a girl, for instance, who has only a passable talent for 
music, but who, from the advantage of social position, has 
been able to gain thorough instruction, felt it her duty to 
teach whomsoever she knew that had sttch a talent, without 
money to cultivate it, the good is obvious. 

Those who are learning receive an immediate bL'ncfit by 
an effort to rean'ange and interpret what they learn ; so the 
use of Ibis justice would be twofold. 

Some efforts are made here and tliere ; nay, sometimes there 
are those who can say they have returned usury for every gift 
of fate. And, would others make the same experiments, they 
might find Utopia not so far off as the children of this world, 
wise in securing their own selfish ease, would persuade us it 
must always be. 

We have hinted what sort of Christmas box we would wish 
for the children. It would be one full, as that of the child 
Christ must be, of the pieces of silver that were lost and are 
found. But Christmas, with its i)eculiar associations, has deep 
interest for men, and women too, no less. It has so in their 
mutual relations. At the time thus celebrated, a pure woman 
saw in her child what the Son of man should be as a child of 
God. She anficipaled for him a life of glory to God, peace 
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and good will to man. In every young mother's heart, who 
has any purity of heart, the same feelings arise. But most 
of these mothers let them go without oheying their instruc- 
tions. If they did not, we should see other children — other 
men than now throng our streets. The hoy could not inva- 
riably disappoint the mother, the man the wife, who steadily 
demanded of him such a career. 

And man looks upon woman, in this relation, always as he 
should. Docs he see in her a holy mother worthy to guard 
the infancy of an immortal soul ? Then she assumes in his 
eyes those traits which the Eomish church loved to revere in 
Mary. Frivolity, base appetite, contempt are exorcised ; and 
man and woman appear again in unprofaned connection, as 
brother and sister, the children and the servants of the one 
Divine Love, and pilgrims to a common aim. 

Were all this right in the private sphere, the public would 
soon right itself also, and the nations of Christendom might 
join in a celebration, such as "kings and prophets waited 
for," and so many martyrs died to achieve, of Christ-Mass. 
22* 
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Among those wliom I met in a recent visit at Cliicago was 
Mrs. Z., the aunt of an old sclioolmate, to whom I impatiently 
hastenecl, to demand news of Mariana. The answer startled 
me. Mariana, so full of life, was dead. That form, the most 
rich in energy and coloring of any I Lad ever seen, had faded 
from the earth. The circle of youlhful associations had given 
M'ay in the part that seemed the strongest. "What I now 
learned of the story of thia life, and what was by myself re- 
membered, may he bonnd together in this slight slielch. 

At the boarding school to which I was loo early sent, a fond, 
a proud, and timid child, I saw among the ranks of the giiy 
and graceful, bright or earnest girls, only one who interested 
my fancy or touched my young heart ; and this was Mariana. 
She was, on the father's side, of Spanish Creole blood, but had 
been sent to the Atlantic coast, to receive a school education 
under the care of her aunt, Mrs. Z. 

This lady had kept her mostly at home with herself, and 
Ma ana Lad gone from her house to a day school 5 but the 
a nt be absent for a time in Europe, she had now been 
u fo tun tely committed for some time to the mercies of a 
b Ti 1 n hool. 

A t an bird she proved there — a lonely one, that could 

m k f ■ itself a summer. At first, her schoolmates were 

captivated with her ways-, her love of wild dances and sudden 

incident in the history of hef oito school-girl life. I need scarcely eay that 
only 30 far as thia incident is concerned is the sWry of Haiiiina in any 
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Bong, lier freaks of passion and of wit. Slie was always new, 
always surprising, and, for a time, charming. 

But, after a wliile, they tired of her. She could never be 
depended on to join in their plans, yet she expected them to 
follow out hera with their whole strength. She was very lov- 
ing, even infatuated in her own affections, and exacted from 
(hose who had professed any love for her, the devotion she 
was willing to bestow. 

Yet there was a vein of haughty caprice in her character ; 
a love of solitude, which made her at times wish to retire 
entirely ; and at these times she would expect to be thoroughly 
understood, and let alone, yet to be welcomed back when she 
returned. She did not thwart others in their humors, but she 
never doubted of great indulgence from them. 

Some singular ways she had, which, when new, charmed, 
hut, after acquaintance, displeased her eompanioDs. She had 
by nature the same habit and power of excitement that is 
described in the spiiming dervishes of the East, Like them, 
she would spin until all around her were giddy, wliile her own 
lirain, instead of being disturbed, was excited to great action. 
Pausing.she would declaim verse of others or her own ; perform 
many parts, with strange catch-words and burdens that seemed 
to act with mystical power on her own fancy, sometimes stimu- 
lating her to convulse the hearer with laughter, sometimes to 
melt lum to tearo When her power began to languish she 
would spin agam till fired to recommence her singulai drama 
into whiih she wove ligures fiom the ocenes of her eailier 
childhood, her companion-, and the dignitaries she sometime- 
saw, with fantisies unknown to life, unknown ti hea\en or 

This excitement, as may be supposed, was not good for her. 
It oftencst came on in the evening, and spoiled her sleep. She 
would wake in the night, and cheat her restlessness by inven- 
tions that leased, while they sometimes diverted her com- 
panions. 
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She was also a sleep-walker; and this one trait of her case 
did somewhat alarm her guardians, who, otherwise, showed 
the same profound stupidity, as to this peculiar being, usual ia 
the overseers of the young. They consulted a physician, who 
said she would outgrow it, and prescribed a milk diet. 

Meantime, the fever of this ardent and too early stimulated 
nature was constantly increased by the restraints and narrow 
routine of the boarding school. She was always devising 
means to break in upon it. She had a taste, which would 
have seemed ludicrous to her mates, if they had not felt some 
awe of her, from a touch of genius and power, that never left 
her, for costume and fancy dresses ; always some sash twisted 
about her, some drapery, something odd in the arrangement 
of her hair and dress ; so that the methodical preceptress dared 
not let her go out without a careful scrutiny and remodelling, 
whose soberizing effects generally disappeared the moment 
she was in the free air. 

At last, a vent for her was found in private theatricals. 
Play followed piay, and in these and the rehearsals she found 
entertainment congenial with her. The principal parts, as a 
matter of course, fell to her lot ; most of the good suggestions 
and arrangeraenls came from her, and for a time she ruled 
masterly and shone triumphant. 

During these i)erformances the girls had heightened their 
natural bloom with artificial red ; this was delightful to them 
— it was something so out of the way. But Mariana, after 
the plays were over, kept her carmine saucer on the dressing 
fable, and put on her blushes regularly as the morning. 

When stared and jeered at, she at first said she did it 
because she thought it made her look prettier ; but, after a 
while, she became quite petulant about it — would make no 
reply to any joke, but merely kept on doing it. 

This irritated the girls, as all eccentricity does the world in 
general, more than vice or malignity. They talked it over 
among themselves, till they got wi'onglit up to a desire of 
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punisliiiig, once for all, this sometimes amusing, but so often 
provoking nonconformist. 

Having obtained the leave of the mistress, they laid, with 
gi-eat glee, a plan one e¥ening whieh was to be carried into 
execution neit day at dinner 

Among Mariana's irregulant es w^a a great aveision to 
the meal-lime ceremoniil So bng so tiresome she found it, 
to be seated at a certain mompi t to wa t while each one was 
served at so largeatalle inl one where there was scarcely 
any conversation ; from day to day it became more heavy to 
her to sit there, or go there at all. Often as possible slie 
excused herself on the ever-convenient plea of headache, and 
was hardly ever ready when the dinner bell rang. 

To-day it found her on the balcony, lost in gazing on the 
beautiful prospect. I have heard her say, afterwards, she had 
rarely in her life been so happy — and she was one with 
whom happiness was a still rapture. It was one of tJic most 
blessed summer days; the shadows of great white clouds 
empurpled the distant hills for a few moments only to leave 
tliem more golden ; the tall grass of the wide fields waved in 
tiie softest breeze. Pure blue were the heavens, and the same 
hue of pure contentment was in the heart of Mariana. 

Suddenly on her bright mood jarred the dinner bell. At 
first rose her usual thought, I will not, cannot go ; and then 
the must, which daily life can always enforce, even upon the 
butterflies and birds, came, and she walked reluctantly to her 
room. She merely changed her dress, and never thought of 
adding the artificial rose to her cheek. 

When she took her seat in the dining hall, and was asked 
if she would be helped, raising her eyes, she saw the person 
who asked her was deeply rouged, with a bright, glaring spot- 
perfectly round, in either cheek. She looked at the next — the 
same apparition ! She then slowly passed her eyes down the 
whole line, and saw the same, with a suppressed smile 
distorting every countenance. Catching the design at once. 
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Bhe deliberately looked along her own side of the table, at 
every schoolmate in turn ; every one had joined in the trick. 
The teachers strove to he grave, but she saw they enjoyed the 
joke. The servants could not suppress a titter. 

When Warren Hastings stood at the bar of We'^fminster 
Hall ; when the Methodist preacher walked through a lino 
of men, each of whom greeted him with a brickbat or a rot- 
ten egg, — they had some preparation for the crisis, and it 
might not be -lery difficult to meet it with an impas&ive brow. 
Our little girl was quite unprepared to find herself in the 
midst of a world which despised her, and triumphed in her 
disgrace- 
She had ruled like a queen in the midst of her compan- 
ions; she had shed her animation through their lives, and 
loaded them with prodigal favors, nor once suspected that a 
powerful favorite might not be loved. Now, she felt that she 
had been but a dangerous plaything in the hands of those 
whose hearts she never had doubted. 

Yet the occasion found her equal to it ; for Mariana had 
the kind of spirit, which, in a better cause, had made the 
Eoman matron truly say of her death wound, " It is not pain- 
ful, Pcetus." She did not blench — she did not change coun- 
tenance. She swallowed her dinner with apparent composure. 
She made remarks to those near her as if she had no eyes. 

The wrath of the foe of course rose higher, and the mo- 
ment they were freed from the restraints of the dining room, 
they all ran off, gayly calling, and sarcastically hiughing, with 
backward glances, at Mariana, left alone. 

She went alone to her room, locked the door, and threw 
herself on the floor in strong convulsions. These had some- 
times threatened her life, as a child, but of later years she had 
outgrown them. School hours came, and she was not there. 
A little girl, sent to her door, could get no answer. The 
teachers became alarmed, and broke it open. Bitter was 
their penitence and that of her companions at the slate in 
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uhich they found her. For some boura terrible anitiety was 
felt ; but at last, Nature, exhausted, relieved her=elt by a deep 
slumber. 

From this Mariana rose an altered beiig She male no 
reply to the expressions of sorrow from her comp'^n on^ none 
to the grave and kind, but undiseeniing Lomments of her 
teacher. She did not name the source of her anguish and 
its poisoned dart sunk deeply in. It was this thought which 
stun<r her so. — " What, not one, not a single one in the hour 
of trial, to take my part ! not one who refused to take pai't 
against me!" Past words of love, and caresses litUe heeded 
at the time, rose to her memory, and gave fuel to her distem- 
pered thoughts. Beyond the sense of umier al perfidj of 
burning resentment, she could not get. 4.nl Miiiana born 
for love, now hated all the world. 

The change, however, which these feelings made in her 
conduct and appearance bore no such construction to the care- 
less observer. Her gay freaks were quite gone, her wildness, 
her invention. Her dress waa uniform, her manner much 
subdued. Her chief interest seemed now to lie in her studies 
and in music. Her companions she never sought ; but they, 
f irtly from uneasy remorseful feelings p-irtly that tliey really 
Ilk d hei much better now thit she lil not oppress and puz- 
zle them ought her continually And hete the blick shadow 
t mpa ipon lei 1 fe — the only atain upon the history of 
Murntii 

Ihej talkel f 1 er as girl having few topics, naturally 
lo of one -inothei And tht, demon ro e within her ind 
spontaneoualy without design geneially w thout worls of 
|- aitue falsehood she became a genius of di cord amcng 
them bhe ftnned tlo=e flames of .-nvy in! jealousy which 
1 VI e true word from i third per on will often quench tor 
eier bj i glance or t seeminglj light reply she planted the 
seeds of dissension,. til! there was scarce a peaceful aftection 
or sincere intimacy in the circle where she lived, and could 
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not bnt rule, for she H'as oiiii whose nature was to that of the 
others as tire to clay. 

It was at this time that I came to the school, and first saw 
Htlariana. Me she charmed at odcc, for I was a sentimental 
child, who, in my early ill health, had been indulged in read- 
ing novels till I had no eyes for the common greens and 
browns of life. The heroine of one of these, " the Bandit's 
Bride," I immediately saw in Mariana. Surely the Bandit's 
Bride had juat such hair, and such strange, lively ways, and 
such a sudden flash of the eye. The Bandit's Bride, too, 
was born to be "misunderstood" by all but her lover. But 
Mariana, I was determined, should be more fortunate; for, 
until her lover appeared, I myself would be the wise and 
delicate being who could understand her. 

It was not, however, easy to approach her for this purpose. 
Did I offer to run and fetch her handkerchief, she was 
obliged to go to her room, and would rather do it herself. She 
did not like to have people turn over for her the leaves of the 
music book as she played. Did I approach my stool to her 
feet, she moved away, as if to give me room. The bunch of 
wild flowers which I timidly laid beside her plate was left 

After some weeks my desire to attract her notice really 
preyed upon me, and one day, meeting her alone in the entry, 
I fell upon my knees, and kissing her hand, cried, " O Mari- 
ana, do let me love you, and try to love me a little." But my 
idol snatched away her hand, and, laughing more wi)J!y than 
the Bandi''s Bride was ever described to have done, ran into 
her room. Afler that day her manner to me was not only 
cold, but repulsive ; I felt myself scorned, and became very 
nnhappy. 

Perhaps four months had passed thus, when, one after- 
noon, it became obvious that something more than common was 
brewing. Dismay and mystery were written in many faces 
of the older girls ; much whispering was going on in corners. 
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In the evening, after prayers, the piiacipal bade us stay ; 
and, in a grave, sad voice, summoned forth Mariana to an- 
swer charges to be made against her. 

Mariana eame forward, and leaned against the chimney- 
piece. Eight of the older girls came forward, and preferred 
against her charges — alas ! too well founded — of calumny and 
falsehood. 

Jly heart sank within me, as one after the other brought 
up their proofs, and I saw they were too strong to be resisted. 
I could not bear the thought of this second disgrace of my 
sliining favorite. The first had been whispered to me, though 
the girls did not like to talk about it. I must confess, such is 
ihe charm of strengtJi to softer natures, that neither of these 
crises could deprive Mariana of hers in my eyes. 

At first, she defended herself with self-possession and elo- 
quence. Eut when she found she could no more resist (he 
truth, she suddenly threw herself down, dashing her head, 
with all her force, against the iron hearth, on which a fire was 
burning, and was taken up senseless. 

The affright of those present was great. Now that they 
had perhaps killed her, they reflected it would have been as 
well if they had taken warning from the former occasion, and 
approached very carefully a nature so capable of any ex- 
treme. After a while she revived, with a faint groan, amid 
the sobs of her companions. I was on my knees hy the bed, 
and held her cold hand. One of those most aggrieved took it 
from me to beg her pardon, and say it was impossible not to 
love her. She made no reply. 

Neither that night, nor for several days, could a word bo 
obtained from her, nor would she touch food ; but, when it 
was presented to her, or any one drew near for any cause, she 
merely turned away her head, and gave no sign. The teacher 
saw that some terrible nervous affection had fallen upon her 
— that she grew more and more feverish. She knew not 
what to do. 
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Meanwhile, a new revolution had taken place in the mind 
of the passionate but nobly-tempered child. All these montha 
nothing hut the sense of injury had rankled in her heart. 
She had gone on in one mood, doing what the demon 
prompted, without scruple and without fear. 

But at the moment of detection, the tide ebbed, and the 
botlom of her soul lay revealed lo her eye. How black, how 
stained and sad ! Strange, strange that she had not seen he- 
fore the baseness and cruelty of falsehood, the loveliness of 
truth. Now, amid the wreck, uprose the moral nature which 
never before had attained the a'fcendant. " But," she thought, 
» too late gin is revealed lo me in all its defonnity. and sin- 
deliled, I will not, cannot live. The mainspring of life is 
broken." 

And thus parsed slowly by her hours in that black despair 
of which only youth is capable. In older years men suffer 
more dull pain, as each sorrow that comes drops its leaden 
weight into the past, and, similar features of character bring- 
ing similar results, draws up the heavy burden buried in those 
depths. But only youth has energy, with fixed, unwinking 
gaze, to contemplate grief, to hold it in the arms and to the 
heart, like a child which makes it wretched, yet is indubitably 
its own. 

The lady who took charge of this sad child had never 
well understood her before, but had always looked on her with 
great tenderness. And now love seemed — when all around 
were in greatest distress, fearing to call in medical aid, fearing 
to do without it — to teach her where the only balm was to 
be found that could have healed this wounded spirit. 

One night she came in, bringing a calming draught. Mari- 
ana was sitting, as usual, her hair loose, her dress the same 
robe they bad put on her at first, her eyes fixed vacantly upon 
the whiled wall. To the proffers and entreaties of her nurse 
she made no reply. 

The lady burst into tears, but Mariana did not sccra even 
to observe it. 
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The laiy Iheii suid, «0 my child, do not despair; do not 
Ihink that one great fault can mar a whole hTe. Let me trust 
you, let me lell you the gi-iefs of my sad life. I will teU to 
you, Mariana, what I never expected to impart to any one." 

And so she told her tale : it was one of pain, of shame, 
borne, not for herself, but for one near and dear as hereelf. 
Mariana knew the lady— knew Ihe pride and reserve of her 
nature. She had often admired to see how the cheek, lovely, 
bnt no longer young, mantled with the deepest blush of youtb| 
and the blue eyes were cast down at any little emotion : she 
had understood the proud sensibility of the character. She 
fixed her eyes on those now raised to hers, bright with fast- 
falling tears. She heard the story to the end, and then, with- 
out saying a word, stretched out lier hand for the cup. 

She returned to life, but it was aa one who has passed 
through the valley of death. The heart of stone was quite 
broken in her, the fiery life fallen from flame to coal. When 
her strength was a little restored, she had al! her companions 
summoned, and said to them, " I deserved to die, but a gener- 
ous trust has called me back to life. I will be worthy^of it, 
nor ever betray Ihe truth, or resent injury more. Can you 
forgive the past?" 

And they not only forgave, but, with love and earnest tears, 
clasped in their ai'ms the returning sister. They vied with 
one another in offices of humble love to the humbled one ; 
and let it be recorded as an instance of Ihe pure honor of 
which young hearts are capable, that these facts, known to 
fortj persoas never, so far as I know, transpired beyond those 

It was not long after this that Mariana was summoned 
home. She went thither a wonderfully instructetl being, 
though in ways that those who had sent her forth to learn 
llltle dreamed of. 

Never was forgotten the vow of the returning prodigal. 
Mariana could not resent, could not play false. The terrible 
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crisis which she so early passed through probably prevenled 
the world from bearing much of her. A wild fire was tamed 
in that hour of penitence at the boarding school such as has 
oftentimes wrapped court and camp in its destructive glow. 

But great were the penis she had yet to undergo, for she 
was one of those barks which easily get beyond soundings, 
and ride not lightly on the plunging billow. 

Her retum to her native climate seconded the eflTecIs of in- 
ward revolutions. The cool airs of the north had exasperated 
nerves too susceptible for their tension. Those of the south 
restored her to a more soft and indolent state. Enrrgy ga^e 
place to feehng — turbulence to intensity of cha ratter. 

At this time, love was the natural guest ; and he came to 
her under a form tlial might have deluded one less ready for 
delusion. 

Sylvain was a person well proportioned to her lot in years, 
family, and fortune. His personal beauty was not great, but 
of a noble dscription. Eepose marked Lis slow gesture, and 
the steady gaze of his large brown eye ; but it was a repose 
that would give way to a blaze of energy, when the occasion 
called. In his stature, expression, and heavy coloring, he 
might not unfitly be represented by the great magnolias that 
inhabit the forests of that climate. His voice, like every 
thing about him, was ricli and soft, rather than sweet or 
delicate. 

Mariana no sooner knew him than she loved ; and her love, 
lovely as she was, soon excited his. But O, it is a curse to 
woman to love first, or most ! In so doing she reverses the 
natural relations ; and her heart can never, never be satisfied 
with what ensues. 

Mariana loved first, and loved most, for she had most force 
and variety to love with. Sylvain seemed, at first, to take 
her to himself, as the deep southern night miglit some fair 
star; but it proved not so. 

Mariana was a very intellectual being, and she needed corn- 
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panionsliip. This she could only have with Sjlrain, in the 
pathfl of passion and action. Thoughts he had none, and 
HctJe delicacy of sentiment. The gifts she loved to prepare 
of such for him he took with a sweet but indolent smile ; he 
held them lightly, and soon they fell from his grasp. He 
loved to have her near him, to feel the glpw and fragrance of 
her nature, but cared not to explore the little secret paths 
whence that fragrance was collected. 

Mariana knew not this for a long time. Loving so much, 
she imagined all the rest ; and, where she felt a blank, always 
hoped that further communion would fill it up. When she 
found tliis could never be, — that Ihere was absolutely a 
whole province of her being to which nothing in hia answered, 
— she was foo deeply in love to leave him. Often, after passing 
hours together beneath the southern moon, when, amid the 
sweet intoxication of mutual love, she still felt the dc-olation 
of solitude, and a repression of her finer powers, she had 
asked herself. Can I give him np ? But the heart always 
pas-ionately answered. No ! I may be wretched wilh him, but 
I cannot live without him. 

And the last miserable feeling of these conflicts was, that 
if the lover — soon to be the bosom friend — could have 
dreamed of these conflicts, ho would have laughed, or else 
been angry, even enough to give lier up. 

Ah, weakness of the strong ! of those strong only where 
strength is weakness ! Like others, she had the decisions of 
life to make before she had light by which to make them. 
Let none condemn lier. Those who have not erred as fatally 
should thank the guardian angel who gave them more time to 
prepare for judgment, but blame no children who thought at 
arm's length to find the moon. Mariana, with a heart capa- 
ble of highest Eros, gave it to one who knew love only aa a 
flower or plaything, and bound her heartstrings to one who 
parted his as lightly as the ripe fruit leaves the bough. The 
sequel could not faih Many console themselve= for the one 
23* 
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great mistake with their children, with the world. This was 
not possible to Mariana. A few months of domestic life 
she stJU was almost happy. But Sylvain then grew tired. 
He wanted business and the world; of these she had no 
knowledge, for them no faculties. He wanted in her the 
head of his house ; she to make her heart his home. No 
compromise was possible between natures of such unequal 
poise, and which had met only on one or two points. Through 
all its stages she 

"felt 

The agonizing sense 
Of seeing love from passion melt 

Into indifference ; 
The fearful shame, that clay by day, 

Boms onwatd, still lo burn, 
To hi\e thiown her precious heart away, 

And met this black return," 

till death at la>t closed the scene Not that she died of one 
downright blow on the heart That is not the way such cases 
proceed. I cannot detail all the symptoms, for I was not 
there to watch them, tnd aunt Z, who described them, was 
neither so faithful an observer or narrator as I hare shown 
myself in the 'chool-daj passages , but, generally, they were 
as follows. 

Sylvain wanted (o go mto the woi Id, or let it into his house. 
Mariana consented, but, willi an unsatisfied heai-t, and no 
lightness of character, she played her part ill there. The sort 
of talent and facility she had displayed in early days were 
not the least like what is called out in the social world by the 
desire to please and to shine. Her excitement had been 
muse-like — that of the improvisatrice, whose kindling fancy 
seeks to create an atmosphere round it, and makes the chain 
through which to set free its electric sparks. That had been 
a time of wild and exubej^it life. After her character became 
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more tendi-r and concentiated, strong iffection or a pure 
enlhuaiasm mi^lit =tiU hue cillcd out beiuliM talents m her 
But in the first she was utterly di "■appointed The second 
wis not roused within her mind She did not expand into 
various life and ri-m-uned unequil sometimes loo passive, 
sometimes too aident, and not sufliciently oeeupicl with 
what occupied those iround her to come on the same level 
with them and emhclli h their hours 

Thu she lost ground diily \Mth her husbind, who com 
paring her with the careiesa shining dames of societj, wondered 
why he had found her so charming in solitude. 

At intervals, when they were left alone, Mariana wanted 
to open her heart, to tell the thoughts of her mind. She was 
so conscious of secret riches within herself, that sometimes it 
seemed, could she but reveal a glimpse of them to the eye of 
Sylvain, he would he attracted near her again, and take a 
path where they could walk hand in hand. Sylvain, in these 
intervals, wanted an indolent repose. His home was his 
castle. He wanted no scenes too exciting there. Light 
jousts and plays were well enough, but no grave encounters. 
He liked to lounge, to sing, to read, to sleep. In fine, Sjlvaia 
became the kind but preoccupied husband, Mariana the 
solitary and wretched wife. He was off, continually, with his 
male companions, on excursions or affairs of pleasure. At 
home Mariana found that neither her books nor music would 
console her. 

She was of too strong a nature to yield without a struggle 
to so dull a fiend as despair. She looked into other hearts, 
seeking whether she could there find such home as an orphan 
a?ylum may afford. This she did rather because the chance 
came to her, and it seemed unfit not to seize the proffered 
plank, than in hope ; for she was not one to double her stakes, 
but rather with Cassandra power to discern early the sure 
course of tlie game. And Cassandra whispered that she was 
one of those 

" ■Whom men love not, but yet regret ; " 
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and so it proved. Just as in her childish days, tliough in a 
different form, it happened betwixt lier and these companions. 
She could not be coutent to receive them quietly, but was 
stimulated to throw herself too much into the tie, into the 
hour, till she filled it too full for them. Like Fortunio, who 
sought to do homage to his friends by building a fire of cinna- 
mon, not knowing that its perfume would be too strong for 
their endurance, so did Mariana. "What she wanted to tell 
they did not wish to hear ; a little had pleased, so much over- 
powered, and they preferred the free air of the street, even, 
to the cinnamon perfume of her palace. 

However, this did not signify ; had they staid, it would not 
have availed iier. It was a nobler road, a higher aim, she 
needed now ; this did not become clear to her. 

She lost her appetite, she fell sick, had fever. Sylvain was 
alarmed, nursed her tenderly; she grew better. Then his 
care ceased ; he saw not the mind's disease, but left her to rise 
into health, and recover the tone of her spirits, as she might. 
More solitary than ever, she tried to raise herself; but she 
knew not yet enough. The weight laid upon her young life 
was a little too heavy for it. One long day she passed alone, 
and the thoughts and presages came too thick for her strength- 
She knew not what to do with them, relapsed into fever, and 

Notwithstanding this weakness, I must ever think of her as 
a fine sample of ivoraanhood, born to shed light and life on 
some palace home. Had she known more of God and the 
universe, she would not have given way where so many have 
conquered. But peace be with her; she now, perhaps, has 
entered into a larger freedom, wJiich is knowledge. With her 
died a great interest in life to me. Since her I have never 
seen a Bandit's Bride. She, indeed, turned out to be only a 
merchant's. Sylvain is married again to a fair and laughing 
girl, who will not die, probably, till their marriage grows s 
"golden marriage." 
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Aunt Z. liad with her some papers of Mariana's, which 
faintly sliadow forth the thoughts that engaged her in the last 
days. One of these seems to have been writlen when some 
faint gleam had been thrown across the path only to make 
its darkness more visible. It seems to have been suggested 
by remembrance of the beautiful ballad, Helen, of Kirconnel 
Lee, which once she ioved to recite, and in tones that would 
not have sent a chill to the heart from which it came. 

" Death 
Opens ber sweet while arms, and whispers. Peace ; 
Come, say thy sorrows in this bosom ! This 
Will never close against thee, and my heart, 
Though cold, cannot be colder much than man's." 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

"I wish I were where Helen hes." 

A lover in the times of old, 
Thus vents his grief in lonely sighs. 

And hot tears from a bosom cold. 

But, mourner for thy martyred love, 

Couldst thou but know what hearts must feel; 

Where no sweet recollections move. 
Whose tears a desert fount reveal! 

When " in thy arms bird Helen fell," 
She died, sad man, she died for thee ; 

Nor could the films of death dispel 
Her loving eye's sweet radiancy. 

Thoti wert beloved, and she had loved, 
Till death alone the whole could teD ; 

Death every shade of doubt removed, 
And steeped the star in its cold well. 
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On some fond breast the parting soul 
Belies — earlh has no more to give; 

Who ■wholly loves has known (he whole; 
The wholly loved doth truly live. 

But some, sad outcasts from tliis prize, 

Do wither to a lonely grave ; 
All hearts their hidden love despise. 

And leave them to llie whelming wave. 

They heart to heart have never pressed, 
Nor hands in holy pledge have given, 

By father's love were ne'er caressed, 
Nor in a mother's eye saw heaven. 

A flowerless and fruitless tree, 

A dried-up stream, a matclcss bird, 

They live, yet never living be. 

They die, their music all unheard. 

I wish I were where Helen lies, 
For there I could not be alone ; 

But now, when Ihis dull body dies, 
The spirit still will make its moan. 

Love passed me by, nor touched my brow ; 

Life would not yield one perfect boon ; 
And all too lale it calls me now — 

0, all too late, and all too soon. 

If thou couldst the dark riddle read 

Which leaves this dart within my breast, 

Then might I think thou lov'st indeed. 
Then were the whole to thee confest. 
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Father, they will not take me home ; 

To the poor child no heart is free ; 
In sleet and sqow all night I roam ; 

Father, was this decreed by thee ? 

I will not try another door, 

To seek what I have never found ; 

Now, till tho very last is o'er. 

Upon the earth I'll wander round. 

I will not hear the treacherous call 
That bids me stay and rest a while, 

For I have found that, one and all, 
They seek me for a prey and spoiL 

They are not bad; I know it well; 

I know they know not what they do j 
They are the tools of the dread spell 

Which the lost lover must pursue. 

In temples sometimes she may rest, 
In lonely groves, away from men. 

There bend the head, hy heats distressed, 
Nor be hy blows awoke again. 

Nature is kind, and Gkid is kind ; 

And, if she had not had a heart, 
Only that great discerning mind, 

She might have acted well her part. 

But O this thirst, that nought can fill, 
Save those unfounden waters free ! 

The angel of my life must still 
And soothe rae in eternity ! 
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It marks ihe defect in the position of woman tliat o 
Mariana should have found reason to write thaa. To 
of equal power, equal sincerity, no more ! — many r 
would have presented themselves. He would not have needed 
to seek, he would have been called hy life, and not permitted 
to be quite wrecked through the affections only. But such 
women as Mariana are often lost, unless they meet some 
man of sufScienlly great soul to prize them. 

Tan Artevelde'a Elena, though in her individual nature 
unlike my Mariana, is like her in a mind whose large im- 
pulses are disproportioned to the persons and occasions she 
meets, and which carry her beyond those reserves which mark 
the appointed lot of woman. But, when she met Van Arte- 
velde, he Has loo great not to revere her rare nature, without 
regard to the stains and errors of its past history ; great 
enough to receive her entirely, and make a new life for her ; 
man enough to be a lover! But as such men come not so 
often as once an age, their presence should not be absolutely 
needed lo sustain life. 
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Meditation Ejrst. 

"And Jesus, answering, said unto tliom, Have faich in God.'^ — iWnri 
xi. 22. 

0, DiHECTiON most difHcult to follow ! 0, counsel most 
mighty of import ! Beauteous harmony to the purifled soul ! 
Mysterious, confounding as an incantation to those yet grop- 
ing and staggering amid the night, the fog, the chaos of their 

Yes, this is indeed the beginning and the end of all knowl- 
edge and virtue ; the way and the goal ; the enigma and its 
solution. The soul cannot prove to herself the existence of a 
God ; she cannot prove her own immortality ; she cannot 
prove the beauty of virtue, or the deformity of vice ; her own 
consciousness, the first ground of this belief, cannot be com- 
passed by the reason, that inferior faculty which the Deity 
gave for practical, temporal purposes only. This conscious- 
ness is divine ; it is part of the Deity ; through this alone we 
sympathize with the imperishable, the infinite, the nature of 
things, Were reason commensurate with this part of our 
intellectual life, what should we do with the things of time ? 
The leaves and buds of earth would wither beneath the sun 
of our intelligence ; its crags and precipices would be levelled 
before the mighty torrent of our will ; all its dross would crum- 
ble to ashes under the Are of our philosophy. 

God willed it otherwise ; why, who can guess ? Why this 
ijlancf, with its tormenting limitations of space and time, was 
24 '^"1 
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t-i cr created, — why the soul was cased in this clogging, stifling 
integument, (which, while it conveys to the soul, in a round- 
about w \y, knowledge which she might obviously acquire 
much better without its aid, tempts constantly to vice and 
indolence, suggesting sordid wants, and hampering or hinder- 
ing thought ) — I pretend not to say. Let others toil to stifle 
sad distrust a thousand ways. Let them satisfy themselves 
by reasonings on the nature of free agency ; let them imagine 
it was impossible men should be purified to angels, except by 
resisting the temptations of guilt and crime ; let them be 
reasonably content to feel that 



Why an omnipotent Deity should permit evil, either as 
necessary to produce good, or incident to laws framed for its 
production, must remain a mystery to me. True, we cannot 
conceive how the world could have been ordered differently, 
and because we, — beings half of clay ; beings bred amid, and 
nurtured upon imperfection and decay ; beings who must 
not only sleep and eat, but pass the greater part of their tem- 
poral day in procuring the means to do so, — because we, 
creatures so hmited and blind, so weak of thought and dull 
of hearing, cannot conceive how evil could have been dis- 
pensed with, those among us who are styled wise and learned 
have thought fit to assume that the Infinite, the Omnipotent, 
could not have found a way ! " Could not," " evil must be 
inddent" — terms in vcn led to express the thoughts or deeds 
of tlie children of dust. Shall they be applied to the Omnipo- 
tent ? Is a confidence in the goodness of God more trying 
to faith, than the belief that a God exists, to whom these 
words, transcending our powers of concepfion, apply ? O, no, 
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no! "Have faith in God.'" Strive to expand thy soul to 
the feeling of wisdom, of beauty, of goodness ; hve, and act 
as if tbese were tbe necessary elements of things ; " live for 
thy faith, and thou shalt behold it living." In another world 
God will repay thy trust, and "reveal to thee the first 
causes of Ibings which Leibnitz could not," as the queen of 
Prussia said, when she was dying. Socrates has declared that 
the belief in the soul's immortality is so delightful, so elevat- 
ing, so purifying, that even were it not the truth, " v/e should 
daily strive to enchant ourselves with it." And thus with 
faith in wisdom and goodness, — that is to say, in God, — the 
earthquake-defying, rock-foundation of our hopes is laid; the 
sun-greeting dome which crowns the most superb palace of 
our knowledge is huilded. A noble and accomplished man, 
of a later day, has said, " To credit ordinary and visible 
objects is not faith, but persuasion. I bless myself, and am 
thankful, that I lived not in the days of miracles, that I never 
saw Christ, nor his disciples ; then had my faith been thrust 
upon me, nor could I enjoy that greater blessing pronounced 
upon those who believe yet saw not." 

I cannot speak thus proudly and heartily. I find the world 
of sense strong enough against the intellectual and celestial 
world. It is easy to believe in our passionless momenta, or 
in those when earth would seem too dark without the guiding 
star of faith ; but to live in faith, not sometimes to feel, but 
always to have it, is difficult. Were faith ever with us, how 
steady would be our energy, how equal our ambition, how 
calmly bright our hopes ! The darts of envy would be blunted, 
the cup of disappointment lose its bitterness, the impassioned 
eafeniess of the heart be stilled, tears would fall like holy dew, 
and blossoms fragrant with celestial May ensue. 

But the prayer of most of us must be, " Lord, we believe 
— help thou our unbelief! " These are lo me the most sig- 
nificant words of Holy Writ. I will to believe ; 0, guide, 
support, strengthen, and soothe me to do so ! Lord, grant ma 
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to believe firmly, and to act nobly. Let me not be tempted tc 
waste my time, and weaken my powers, by attempts to soar 
on feeble piniops "where angels basliful look." In failh let 
me interpret the u ' 



BIeditation Second, 



This pathetic inquiry rises from all parts of the globe, irom 
millions of human souls, to that heaven from whence the light 
proceeds. From the young, full of eager aspirations after 
virtue and glory ; with the glance of the falcon to descry the 
high-placed aim, — but ah ! the wing of the wren to reach it ! 
The young enthusiast must often weep. His heart glows, his 
eye sparkles as he reads of the youthful triumphs of a Pom- 
pey, the sublime devotion of an Agis ; * he shuts the book, he 
looks around him for a theatre whereon to do likewise — 
petty pursuits, mean feelings, and trifling pleasures meet bis 
eye ; the cold breeze of selfishness has nipped every flower; 
the dull glow of prosaic life overpowers the beauties of the 
landscape. He plunges into the unloved pursuit, or some de- 
spised amusement, to soothe that day's impatience, and wakes 
on the morrow, crying, " I have lost a day ; and where, where 
shall I now turn my steps to find the destined path?" The 
gilded image of some petty victory holds forth a talisman 
which seems to promise him sure tokens. He rushes for- 
ward; the swords of foes and rivals bar the way; the 
ground trembles and gives way beneath bis feet ; rapid streams, 
unseen at a distance, roll between him and the object of his 
pursuit ; faint, giddy and exhausted by the loss of his best 
blood, he reaches the goal, seizes the talisman, his eyes de- 

[• Agis, king of Sparta, the fourth of that name. " One of the mogi 
beautiful characters of antiquity," — Ed.] 
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vour llio inscription — alas ! the cbaractere are unknown to 
him. He looks back ibr some friend who might aid him, — 
his friends are whelmed beneath the torrent, or have turned 
hack disheartened. He must struggle onward alone and igno- 
rant as before; yet in his wishes there is light. 

Another is attracted by a lovely phantom; with airy 
step she precedes him, holding, as he thinks, in her upward- 
pointing hand the faithful needle which might point him to the 
pole-star of his wishes. Unwearied he follows, imploring her 
in most moving terms to pause but a moment and let him 
take her hand. Heedless she flits onward to some' hopeless 
desert, where she pauses only to turn to her unfortunate cap- 
live the malicious face of a very Morgana. 

The old, — tlieir sighs are deeper still ! They have 
wandered far, toiled much ; the true light is now shown tbem. 
Ah, why was it reflected so falsely through " life's many-col- 
ored dome of painted glass " upon their youthful, anxious 
gaze? And now (he path they came by is hedged in by new 
circumstances against the feet of others, and its devious 
course vainly mapped in their memories ; should the light of 
their example lead others into the same track, these unlucky 
followers will vainly seek an issue. They attempt to unroll 
their charts for the use of their children, and their children's 
children. They feed the dark lantern of wisdom with the oil 
of experience, and bold it alofl over the declivity up which 
these youth are blundering, in vmn ; some fall, misled by the 
flickering light; others seek by-paths, along which they hope 
to be guided by suns or moons of their own. All meet at 
last, only to bemoan or sneer together. How many strive 
with feverish zeal to paint on the clouds of outward life the 
hues of their own souls; what do not these suffer? What 
baffling, — what cliange in the atmosphere on which they de- 
pend, — yet not in vain! Something they realize, something 
they grasp, something (0, bow unlike the theme of their 
hope !) they iiave created. A transient glow, a deceitful thrill, 
2-t* 
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— these be the blisses of mortals. Tet have these given 
birth to noble cleeds, and thoughts worthy to be recorded by 
the pens of angels on the tablets of Immortality. 

And this, O man ! is thy only solace in those paroxjsnis 
of despair which must result to the yet eager heart from the 
vast disproportion between our perceptions and our exhibition 
of those perceptions. Seize on all the twigs that may help 
thee in thine ascent, though the thorns upon them rend thee. 
Toil ceaselessly towai'ds the Source of light, and remember that 
he who thus eloquently lamented found that, although far worse 
than his dark presentiments had pictured eame upon him, 
though vainly he feared and trembled, and there was no safety 
for him, yet his sighings eame before his meat, and, happy in 
their recollection, he found at last that danger and imprison- 
ment are but for a season, and that God is good, as he is 
great. 
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APPEAL FOR AN ASYLUM FOR DISCHARGED 
FEMALE CONVICTS. 

The liidies of tlie Prison Association have been from time 
to time engaged in tiie endeavor to procure funds for establish- 
ing this asjlum.* Thej have met, thus far, with little suc- 
ft'oB : but touched by the position of several women, who, on 
receiving their discharge, were anxiously waiting in hope 
there would be means provided to save Ihem from return to 
fheir former suffering and polluted life, they have taken a 
]]uu$e, and l>cguD their good vrovk, in faith that Heaven must 
{.iku lieed that such an enterprise may not fail, and touch the 
hearts of men to aid it. 

Tliey have taken a house, and secured the superintendence 
of an excellent matron. There are already six women under 
lier care. But this house is unprovided with furniture, or the 
moans of securing food for body and mind to these unfortu- 
nates, during the brief novitiate which gives theni so much to 
learn and unlearn. 

The object is to lend a helping hand to the many who show 
a desire of reformation, hut have hitherto been inevitably re- 
pelled into infamy by the lack of friends to find them honest 
employment, and a temporary refuge till it can be procured. 
Efforts will be made to instruct them liow to break up bad 
Jiabit?, and begin a healthy course for body and mind. 

Tlie house has in it scarcely any thing. It is a true Laza- 
rus establishment, asking for the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man's table. Old furniture would he acceptable, clothes, 
hooks Ihat are no longer needed hy their owners. 



[•InXe-vYotk.-E„.] 
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This stateoient we make in appealing to the poor, fhougl 
they are, usually, the most generous. Not that they are, 
originally, better tban the rich, but circumstances have fitted 
them to appreciate the misfortunes, the trials, the wrongs that 
beset those a little lower than themselves. But we have seen 
too many instances where those who were educated in luxury 
would cast aside sloth and selfishness with eagerness when 
once awakened to better things, not to hope in appealing to 
the rich also. 

And to all we appeal : to the poor, who will know how to 
sympathize with those who are not only poor but degraded, 
diseased, likely to be hurried onward to a shameful, hopeless 
death ; to the rich, to equalize the advantages of" which they 
have received more than their share ; to men, fo atone for 
wrongs inflicted by men on that " weaker sex," who should, 
they say, be sof^, confiding, dependent on them for protection ; 
to women, to feel for those who have not been guarded either 
by social influence or inward strength from that first mistake 
wliich the opinion of the world raakes irrevocable for women 
alone. Since their danger is so great, their fall so remediless, 
let mercies be multiplied when there is a chance of that par- ! 
tial restoration which society at present permits. 

In New York we have come little into contact with that 
class of society which has a surplus of leisure at command ; 
but in other cities we have found in their ranks many — some 
men, more women — who wanted only a decided object and 
clear light to iill the noble office of disinterested educators 
and guardians to tlieir less fortunate fellows. It lias been our 
happiness, in not a few instances, by merely apprising such 
persons of what was to be done, to rouse that generous spirit 
which relieved them from ennai and a gradual ossification of 
the whole system, and transferred them into a thoughtful, 
sympathetic, and beneficent existence. Such, no doubt, are 
near us here, if we could but know it. A ooct writes thus 
of the cities: — 
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Cities of proud hotels, 

Houses of rich and great, 
A stack of smoking chimneys, 

A roof of frozen slate ! 
It cannot conquer folly. 

Time, and space, conquering steam, 
And the light, outspeeding telegraph, 

Bears nothing on its beam. 

The politics are base. 

The letters do not cheer. 
And 'tis far in the deeps of history, 

The voice that speaketh clear. 
Trade and the streets insnare us. 

Our bodies arc weak and worn. 
We plot and corrupt each other. 

And ive despoil the unborn. 

Yet there in the parlor sits 

Some figure of noble guise, 
Our augcl in a stranger's form. 

Or woman's pleading eyes. 
Or only a flashing sunbeam 

In at the window pane, 
Or music pours on mortals 

Its beautiful disdain. 

These " pleading eyes," tliese " angeb in slranger.s' forms," 
we meet, or seem to meet, as we pass through tbe thorough- 
fares of this great city. We do not know their names or 
homes. We cannot go to those stiU and sbellered abodes and 
tell them the tales that would be sure to awaken the heart to 
a deep and active interest in this matter. But should these 
words meet their eyes, we would say, " Have you entertained 
your leisure liours with the Jlystcries of Paris, or the 
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pathetic slory of Violet Woodville?" Then you have some 
idea how innocence, worthy of the brightest planet, may be 
betrayed by want, or by the most generous tenderness; how 
the energies of a noble reformation may lie hidden beneatli 
the ashes of a long burning, as in the ease of " La Louve." 
You must have felt that yourselves are not better, only more 
protected children of God than these. Do you want to link 
these fictions, which have made you weep, with facts around 
you where your pity might be of use ? Go to the Peniten- 
tiary at Blackwell's Island. Tou may be repelled by seeing 
those who are in health, while at work together, keeping up 
one another's careless spirit and efl'rontery by bad association. 
But see them in the Hospital, — where the worn features of 
the sick show the sad ruins of past loveliness, past gentleness. 
See in the eyes of the nurses the woman's spirit still, so 
kindly, so inspiring. See those little girls huddled in a 
corner, their neglected dress and hair contrasting with some 
ribbon of cherished finery held fast in a childish hand. Think 
what " sweet seventeen " was to you, and what it is to them, 
and see if you do not wish to aid in any enterprise that gives 
them a chance of better days. We assume no higher claim 
for this enterprise. The dreadful social malady which creates 
the need of it, is one that imperatively demands deep-search- 
ing, preventive measures ; it is beyond cure. But, here and 
there, some precious soni may be saved from unwilling sin, 
unutterable woe. Is not the hope to save here and there one 
worthy of great and persistent sacrifice? 
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An Ideal Sxetcii. 



In my walks through thla city, the sight of spacious and 
expensive dwelling-houses now in process of building, has 
called up the following reverie. 

All benevolent persons, whether deeply-thinking on, or 
deepiy-feeiing, the woes, difficulties, and dangers of our pres- 
ent social system, are agreed that either great improvements 
are needed, or a thorough reform. 

Those who desire the latter include the majority of think- 
ei-s. And we ourselves, both from personal observation and 
the testimony of others, are convinced that a radical reform la 
needed ; not a reform that rejects the instruction of the past, 
or asserts that God and man have made mistakes till now. 
We believe that all past developments have taken place 
under natm-al and necessary laws, and that the Paternal 
Spirit lias at no period foi^otten his children, but granted to 
all generations and all ages their cliances of good to balance 
inevitable ills. We prize the past ; we recognize it as our 
parent, our nurse, and our teacUer ; and we know that for a 
time the new wine required the old bottles, to prevent its 
being spilled upon the ground. 

Still we feel that the time is come which not only permits, 
but demands, a wider statement and a nobler af.tion. The 
aspect of society presents mighty problems, which must be 
solved by the soul of man "divinely-intending" itself lo the 
task, or all will become worse instead of better, and ere long 
the sociiU fabric totter to decay. 

(387) 
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Tet while Ihe new measures are ripeoing, and the new 
men cducatiug, there is still room on the old platform for 
some worthy action. It is possible for a man of piety, reso- 
lution, and good sense, to lead a life which, if not expansive, 
generous, graceful, and pure from suspicion and contempt, is 
yet not entirely unworthy of his position as the child of God, 
and ruier of a planet. 

Let us take, then, some men just where they find them- 
selves, in a mixed state of society, where, in quantity, we are 
free to say the had preponderates, though the good, from its 
superior energy in quality, may finally redeem and efiace its 
plague-spots. 

Our society is ostensihly under the rule of the precepts of 
Jesus. We will then suppose a joulh sufficiently imbued 
with these, to understand what is conveyed under the para- 
bles of the unjust steward, and the prodigal son, aa well as 
the denunciations of the opulent Jews. He understands that 
it IS needful to preserve purity and feaehahleness, since of 
those most like little children is the kingdom of heaven ; 
mercy for Ihe sinner, since there is peculiar joy in heaven at 
the salvation of such ; perpetual care for the unfortunate, 
since only to the just Steward shall his possessions be par- 
doned. Imbued with such love, the young man joins Ihe 
active, — we will saj', in choosing an instance, — joins the 
commercial world. 

His views of his prof^^sion are not those which make of 
the many a herd, not superior, except in Ihe far reach of 
Ibeir selfish interests, to the animals; mere ealculating, 
money-making machines. 

He sees in commerce a representation of most important 
interests, a grand school that may teach the heart and sou! 
of the civilized world to a willing, thinking mind. He plays 
his part in the game, hut not for himself alone ; he sees the 
interests of all mankind engaged with his, and remembers 
Iheni while he furthers his own. His intellectual discera- 
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liieiit, 130 loss than his moral, thus teaching the undesirabie- 
iie.^s of lying and stealing, he does not practise or connive at 
the falsities and meannesses so frequent among his fellows ; 
he suffers many turns of the wheel of fortune to pass unused, 
since he cannot avail himself of them and keep clean his 
hands. What he gains is by superior assiduity, skill in com- 
hination and calculation, and quickness of sight. Ilia gains 
are legitimate, so far as the present state of things permits 
any gains to be. 

Xor is this honorable man denied his due rank in the most 
corrupt state of society. Here, happily, we draw from life, and 
speak of what we know. Honesty is, indeed, the best policy, 
only it is so in the long run, and therefore a policy which a 
selQsh man has not faith and patience lo pursue. The influ- 
ence of the honest man is in the end predominant, and the 
rogues who sneer because he will not shuffle the cr.rds in their 
way, are forced to bow to it at last. 

But while thus conscientious and menially-progressive, he 
does not forget to live. Thp sliirp and cue «om faces, the 
joyless lives that throng the bu-y street, do not make him for- 
get his need of lender aHeition- of Ihe piactitLS of bounty 
and love. His family, his aequamtante e-pecially those who 
are struggling with the difRcultic! ot life, are not obliged to 
wait till he has accumuhlcd a cert i-n sum He is sunlight 
nnd dew to ihem now, day bj day No less do ill in his 
employment prize and blew the just, the brotheily m\n He 
dares rM, would not, climb to power upon their neck- He 
requites their toil handsomely, always , if his success be unu- 
sual, they share the benefit. Their comfort h cared f >i m -dl 
the arrangements for their work. He takes care, too, to be 
personally acquainted with those he employs, regarding them, 
not as mere tools of his purpose, but as human beings also ; 
he keeps them in his eye, and if it be in his power to supply 
their need of consolation, instruction, or even pleasure, ihcy 
find ihcy have a friend. 
25 
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" Nciisense ! " exclaims our shai-p-eyec!, tbiii-lipped antag- 
onist. " Such a mail would never get rich, — or even 'jit 

You are mislaken, Mr. Stockjobber. Thus far many lines 
of our sketch are drawn from real life ; though for the second 
part, which follows, we want, as yet, a worthy model. 

We must imagine, then, our ideal merchant to have gi-owii 
rich in some forty years of toil passed in the way we have 
indicated. His hair is touched with white, but his form is 
vigorous yet. Neither gourmandise nor ihe fever of gain has 
destroyed his complexion, quenched tlie light of his eye, or 
substituted sneei-s for smiles. He is an upright, strong, saga- 
cious, generous-looking man ; and if his movements be abrupt, 
and liis language concise, somewhat beyond the standard of 
beauty, he is still the gentleman ; mercanlile, but a mercan- 
tile nobleman. 

Our nation is not silly in striving for an aristocraoy. Hu- 
manity longs for its upper classes. But the silliness consists 
in makmg them out of clothes, equipage, and a servile imita- 
tion of foreign mnnneis, instead of the genuine elegance and ? 
distinction th'it cin only be produced by genuine culture. . 
Sh'^me upon the stupidity which, when all circumstances 
leave wa free foi the introductioa of a real aristocracy snch 
as the world never saw, bases ita pretensions on, or makes its 
boiv to the footraan behind, the coach, instead of the person 
within it. 

But our merchant shall be a real nobleman, whose noble 
manners spring from a noble mind, whose fashions from a 
sincere, intelligent love of the beautiful. 

We will also indulge the fancy of giving him a wife and 
children worthy of himself. Having lived in sympathy with 
him, they have acquired no taste for luxury; they do not 
think that the best use for wealth and power is in self-indul- 
gence, but, on the contrary, that " it is more blessed lo give 
than to receive." 
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He is now Laving one of those fine houses built, and, as 
in other things, proceeds on a, few simple principles. It is 
eubstantial, for he wishes to give no countenance to the paper 
buildings that correspond with other worthless paper currency 
of a credit system. It is thoroughly finished and furnished, 
for he has a conscience about his house, as about the neatness 
of his person. All must be of a piece. Harmony and a wise 
utility are consulted, without regard to show. Still, as a rich 
man, we allow him reception-rooms, lofly, lai^e, adorned with 
good copies of ancient works of art, and flue specimens of 

I admit, in this instance, the propriety of my nobleman 
often choosing by advice of friends, who may have had more 
leisure and opportunity to acquire a sure appreciation of merit 
ill these walks. His character being simple, he will, no doubt, 
appreciate a great part of what is truly grand and beautiful. 
But also, from imperfect culture, he might often reject what 
in the end he would have found most valuable to himself and 
others. For he lias not done learning, but only acquired the 
privilege of helping to open a domestic school, in which he 
will find himself a pupil as well as a master. So he may well 
make use, in furnishing himself with the school apparatus, of the 
best counsel. The same applies to making his library a good 
one. Only there must be no sham ; no pluming himself on 
possessions that represent his wealth, but the laste of others. 
Our nobleman is incapable of pretension, or the airs of con- 
noisseurship ; his object is to furnish a home wiih those testi- 
monies of a higber-Jife in man, that may best aid to cultivate 
the same in himself and those assembled round him. 

He shall also have a fine garden and greenhouses. But 
the flowers shall not be used cnly to decorate his apartments, 
i>r the hair of bis daughters, but =hall often bless, by their soft 
and exquisite eloquence the poor invalid, or others whose 
sorrowful hearts find m ibeir lociety a consolation and a hope 
which nothing el-e bestow For flowers, the highest espres- 
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sioii of the bounty of nature, declare that for all men, not 
merely labor, or luxury, but gentle, buoyant, ever-energetic 
joy, was iutended, and bid us hope that we shall not forever 
be kept back from our mheritance. 

All the persona who have wded in building up this domestic 
temple, from the artist who painted the ceilings to the poorest 
hodman, shall be well paid and cared for during its erection ; for 
it is a necessary part of the happiness of our nobleman, to feel 
that all concerned in creating his home are the happiei' for it. 

We have said nothing about the architecture of the house, 
and yet tliis is only for want of room. We do consider it 
one grand duty of every person able to build a good house, 
also 10 aim at building a beautiful one. We do not want im- 
itations of what was used in other ages, nations, and climates, 
but what is simple, noble, and in conformity with the wants 
of our own. Room enough, simplicity of design, and judi- 
cious adjustment of the parts to their uses and to the whole, 
are the first requisites ; the ornaments are merely the finish 
on these. We hope to see a good style of civic architecture 
long before any material improvement in the country edifices, 
for reasons that would be tedious to enumerate here. Suffice 
it to say that we are far more anxious to see an American 
architecture than nn American literature ; for we are sure 
there is here already something individual to express. 

Well, suppose the house built and equipped with man and 
horse. You may be sure my nobleman gives his "hired 
help " good accommodations for their sleeping and waking 
hours, — baths, books, and some leisure to use them. Nay, I 
assure you — and this assurance also is drawn from life — that 
it is possible, even in our present social relations, for the man 
who does common justice, in these respects, to his fellows, and 
shows a friendly heart, that thoroughly feels service (o be no 
ilegradalion, but an honor, who believes 
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to havG around liim those who do their work in serenify of 
mind, neither deceiving nor envying him whom cireumstrtnces 
have enabled to command their service. As to the carriage, 
that U used for the purpose of going to and fro in had weather, 
or ilt health, or haste, or for drives to enjoy the country. 
Dut ray nobleman and his family ai-e too well bom and bred 
not to prefer employing their own feel when possible. And 
their carriage is much appropriated to the use of poor invalid.':, 
even among the abhorred class of poor relations, so that often 
they have not room in it for themselves, much less for flaunt- 
ing dames and lazy dandies. 

We need hardly add that, their attendants wear no liveries. 
They are •^ware thai in i society where none of the causes 
i. t tl at ju fy Ih a 1 1 t abroad, the practice would have no 
I er re ult t! an to cill up a sneer to the lips of the most 
compla ant m lor when Mrs. Hig^nboltom's carriage 
op the aj " V tl its tawdry, ill-fanded accompaniments. 
Wll no e of the r g vernora" fell our cits the jEsopian 
fable ol the donkey that tried to imitate the gambols of the 
lillie dog? 

The wife of my nobleman is so well matched with him that 
she baa no need to be the better half. She is his almoner, his 
counsellor, and the priestess who keeps burning on the do- 
mestic hearth a lire from the fuel he collects in his out-door 
work, whose genial heart and aspiring flame comfort and ani- 
mate all who come within its range. 

His children are his ministers, whose leisure and various 
qualifications enable them to carry out his good thoughts. 
They hold all that they possess — time, money, talents, acquire- 
ments — on the principle of stewardship. They wake up the 
seeds of virtue and genius in all the young persons of their 
ncquainfance ; but the poorer classes are especially their care. 
Among them they seek for those who are threatened with dying 
— " mute, inglorious " llampdens and MiKons — but for their 
scrutiny and care; of these they become the teachers and pat- 
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ran 3 to the extent of the r power Su:>h knowledge of the 
arts, sciences, and just princ pies of action as they h^ve been 
favored wi(h, they comniunicale ind thereby form novjce 
worthy lo fill up the iv k of the tiue Amencan ar stocncy 

And Ihe hou^e — itia^laige one i simple ftm ly loes 
not fill iti chambeis &ome of ll em ire dp\otel lo the u e 
of men of geniu who need a «erene home free Ir m care 
while they puraue their labors for the good of the woild 
Thus as in the palaces of the little princ of Itily in a 1 et 
ter day these clmmbero become hallowed by the nitntlies of 
great thought and the horoacopea of the human b rtha thtt 
may take place there are likely to read tlie better for iL 
Snftering virtue sometimes finds herself taken home here, in- 
stead of being seat to the almshouse, or presented with half a 
dollar and a ticket for coal, and finds upon my nobleman's 
mattresses (for the wealth of Croesus would not lure him or 
his lo sleep upon down) dreams of angelic protection which 
enable her to rise refreshed for the struggle of the mon-ow. 

The uses of hospitality are very little understood among 
us, so that we fear generally there is a small chance of enter- 
taining gods and angels unawares, as the Greeks and He- 
brews did in the generous time of hospitality, when every 
man had a claim on the roof of fellow-man. Now, none is 
received to a bed and breakfast unless he come as " bearer of 
despatches" from His Excellency So-and-so. 

But let us not be supposed to advocate the system of all 
work and no play, or to delight exclusively in the pedagogic 
and Goody-T^vo-Shoes vein. Reader, if any such accompany 
me to this scene of my vision, cheer up ; I hear the sound of 
music in full band, and see the banquet prepared. Perhaps 
they are even dancing the polka and redowa in those airy, 
well-lighted rooms. In another they lind in the acting of ex- 
tempore dramas, arrangement of tableaux, little concerts or 
recitations, intermingled with beautiful national or fancy 
dances, some portion of the enchanting, refining, and ennobling 
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of the Mu-es and Graces, both for itself, and iti importance no 
less to the moril than to the intellectual life of a nation. 
Perhaps there la not one who iias w deep a feeling, or so 
many suggestions read; , in the tulne a of time to be hazarded 
on the suhject 

But in Older to sm.h wor-hip, wliat standard is tiiei-e as to 
admis ion to the "Lrvite ' Talent" of goU or Delphian tal- 
ents ? ia-hion or eleg-ince ' ' standing or the power to move 
gracefully from one position to anolhei ? 

Our nobleman did not hesitate ; the liandle to his door bell 
was not of gold, but mother-of-pearl, pure and prismatic 

If he did not go into the alleys to pick up the poor, they 
were not excluded, if qualified by intrinsic qualities to adom 
tlie scene. Neither were wealth or fashion a cause of exclu- 
sion, more than of admission. All depended on the person ; 
yet he did not seek his guests among the slaves of fashion, for 
he knew that persons highly endowed rarely had patience 
with the frivolities of that class, but retired, and left it to be 
peopled mostly by weak and plebeian natures. Tet all de- 
pended on the individual. "Was the person fair, noble, wise, 
brilliant, or even only youthfully innocent and gay, or vener- 
able in a good old age, he or she was welcome. Still, as sim- 
plicity of character and some qualification positively good, 
healthy, and natural, was requisite for admission, we must say 
the company was select. Our nobleman and his family had 
weeded their "circle" carefully, year by year. 

Some valued acquaintances they had made in hall-rooma 
Slid boudoirs, and kept ; but far more had been made through 
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the daily wants of life, and shoemakers, seamstresses, and 
graziers mingled happily with artists and statesmen, to the 
beuefit of both. (N. B. — None used the poisonous weed, in 
or out of our domestic temple.) 

I cannot tell you what infinite good our nobleman and his 
family were doing by creation of this true social centre, where 
the le^timate aristocracy of the land assembled, not to be 
dazzled by expensive furniture, (our nobleman bought what 
was good in texture and beautiful in form, but not because it 
was expensive,) not to be feasted on rare wines and highly- 
seasoned dainties, though they found simple refreshments well 
prepared, as indeed it was a matter of duty and conscience 
in that house that the least office should be well fulfilled, but 
to enjoy the generous confluence of mind with mind and heart 
wifh heart, the pastimes that are not waste-times of taste and 
inventive fancy, the cordial union of beiogs from all points 
and places in noble human sympathy. New York was be- 
ginning to be truly American, or rather Columbian, and money 
stood for something in the records of history. It had brouglit 
opportunity to genius and aid to virtue. But just at this mo- 
ment, the jostling showed me that I had reached the corner 
of Wall Street. I looked earnestly at the omnibuses dischar- 
ging their eager freight, as if I hoped to see my merchant. 
"Perhaps he has gone to the post office to take out letters 
from his friends in Utopia," thought I. " Please give me a 
penny," screamed a half-starved ragged little street-sweep, 
and the fancied cradle of the American Utopia receded, or 
rather proceeded, fifty years, al least, into Ihe future. 
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An Ideal Sketch, 



The foregoing sketch of the Eich Man, seems to require 
tliis companion-piece ; and we shall make the attempt, though 
the snbjcct is far more difflcult than the former was. 

In the first place, we must state what we mean by a poor 
man, for it is a term of wide range in its relative applications. 
A painstaking artisan, trained to self-denial, and a strict adap- 
tation, not of his means lo his wants, bat of his wants to hia 
means, finds himself rich and grateful, if some unexpected 
fortune enables him to give his wife a new gown, his children 
cheap holiday joys, and his starving neighbor a decent 
meal ; while George IV., when heir apparent to the throne 
of Great Britain, considered himself driven by the pressure 
of poverty to become a debtor, a beggar, a swindler, and, by 
the aid of peijury, the husband of two wives at the same time, 
neither of whom he treated well. Since poverty is made an 
excuse for such depravity in conduct, it would be well to mark 
the limits within which sclf-«ontrol and resistance to tempta- 
tion may be expected. 

When he of the olden time prayed, " Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches," we presume he meant that proportion of 
means to the average wants of a human being which secures 
freedom from pecuniary cares, freedom of motion, and a mod- 
erate enjoyment of the common blessings offered by earth, 
air, wafer, the natural relations, and the subjects for thought 
Avhich every day presents. We shall certainly not look above 
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this point for our poor man. A prince may be poor, if he 
has not means to relieve the sufferings of his subjects, or 
secure to them needed benefits. Or he maymalte himself so, 
just 03 a well-paid laborer by drinking brings poverty to his 
roof. So may the prince, by the mental gin of horse-racing 
or gambling, grow a be^ar. But we shall not consider these 
cases. 

Our subject will be taken between the medium we have 
spoken of as answer to the wise man's prayer, and tliat desti- 
tution which we must style infamous, either to tie individual 
or to the society whose vices have caused that stage of poverty, 
in which there is no certainty, and often no probabiUty, of 
work or bread from day to day, — in whicii cleanliness and 
all the decencies of life are impossible, and the natural human 
feelings are turned to gall because the man finds himself on 
this earth in a far worse situation than the brute. In this 
■stage there is no ideal, and from its abyss, if the unfortunates 
look up to Heaven, or the state of things as they ought to be, 
it IS with suffocating gasps which demand relief or death. 
This degree of poverty is common, as we ali know ; but we 
who do not share it have no right to address those who do 
from our own standard, till we have placed their feet on our 
own level. Accursed is he who does not long to have this 
BO — to lake out at least the physical hell from this world! 
Unblest is he who is not seeking, cither by thought or act, to 
effect this poor degree of amelioration in the circumstances of 
his race. 

We lake the subject of our sketch, then, somewhere between 
the abjectly poor and those in moderate circumstances. What 
we have to say may apply to either sex, and to any grade in 
this division of the human family, from the hodman and 
washerwoman up to the hard-working, poorly-paid lawyer 
clerk, schoolmaster, or scribe. 

The advantages of such a position are many. In the first 
place, you belong, inevitably, to the active and suffering par' 
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of the wolU. Yoli know the ills that try men's souls and 
bodies. You cannot creep into a safe reti'eat, arrogantly to 
judge, or heartlessly to forget, the others. They are always 
before you ; you see the path stained by their bleeding feet ; 
stupid and flinty, indeed, must you be, if you can hastily 
wound, or indolently forbear to aid them. Then, as to your- 
self, you know what your resources are ; what you can do, 
what bear; there is small chance for jou to escape a well- 
tempered modesty. Then again, if you find power m j ouiaelf 
to cndui-e Ihe ti'ial, there is reason and reality in =ome degiee 
of self-reliance. The moral advantages of =uch Iraining cin 
scarcely fail to amount to something ; and as to ihe mental, 
that most important chapter, how the lives of men ar.> fash- 
ioned and transfused by the experience of passion -md the 
development of thought, presents new sections at everj turn, 
such as the distant dilettante's opera-glasses will ne\er detect, 
— to say nothing of the exercise of mere faculty, whichi 
though insensible in its daily course, leads to result.^! of im- 
mense importance. 

But the evils, the disadvantages, the dangers, how many, 
how imminent! True, indeed, they are so. There is the 
early bending of the mind to the production of marketable 
results, which must hinder all this free play of intelligence, 
and deaden the powere that craved instruction. There is the 
callousness produced by the sight of more misery tlian it is 
liossihle to relieve ; the heart, at first so sensitive, faking ref- 
u'-e in a stolid indifference against the pangs of sympathetic 
pain, it had not force to bear. There is the perverting influ- 
ence of uncongenial employments, undertaken without or 
ao-ainst choice, continued at unfit houi-s and seasons, till the 
man loses his natural relations with summer and winter, day 
and night, and has no sense more for natural beauty and joy. 
There "is the mean providence, the perpetual caution to guard 
a-^ainst ill, instead of the generous freedom of a mind which 
expects good to ensue from all good actions. There is the 
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sad doubt whether it will do lo indulge the kindly impulse, 
tho cak'ulalion of dangerous chances, and the cost between 
the loving impulse and its fulfilment. Yes; there is bitter 
cliance of narrowness, meanness, and dulncss on this path, 
and it requires great natural force, a suae and large view 
of life taken at an early age, or fervent truat in God to 
evade them. 

It is astonishing to see the poor, no less than the ruh, the 
slaves of externals. One would think that, -where (he rich 
man once ijecame aware of tlie worlhle'^-npss of the mere 
trappings of life from the weariness of a 'ipirit th it found it 
self entirely dissatisfied afl:er pomp and self mduigence, the 
poor man would learn this a hundred tIme^ fiom ihe expen- 
eoce how entirely independent of them i- al! that l^ intrinsi- 
cally valuable in our life. But, no ! The poor man wants 
digaity, wants elevation of spirit. It is his o« n ser* dity that 
forges ihe fetters that enslave him. Whethei he cnuge to or 
rudely defy, the man in the coach and hand-^ome coat, the 
cause and effect are the same. He is influenrcd by a (o-tume 
and a position. He is not firmly rooted in tlic truth that onlj 
in so fur as outward beauty and grandeur are repre=entilne 
of the mind of the possessor, can they count for any thing at 
all. O, poor man ! you are poor indeed, if you feel yourself 
so ; poor if you do not feel that a soul born of God, a mind 
capable of sc mning the wondtous works of time and -pace, 
and a flexible bodj for its service, aie the es ential riches of 
a man, and all he needo to make him the equ'il of anj other 
man. You are mean, if the posses ion of money or other 
external advantages cm make you enij or shrmk from ■» 
being mean enough lo -sake hirasclf upon suth Stand 
where you may, min jou cinnoE he nolle ind mh if 
your brow be not broad and 'iteadfast, it joureje beira not 
with a consciousness of mwird worth, of eternal claims and 
hopes which such trifles cinnot at ill affect A min withrut 
this majesty is ridiculous amid the flou i h and decorations 
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procuicd by money, pitiable in the faded hibiliments of por 
erh But 1 man who is a man, a ttomin who la i woman, 
na KPierfeel lesseced or embarr'issed beciu e olhprs look 
ijnoranllj oq "such matleia If they regret the wtnt of 
these temporary means of power, it must be solely be 
cau e It fetters then motion-, deprnes them of lei'-ure and 
lesiied means of imiirovement, or of benefiting those they 
loi e or pity 

T h'»ve heard tho-e poaBe-'ied oi rhetouc and imaginative 
tendency declaie that they should have been outwardly great 
and inwardly free, victonous poets and heroe«, if fate had 
allotted them a certain quantity of dollara I have found it 
impossible lo believe them. In early youth, penury may 
have power to freeze the genial current of the soul, and pre- 
vent ii, during one short life, from becoming sensible of its 
true vocation and destiny. But if it /las become conscious of 
tliese, and yet there is not advance in any and all circum- 
siatices, no change would avail. 

No, ouv poor man must begin higher ! He must, in ihe 
first place, really believe there is a God who ruleth — a fact 
to which few men vitally bear witness, though most are ready 
to aiHrm it with the lips. 

2. He must sincerely believe that rank and wpaltli 



take his stand on his claims as a human being, made in God's 
oivn likeness, urge them when the occasion permits, but never 
be so false to them as to feel put down or injured by tlie want 
of mere external adrantages. 

3. He must accept his lot, while he is in it. If he can 

change it for the better, let his energies be exerted to do so. 

But if he cannot, there is none that will not yield an opening 

to Eden, to the glories of Zion, and even lo the subterranean 

26 
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3nclian[meiit3 of our strange estate. There is none that may 
not he used with nohleness. 



4, Let him examine the subject enough to be convinced 
that there is not that vast difference between the employments 
that is supposed, in the means of expansion and refinement. 
All depends on the spirit as to the use that is made of an 
occupation. Mahomet was not a wealthy merchant, and pro- 
found philosophers have ripened on the benches, not of the 
lawyers, hut the shoemakers. It did not hurt Milton to be 
a poor schoolmaster, nor Shakspeare to do the errands of a 
London play-house. Tes, " the mind is its own place," and 
if it will keep that place, all doors will be opened from it. 
Upon this subject we hope to offer some hints at a future 
day, in speaking of the different trades, professions, and 
modes of labor. 

5. Let him remember that from no man can the chief 
wealth be kept. On ail men the sun and stars shine ; for all 
the oceans swell and rivers flow. AD men may be brothers, 
lovers, fathers, friends ; before all lie the mysteries of birth 
and death. If these wondrous means of wealth and bless- 
ing be likely to remain misused or unused, there are quite 
as many disadvantages in the way of the man of money 
as of the man who has none. Few who drain the choicest 
grape know the ecstasy of bliss and knowledge that follows a 
full draught of the wine of life. That has mostly been re- 
served for those on whose thoughts society, as a public, makes 
but a moderate claim. And if bitterness foUowed on the joy, 
if your fountain was frozen after its first gush by the cold 
winds of the world, yet, moneyless men, ye are at least not 
wholly ignorant of what a human being has force to know. 
You have not skimmed over surfaces, and been dozing on 
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beds of JoKn, during the rare and steakLy visits of Love and 
the Muses. Eemembcr this, and, looking round on the ar- 
3 of the lottery, see if you did not draw a prize in 

t will be seen that our ideal poor man needs to be reli- 
is, wise, dignified, and humble, grasping at nothing, claim- 
all ; willing to wait, never willing to give up ; servile to 
e, the servant of all, and esteeming it the glory of a man 
erve. The charaeter is rare, but not unattainable. We 
e, however, found an approach lo it more frequent in 
nan than in man. 
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THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 

Dl-eing a late visit lo Boston, I visited with great pleasure 
tiie Chinese Museum, which has been opened there. 

There was much satisfaction in surveying its rich contents, 
if merely on account of their splendor and elegance, which, 
though fantastic to our tastei, presented an obvious standard 
of its own by which to prize it. The rich dresses of the 
impetial court, the magnificent jars, (ihe largest worth three 
hundred dollars, and looking as if it was worth much more,) 
the present-boxes and ivory work, the elegant interiors of the 
home and counting-i'oom, — all these gave pleasure by their 
perfection, each in its kind. 

But the chief impression was of that unity of existence, so 
opposite lo the European, and, for a change, so pleasant, from 
its repose and gilded lightness. Their imperial majesties do 
really seem so " perfectly serene," that we fancy we might 
become so under their sway, if not " thoroughly virtuous," as 
they profess to be. Entirely a new mood would he ours, aa 
we should sup in one of those pleasure boats, by the light of 
fanciful lanterns, or listen to the tinkling of pagoda bella. 

The highest conventional refinement, of a certain kind, is 
apparent in all that belongs to the Chinese- The inviola- 
bility of custom has not made their hfe heavy, but shaped it 
to the utmost adioitne^s for their own purposes. We are 
now somewhat familiar with their literature, and we see per- 
vading it a poetry subtle and aromatic, like Ihe odors of their 
appropriate beverage. Like that, too, it is all domestic, — 
never wild. Tlie social genius, fluttering on the wings of 
compliment, pen-ades every thing Chinese. Society has 
(30+) 
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moulded lliem, body and soul; the youngest chUdreii are 
more social and Chinese than human ; and wc doubt not the 
infant, with its first cry, shows its capacily for self-coramand 
and obedience to superiors. 

Their greal man, Confucius, expresses this social genius in 
ilf moaJ perfect state and highest form. His golden wisdom 
is the quintescence of social justice. He never forgets condi- 
tions and limits ; he is admirably wise, pure, and religious, 
but never towers above humanity — never soars into soli- 
tude. There is no token of the forest or cave in Confucius. 
Few men could understand him, because his nature was so 
thoi-oughly balanced, and his rectitude so pure ; not because 
liis thouglits were too deep, or too high for them. In him 
fchould be sought the best genius of the Chinese, with that 
perfect pi-actical good sense whose uses are universal. 

At one time I used to change from reading Confucius to 
one of the great religious books of another Eastern nation ; 
and it was always like leaving the street and the palace for 
tlie blossoming forest of the Easi, where in earlier times we 
are told the angels walked with men and talked, not of earth, 
but of heaven. 

As we looked at the forms moving about in the Museum, 
ive could not wonder that the Chinese consider us, who call 
ourselves the civilized world, barbarians, so deficient were 
those forms in the sort of refinement that the Chinese prize 
above a!l. And our people deserve it for their senselessness 
in viewing f/tem as barbarians, instead of seeing how perfectly 
they represent their own idea. They are inferior to us in 
important developmenti, but, on the whole, approach far 
nearer their own standard than we do ours. And it is 
wondeiful that an enlightened European can fail to prize the 
sort of beauty they do develop. Sets of engravings we have 
seen ippresenting the culture of the tea plant, have brought 
to us images of an entirely original idyllic loveliness. One 
long resident in China has observed that nothing can be 
26* 
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more enchanting than the smile of love on the regular, but 
otherwise expressionless face of a Chinese woman. It has 
the simplicity and abandonment of infantine, wiih the fulness 
of mature feeling. It never varies, but it does not tire. 

The same sweetness and elegance stereotyped now, but 
having originally a deep root in their life as a race, may be 
seen in their poetry and music The last we have heard, 
both from the voice and several instruments, at this Museum, 
for the first time, and were at first templed to laugh, when 
someUiing deeper forbade. Like their poetry, the music is 
of the narrowest monotony, a kind of rosary, a repetition of 
phrases, and, in its enthusiasm and conventional excitement, 
like nothing else in the heavens and on the earth. Yet both 
the poetry and music have in them an expression of birds, 
roses, and moonlight i indeed, they suggest that state where 
"moonliglit, and music, and feeling are one," though the aoul 
seems to twitter, rather than sing of it. 

It is wonderful with how little practical insight travellers 
in China look on what they see. They seem to be struck by 
points of repulsion at once, and neither see nor tell us what 
could give any real dew to their facts. I do not speak 
now of the recent lecturers in this city, for I have not heard 
ihem ; but of the many, many books into which I have ear- 
lier looked with eager curiosity, —in vain, — I always found 
the same external facts, and the same prejudices which disa- 
bled the observer from piercing beneath them. I feel that I 
know something of the Chinese when reading Confucius, or 
looking at the figures on their tea-cups, or drinking a cup of 
genuine tea — rather an unusual felicity, it is said, in this 
ingenious city, which shares with the Chinese one trait at 
least. But the travellers rather take from than add to this 
knowledge ; and a visit to this Museum would give more clear 
views than all the books I ever read yet. 

The juggling was well done, and so solemnly, witli the 
Game conecntraled look as the music ! I saw (he ju"-"-ler 
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afterwards at Ole Bull's concert and he moved not a muscle 
while the nightin 'Ue was pounng torth it "iwectest deacant. 
Probably the avLnnea ninled for llese slraina to enter his 
heart had been do ed hv the imperial edict lon^ igo The 
resemblance boine by this ju^lei to our Indiins is even 
greater than we liave seen in any otfiei ca^o Hi brother- 
hood does not, to us, seem surpnsing. Our Indians, too, are 
stereotyped, though in a different way ; they are of a mould 
capable of retaining the impression through ages ; and many 
of the traits of the two races, or two branches of a race, may 
seem to be identical, though so widely modified by circum- 
stances. Tliey are all opposite to us, who have made ships, 
and balloons, and magnetic telegraphs, as symbolic expres- 
sions of our wants, and the means of gratifying tliem. We 
must console ourselves with these, and our organs and pianos, 
for our want of perfect good breeding, serenity, and " ihor- 
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Thi-; poet had retired from the social circle. Its mirth was 
to his sickened soul a Doisy discord, its sentiment a hollow 
mockery. With grief he felt that the recital of a generous 
action, the vivid expression of a noble thought, could only 
graze the surface of his mind. The desolate stillness of death 
lay brooding oa its depths. The friendly smiles, the tender 
attentions which seemed so sweet in those hours when Meta 
was " crown of hia cup and garnish of his dish," could give the 
present but a ghastly similitude to those blessed days. While 
his attention, disobedient to his wishes, kept turning painfully 
inward, the voice of the singer suddenly startled it hack. A 
lovely maid, with moist, clear eye, and pleading, earnest voice, 
was seated at the harpsichord. She sang a sad, and yet nut 
hopeless, strain, like that of a lover who pines in absence, yet j. 
hopes again to meet Lis loved one. 

The heart of Klopstock rose to his lips, and natural tears 
suffused his eyes. She paused. Some youth of untouched 
heart, shallow, as yet, in all things, asked for a lively song, 
the expression of animal enjoyment. She hesitated, and cast 
a sidelong glance at the mourner. Heedlessly the request was 
urged : she wafted over the keys an airy prelude. A cold 
rush of anguish came over the awakened heart; Klopstock 
rose, and hastily left the room. 

He entered his apartment, and threw himself upon the bed. 
The moon was nearly at the full : a tree near the large win- 

• Meta, the wife of Klopstock, one of Germany's most celebrated pocta, 
is doubtless well known to many of ourreBdera through the beautiful letters 
to Samuel Eichardson, the novelist, or through Mrs. Jameson's work, enti- 
tled the Loves of the Poeta. It ia said that Klopatoek wrote continually 
to her even after her death. 
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dow obscured its i-adianc*;, and cast into the room a flickering 
shadow, as its leaves kept swaying to and fro with the breeze. 
Vainly Klopstock sought for Koothing influences in the con- 
templation of the soft and varying light. Sadness is always 
deepest at this hour of celestial calmness. The soul realizes 
its wants, and longs to be in harmony with itself far more in 
such an hour than when any outward ill is arousing or 
oppressing it. 

" Weak, fond wretch that I am ! " cried he. '■ I, the bard 
of the Messiah I To what purpose have I nurtured my soul 
on the virtues of that sublime model, for whom no renunciation 
was too hard? Four years an angel sojourned with me: her 
presence vivified my soul into purity and benevolence like her 
own, Happy was I as the saints who rest after their long 
struggles in the bosom of perfect love. I thought myself 
good because I sinned not against a bounteous God, because 
my heart could spare some drops of its overflowing oil and 
halm for the wounds of others : now what am I ? My angel 
leaves me, but she leaves with me the memory of blissful 
years and our perfect communion as an earnest of that 
happy meeting which awaits us, if I prove faithful to my own 
words of faith, to those strains of religious confidence which 
are even now cheering onward many an inexperienced youth. 
And what are my deeds and feelings? The springs of Ufe 
and love frozen, here I lie, sunk in grief, as if I knew no 
world beyond the grave. The joy of others seems an insult, 
their grief a dead letter, compared with my own. Meta ! 
Meta ! couldst thou see me m my hour of trial, thou wouldst 
disdain thy chosen one!" 

A strain of sweet and solemn music swelled on his ear — one 
of those majestic harmonies which, were there no other proof of 
(he soul's immortality, must suggest the image of an intellect- 
ual paradise. It closed, and Meta stood before him. A long 
veil of silveiy whiteness fell over her, through which might 
be seen the fixed but nobly-serene expression of the large 
blue eyes, and a holy, seraphic dignity of mien. Klopstock 
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knelt before her : his soul was awed to earth. " Hast thou 
come, my adored ! " said he, " from thy home of bliss, lo tell 
me that thou no longer loYest thy unworthy friend ? " 

" O, speak not thus ! " replied the softest aud most penetrat- 
ing of voices. « God wills not that his puriQed creatures 
should look in contempt or anger on those suffering the ills 
from which they are set free. O, no, my love ! my husband ! 
I come 10 speak consolation to thy sinking spirit. "When you 
left me to breathe my last sigh in the arms of a sister, who, 
however dear, was nothing to my heart in comparison with 
you, I closed ray eyes, wishing that the light of day might de- 
part with thee. The thought of what thou must suffer con- 
vulsed my heart with one last pang. Once more I murmured 
the wish I had so often expressed, that the sorrows of the sur- 
vivor might have fallen to my lot rather than to thine. In 
that pang my soul extricated itself from the body ; a sensa- 
tion like that from exquisite fragrance came over me, and 
with breezy lightness I rose into the pure serene. It was a 
moment of feeling almost wild, — so free, so wnohscured. I 
had not yet passed the verge of comparison ; I could not yet 
embrace the Infinite: therefore my joy was like those of 
earth — intoxicating. 

" Words cannot paint, even to thy eager soul, my friend, the 
winged swiftness, the onward, glowing hopefulness of my path 
through the fields of a^ure. I paused, at length, in a region 
of keen, pure, bluish light, such as beams from Jupiter to thy 
planet on a lovely October eveoing. 

" Here an immediate conviction pervaded me that this was 
homo — was my appointed resting place ; a full tide of hope 
and satisfaction similar to the emotion excited on my first ac- 
quaintance with thy poem flowed over this hour; a joyous 
confidence in the existence of Goodness and Beauty supplied 
fora season, the want of thy society. The delicious clearness 
of every emotion exalted my soul into a realm full of life. 
Some time elapsed in this slate. The whole of my temporal 
existence passed in review before me. My thoughts, my 
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actions, were placed in full relief before the cleai-ed eye of my 
spirit. Beloved, tliou wilt rejoice to know that thy Meta 
could thea feel that her worst faults spnmg from ignorance. 
As I was striving to connect my present state with my past, 
and, as it were, poising myself on the brink of space and time, 
the breath of another presence eame across me, and, gi-adual!y 
evolving from the bosom of light, a figure rose before me, in 
grace, in sweetness, how excelling ! Fixing her eyes on mine 
with the full gaze of love, she said, in flute-like tones, ' Dosf 
thou know me, my sister ? ' 

" ' Art thou not,' I replied, ' the love of Petrarch ? I have 
seen the portraiture of thy mortal lineaments, and now recog- 
m-/.e that perfect beauty, the full violet flower which thy 
lover's genius was able to anticipate.' 

" ' Tes,' she said, ' I am Laura — on earth most liappy, yet 
most sad ; most rich, and yet most poor. I come to greet her 
whom I recognize as the inheritress of aU Ihnt was lovely in 
my earthly being, more happy than I in her temporal state. 
I have sympathized, wife of Klopstock ! in thy transitory 
happiness. Thy lover was thy priest and thy poet ; thy model 
and oracle was thy bosom friend. All that earth could give 
\vas thine ; and I joyed to think on thy rewarded love, thy 
freedom of soul, and unchecked faith. Follow me now : we 
are to dwell in the same circle, and I am appointed to show 
thee thine abiding place.' 

" She guided me towards the source of that light which I 
have described to thee. "We paused before a structure of 
dazzling whiteness, which stood on a slope, and overlooked a 
valley of exceeding beauty. It was shaded by trees which 
had that peculiar calmness that the shadows of trees have be- 
low in the high noon of summer moonlight — 



As the shades of trees below, 
Wkcn they sleep on the lonely hill, 
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It n-as decked with majestic sculptures, of wliich I may speak 
ill some future interview. -Before it rose a fountain, from 
which the stream of light flowed down the valley, dividing it 
into two unequal parts. The lai'ger and farther from us 
seemed, when I first looked on it, populous with shapes, beau- 
teous as that of iny guide. But, when I looked more fix- 
edly, I saw only the Talley, carpeted with large hlue and 
white flowers, which emitted a hyacinthine odor. Here, 
Laura, turning round, asked, 'Is not this a poetic home, 
Meta ? ' 

"I paused a moment ere I replied, 'It is indeed a place of 
beauty, but more like the Greek elysium than the home Klop- 
stock and I were wont lo picture to ourselves beyond (he 
gates of Death.' 

" ' Thou sayest well,' she said ; ' noi- is this thy final home ; 
thou wilt but wait here a season, till Klopstock comes.' 
" ' What,' said I, ' alone ! alone in Eden ? ' 
" ' Has not Meta, then, collected aught on which she micrht 
meditate ? Hast thou never read, « While I was musino', the 
Are burned"?' 

"'Laura,' said I, 'spare the reproach. The love of Pe- 
trach, whose soul grew up in golden fetters, whose strongest 
emotions, whose most natural actions were, through a Ion" 
life, constantly repressed by the dictates of duty ami honor, 
she content might pass long years in that contemplation which 
was on earth her only solace. But I, who=o life has all been 
breathed out in love and ministry, can I endure that my 
existence be reversed ? Can I live without utterance of spirit ? 
or would such be a stage of that progressive happiness we are 
promised ? ' 

" ' True, little one ! ' said she, with her first heavenly smile ; 
' nor shall it be thus with the*. A ministry is appointed 
thee — the same which I exercised while waiting here for that 
friend whom below I was forbidden to call my own.' 

'■ She touched me, and from my shoulders sprung a pair of 
wings, while and azure, wide and glistering. 
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"'Meta!' she resumed, 'spirit of love! be ihia lliine office. 
Whereyer a soul pines in absence fi-om all companionship, 
breathe sweet thouglits of sympathy to be had in another 
life, if deserved by virtuous exertions and mental progress. 
Bind up the wounds of hearts torn by bereavement ; teach 
them where healing is to be found. Revive in the betrayed and 
for^iken heart that belief in virtue ind nobleness, without 
« i iLh lite la an odiou disconn Lted dieam Fan every flame 
t geneiou'i enthusiasm and on the allirs where it is liindled 
Ire V Ihou the incenae of wi dom In such a ministry thou 
c ulJ t never be alone ainee hepe mu-,t dwell with thee. 
1 It I sh ill often come ind di co irse to thee of tlie future 
glories of thy destmy. let more: Seest thou that marble 
tablet ? Retire here when thy pinions are wearied. Give up 
tliy soul to faith. Fix thine eyes on the tablet, and the deeds 
and thoughts which fill the days of Klopstock shall be traced 
on it. Thus shall ye not be for a day divided. Hast thou, 
Meta, aught more to ask ? " 

" ' Blessenger of peace and bliss I ' said I, ' dare I frame 
ariolber request? Is it loo presumptuous to ask that Klop- 
slutk may be one of those to whom I minister, and that he 
may know it is Meta who consoles him ? ' 

" ' Even this, to a certain extent, I have power- to grant. 
Most pure, most holy was thy life with Klopstock ; ye taught 
one anotlier only good things, and peculiarly are ye rewarded. 
Tliou mayst occasionally manifest thyself to him, and answer 
his prayers with woi-ds, — so long,' she continued, looking 
tixedly at me, ' as he continues true to himself and thee ! ' 

" O, my beloved, why fell thee what were my emotions at 
such a promise ? Ah ! I must now leave thee, for dawn is 
bringing back the world's doings. Soon I shall visit thee 
again. Farewell ! Remember that thy every thought and 
Jei^il will be known to me, and be happy ! " 

She vanished. 
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WHAT FITS A MAN TO BE A VOTER? 
A Fable. 

The country had been denuded of its forests, and men 
cried, " Come ! we must plaht anew, or there will be no shade 
for the homes of our children, or fuel for their hearths. Let 
us find the best kernels for a new gi-owth." And a basket of 
butternuts was offered. 

But the planters rejected it with disgust. " What a bkck, 
rough coat it has!" said they; "it is entirely unfit for the 
dishes on a nobleman's table, nor have we ever seen it in such 
places. It must have a greasy, offensive kernel ; nor can fine 
trees grow up from such a nut." 

" Friends," said one of the planters, " this decision may be 
rash. The chestnut has not a handsome outside ; it is long 
encased In troublesome burs, and, when disengaged, is al- 
most as black as these nuts you despise. Yet from it grow 
trees of lofty stature, graceful form, and long life. Its ker- 
nel is white, and has furnished food to the most poetic and 
splendid nations of the older world." 

" Don't tell me," says another ; " brown is entirely different 
from black. I like brown very well ; there is Oriental pre- 
cedent for its respectability. Perhaps we will use some of 
your chestnuts, if we can get fine samples. But for the pres- 
ent, I think we should use only English walnuts, such as our 
forefathers delighted to honor. Here are many hasketsful of 
them, quite enough for the present. We will plant them with 
a sprinkling between of the chestnut and acorn." 

" But," rejoined the other, " many butternuts are beneath 
(314) 
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llie sod, and you cannot help a mixture of them beiiig in your 
wood, at any rate." 

" Weil, we will grub them up and cut them down when- 
<:\-er we find them. We can use the yoiin<r shrubs for kin- 
dlingi." 

At tliat moment two persons entered the council of a daiker 
completion than most of those pre=eti( i^ if born lenealhihe 
glow of a moFP scorching =un Fiiat came a nomin, beauti 
ful in themili pure grandeur of her look in whose Hrgo 
dark e^e a prophetic mlelhgence was mingled with inhnite 
SM-eetne She looked at the assembly with an air (f -lur 
prise, a? if it a=pect w-ia Btrange to hir She threw quite 
hack her veil and stepping asidt male room foi her com 
paniou. Hi? torm wa= joulhful abiiit the a^e ul one we 
have secu in many i fiaure produced by the thought of 
eighteen tentune" as of one in=liucling the doctors I 
need not desciibe the features ill mmds have their o«n im 
pressions Df sichanimi^p 

" Severe in youthful beauty.'' 

In hi.'^ hand he bore a white banner, on which was em- 
broidered, "Peace and Good Will to Men." And the 
woi-ds seemed to glitter and give out sparks, as he paused in 
tlie assemblj-. 

'■ I came hither," said he, " an uninvited guest, because I read 
sculptured above the door 'AH men born free and equal,' 
and iu this dwelling hoped to find myself at home. What is 
the matter in dispute?" 

Then ihey whispered one to another, and murmurs were 
heard — " He is a mere boy ; young people are always foolish 
and extravagant ; " or, " He looks like a fanatic." But others 
said, " He looks like one whom we have been taught to honor. 
Tt will be best to tell him the matter in dispute." 

When he heard it, he smiled, and said, "It will be needful 
"irst to ascertain which of the nuts is soundest within." And 
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with a hammer he broke one, two, and more of the English 
walnuts, and they were mouldy. Then he tried ihe other 
nuts, but found most of them fresh within and white, for they 
were fresh from the bosom of the eartli, while the others had 
been kept in a damp cellar. 

And be said, " Tou had better plant them together, lest 
none, or few, of the walnuts be sound. And why avo you so 
reluctant? Has not Heaven permitted them both to grow on the 
same soil? and does not that show what is intended about it?" 

And they said, " But they are black and ugly to look upon." 
He replied, " They do not seem so to me, Wliat my Father 
has fashioned in such guise offends not mine eye." 

And they said, " But from one of these frees flew a bird of 
prey, who has done great wrong, We meant, therefore, to . 
suffer no such tree among us," 

And he replied, " Amid the band of my countrymen and 
friends there was one guilty of the blackest crime — that of 
selling for a price the life of his dearest friend ; yet all the 
others of his blood were not put under ban because of his 
guilt." 

Then they said, " But in the Holy Book our teachers tell 
us, we are bid to keep in exile or distress whatsoever is black 
and unseemly in our eyes." 

Then he put his hand to his brow, and cried in a voice of 
the most penetrating pathos, " Have I been so long among 
you, and ye have not known me ? " And the woman turned 
from tbem the majestic hope of her glance, and both forms 
suddenly vanished ; but the banner was left trailing in the 

The men stood gazing at one anolher. After which one 
mounted on high, and said, " Perhaps, my friends, we carry 
loo far this aversion io objects merely because they are 
black. I heard, the other day, a wise man say that black 
was Ihe color of evil — marked as such by God, and that 
whenever a white man struck a black man he did an act of 
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worship to God.* I could not quite believe him. I hope, in 
what I am ahout to add, I shall not be misunderstood. I am 
no abolitionist. I respect above ail things, divine or human, 
the constitution framed by our forefathers, and the peculiar 
institutions hallowed by the usage of their sons. I have no 
sympathy with the black race in this country. I wish it to 
be understood that I feel towai-ds negroes the pui-est personal 
antipathj'. It is a family trait with us. My little son, scarce 
able to speak, will cry out, ' Nigger ! Nigger ! ' whenever he 
sees one, and try to throw things at them. He made a whole 
omnibus load laugh the other day by his cunning way of doing 
this.f The child of njy political antagonist, on the other 
hand, says 'he likes tuUared children the best.'f You see 
he is tainted in his cradle by the loose prindples of liis parents, 
even before he can say nigger, or pronounce the more refined 
appellation. But that is no matter. I merely mention this 

by the way ; not to prejudice you against Mr. , but that 

you may appreciate the very different state of things in my 
family, and not misinterpret what I have to say. I was lately 
ill one of our prisons where a somewhat injudicious indulgence 
had extended to one of the condemned felons, a lost and 
wretched outcast from society, the use of maleriab for pant- 
ing, ttat having been his profession. He had completed at 
his leisure a picture of the Lord's Supper. Most of the 
figures were well enough, hut Judas he had represented as a 
likfk.t Now, gentlemen, I am of opinion that this is an 
unwarrantable liberty taken with the Holy Scriptures, and 
shows too muck prejudice in the community. It is my wish 
to be moderate and fair, and preser^'e a medium, neither, on 
the one hand, yielding the whole'*ome antipathies planted in 
our breasts as a safeguard against degradation, and our con- 
stitutional obligations, which, as I have before observed, are, 
with me, more binding than any other ; nor, on the other 
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hand, foi^etting that bera y and d m w ich aru the t)re- 
rogative of every cit n h re m n ealth. I agree, 
then, with our young I h d y L , indeed, why a 

Blranger, and one so p n d o mingle in this 

council ; but it was a n y h ugh h m to cract and 

examine the nuts. la h may b 11 lo plant some 

of the black nute among the others, so that, if many of Iho 
walnuts fail, we may make use of this inferior tree." 

At this moment arose a hubbub, and such a clamor of 
" dangerous innovation," " political capital," " low-minded dem- 
agogue," "infidel who denies the Bible," "lower link in the 
chain of creation," &c., that it is impossible to say what was 
the decision. 
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DISCOTEBIES. 

SoMiiTniics, a* wc meet people in the street, we catch a 
sentence fi-om Iheir lips that atfords ii clew to their liistoiy and 
habits of mind, and puts our own minds on quite a new course. 

Yestei-day two female figures drew nigU upon the street, in 
whom we Iiad only observed their tawdry, showy style of 
dress wlien, as they iiassed, one remarked to the other, in the 
tone of a person who has just made a discovery, " / think there 
is something very liandsome in a fine cliild," 

Poor woman! tliat seemed to have been the first time in 
lier life that she had made the observation. Tlie charms of 
the human being, in that fresh and flower-like age which is 
intended perpetually to refresh us in our riper, renovate us in 
our declining years, liad never touched her heart, nor awak- 
ened for her the myriad thoughts and fancies that as naturally 
attend the sight of childliootl as bees swarm to the blossoming 
bougli. Instead of being to ber the little angels and fairies, 
tiie "mbodied poems whicli may ennoble the humblest lot, they 
bad been to her mere " torments," wJio " could never be kept 
Elill, or tlieir faces clean." 

How pifeous is the loss of those who do not contemplate 
childhood in a spirit of holiness ! Tlie heavenly influence on 
their own minds, of attention to cultivate each germ of great 
mid good qualities, of avoiding the least act likely to injure, is 
l(,st_ii loss dreary and piteous! for which no gain can com- 
pensate. But how unspeakably deplorable the petrifaction 
of those who look upon Ibeir little friends without any sym- 
pathy even, wiiose hearts are, by selfishness, worldliness;, and 
vanity, seared from all gentle instincts, who can no longer 
(319) 
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appreciate tJieir spontaneous grace and glee, that eloqueaee in 
every look, motion, and stammered word, those lively and 
incessant chai-ms, over which the action of the lower motives 
with which tlie social system is rife, may so soon draw a veil ! 

"We can no longer speak thus of all children. On some, 
especially in cities, the inheritance of sin and deformity from 
bad parents falls too heavily, and incases at once the spark 
of soul which God slilt doth not refuse in such instances, in a 
careful, knowing, sensual mask. Such are never, in fact, 
children at all. But the rudest little cubs that are free from 
taint, and show the affinities with nature and the soul, are still 
young and flexible, and rich in gleams of the loveliness to be 
hoped from perfected human nature. 

It is sad that all men do not feel these things. It is sad 
that they wilfully renounce so large a pai-t of their heritage, 
and go forth to buy filtered water, while the fountain is gush- 
ing freshly beside the door of their own huts. As with the 
cliarms of children, so with other things. They do not know 
that the sunset is worth seeing every night, iiii.l the shows of 
the forest better than those of the theatre, and the work of 
bees and beetles more instructive, if scanned with care, than 
the lyceum lecture. The cheap knowledge, the cheap pleas- 
ures, that are spread before every one, they cast aside in 
search of an uncertain and feverish joy. We did, indeed, 
hear one man say that he could not possibly be deprived of 
his pleasures, since he could always, even were his abode in 
the narrowest lane, have a blanket of shy above his liead, 
where he couid see the clouds pass, and the stars glitter. But 
men in general remain unaware that 



For them tlie light dresses all objects in endless novelty, 
the rose glows, domestic love smiles, and childhood gives out 
with sportive freedom its oracles — in vain. That woman had 
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seen beauty in gay shawls, in teacups, in carpets ; but only 
of late had she discovered that " there was something beauti- 
ful in a fine child," Poor human nature ! Thou innst have 
been changed at nurse by a bad demon at some time, and 
strangely maltreated, — to have such blind and rickety intei^ 
vals as come upon thee now and then ! 
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POLITENESS TOO GEEAT A LUXUEY TO BE 
GIVEN TO THE POOE. 

A FETV days ago, a lady, crossing in one of the ferry boats 
that ply from this city, saw a young boy, poorly dressed, sit- 
ting wifb an infant in his arms on one of tlie benches. She 
observed that the child looked sickly and cooghed. This, as 
the day was raw, made her anxious in its behalf, and she went 
to the hoy and asked whether he was alone there with the 
baby, and if he did not think the cold breeze dangerous for it. 
He replied that he was sent out with the child to take care of 
it, and that his father said the fresh air from the water would 
do it good. 

While he made this simple answer, a number of persons 
Lad collected around to listen, and one of them, a well-dressed 
woman, addressed the boy in a string of such questions and 
remarks as these : — 

" What is your name ? Where do you live ? Are you tell- 
ing us the truth ? It's a shame to have that baby out in such 
weather; you'll be the death of it. (To the bystanders:) I 
would go and see his mother, and teU her about it, if I was 
sure he had told us the truth about where he lived. How do 
you expect to get back ? Here, (in the rudest voice,) some- 
body says you have not told the truth as to where you live." 

The child, whose only offence consisted in taking care of 
the little one in public, and answering when he was spoken to, 
began to shed tears at the accusations thus grossly preferred 
against him. The bystanders stared at both ; but among 
them all there was not one with sufficiently clear notions of 
[322) 
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propriety and moral energy to say to this impudent questioner 
"Woman, do you suppose, because you wear a handsome 
shawl, and that boy a patehed jacket, that you have any right 
to speak to him at all, unless he wishes it — far less to prefer 
against him these rude accusations? Your vulgarity is unen- 
durable ; leave the place or alter your maimer." 

Many such instances have we seen of insolent rudeness, 
or more insolent affability, founded on no apparent grounds, 
except an apparent difference in pecuniary position ; for no 
one can suppose, in such cases, the offending party has really 
enjoyed the benefit of refined education and society, but all 
present let them pass as matters of course. It was sad to see 
how the poor would endure — Kiortifying to see liow the purse- 
proud dared offend. An excellent man, who was, In his early 
years, a missionary to the poor, used to speak afterwards with 
"reat shame of the manner in which he had conducted himself 
towards them. ■' When I recollect," said he, " the freedom 
with which I entered their houses, inquired into all their 
affairs, commented on their conduct, and disputed their state- 
ments, I wonder I was never horsewhipped, and feel that I 
ought to have been ; it would have done me good, for 1 needed 
as severe a lesson on the universal obligations of politeness in 
its only genuine foi-m of respect for man as man, and delicate 
sympathy with each in his peculiar position." 
' Charles Lamb, who was indeed worthy to be cilUd x human 
being because of those refined sympathies, said, " You call 
him a gentleman: does his washerwoman find him so?" 
We may say, if she did, she found him t man, neither 
treating her with vulgar abruptness, nor Riving himself airs 
of condescending livehness, but treating hei with that genuine 
respect which a feeling of equality inspires 

To doubt the veracity of another is an msuU which in most 
civilized communities must in the so-called highei cl Isses be 
iitoned for by blood, but, in those same communities, the same 
men will, wiih liio utmost lightness, doubt the truth of one 
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who wears a ragged coal, and thus do ill they can to injure 
and degrade him by assailing hia selfiespcct, and breiling 
the feeling of personal honor — a wound lo wiiicii huiIs a 
man as a wonnd to its bark does a tree 

Then how rudely are favors confeneJ ju t ia i bone is 
thrown to a dog ! A genlleraan, indeed, w ill not do that with- 
out accompanying signs of sjmpatlij and regaid Just as 
this woman said, "If you have told the truth I will go and 
see your mother," are many acts performed on which the 
actors pride tliemselves as kind and charitable 

All men might learn from the French in tlie-iC matters 
That people, whatever be their faults arc rt. illy will bred, 
and many acts might be quoted from their romtntic •inn'ils, 
where gifts were given from rich to poor with a graeetul cour- 
tesy, equally honorable and delighttul lo Ihe givei and the 
receiver. 

In Catholic countries there is more courteaj, foi chanly is 
there a duty, and must be done for God s sake , there is less 
room for a man (o give himself the pharisaical tone about iL 
A rich man is not so surprised to find him-elf in contact with 
a poor one ; nor is the custom of kneeling on the open pave- 
ment, the silk i-obe close to the beggar's rags, without proiit 
The separation by pews, even on the day when all meet near- 
est, is as bad for the manners as the =oul 

Blessed be he, or she, who has passed through this world, 
not only with an open purse and willingness to render the iid 
of mere outward benefits, but with an open eje and open 
heart, ready to cheer Ihe downcast, and enlighten Ihe dull by 
words of comfort and looks of love The wajaide chanties 
are the most valuable both as to susUining hope and diffusing 
knowledge, and none can render tliem who has not an cspan 
sive nature, a heart alive to aftcLtion, and some true notion 
however imperfectly developed of the meaning of human 
brotherhood. 

Such a one can never sauce the given meat with taunia, 
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freeze fhe viand by a cold glance of doubt, or plunge the man, 
H-ho asked for his hand, deeper hack into the mud by any 
kind of rudeness. 

In the little instanee with which we began, no help teas 
a-ked, unless by the sight of the timid lilile boy's old jacket. 
But the license which this seemed to the well-clothed woman 
to give to rudeness, was so characteristic of a deep fault now 
(fiistmg, that a volume of comments might follow and a host 
of anecdotes be drawn from almost any one's experience in 
espooition of it. These few words, perhaps, may awaken 
fliought in those who have drawn tears from other's eyes 
through an ignorance brutal, but not hopelessly 10, if they are 
willing to rise above it. 
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The meeting on Monday night at the Tabernacle was !o 
us an occasion of deep and peculiar interest. It was deep, 
for the feelings there expressed and answered bore witness to 
the truth of our belief, that the sense of right is not dead, but 
oniy sleepeth in this nation. A man who is manly enough to 
appeal to it, will be answered, in feeling at least, if not in 
action, and while there is life there is hope. Tho=e who so 
rapturously welcomed one who had sealed his faith by deeds 
of devotion, must yet acknowledge in their breasts the germs 
of like nobleness. 

It was an occasion of peculiar interest, such as we have 
not haci occasion to feel since, in childish years, we saw Lafay- 
ette welcomed by a grateful people. Even childhood well 
understood that the gratitude then expressed was not so much 
for the aid which had been received as for the motives and 
feelings with which it was given. The nation rushed out as 
one man to thank Lafayette, that he had been able, amid the 
prejudices and indulgences of high rank in the old regime of 
society, to understand the great principles which were about 
to create a new form, and answer, manlike, with love, service, 
and contempt of selfish interests to the voice of humanity 
demanding its rights. Our freedom would have been achieved 
without Lafayette ; but it was a happiness and a blessing 
to number the young French nobleman as the champion of 
American independence, and to know that he had, given the 
prime of his life to our cause, because it was the cause of jus- 
tice. With similar feelings of joy, pride, and hope, wo wel- 
come Cassius M. Clay, a man who has, in like manner, freed 
(326) 
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liiiiiself from the prejudices of his position, disi-egarded selfish 
considerations, and quitting the easy path ia which he might 
liave walked to station in the sight of men, and such externa! 
distinciions as his State and nation readily confer on men so 
horn and bred, and with such abilities, chose rather an interest 
in their souls, and the honors history will not fail to award to 
the man who enrolls his name and elevates his life for the 
. aiise of right and those universal principles whose recogni- 
tion can alone secure to man the destiny without which he 
cannot he happy, but whicli he is continually sacrificing for 
the impure worship of idols. Tea, in this country, more than 
in the old Palestine, do they give their children to the fire in 
honor of Moloch, and sell the ark confided to them hy the 
Most High for shekels of gold and of silver. Partly it was 
the sense of this position which Mr. Clay holds, as a man 
who esteems his own individual convictions of right more than 
local interests or partial, political schemes, that gave him such 
an enthusiastic welcome on Monday night from the very hearts 
of the audience, but still more that his honor is at this moment 
identified with the liberty of the press, which has been insulted 
and infringed in him. About this there can be in fact but one 
opinion. In vain Kentucky calls meetings, states reasons, 
gives names of her own to what has been done.* The rest 
of the world knows very well what the action is, and will 
call it hy but one name. Regardless of this ostrich mode of 
defence, the world has laughed and scoffed at the act of a peo- 
ple professing to be free and defenders of freedom, and the 
recording angel has written down the deed as a lawless act of 
violence and tyranny, from which the man is happy who can 
ea.ll liimself pure. 

"With the usual rhetoric of the wrong side, the apolo- 
gists for this mob violence have wished to injure Mr. Qay 
by the epithets of "hot-headed," "visionary," "fanatical." 
Hut, if any have believed that such could apply to a man so 

[• The destruction of Mr. Clay's press by a nioli. —Ed.] 
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clear-sighted as to his objects and the way of achieving them, 
the mistake must have tiec-n. corrected on Monday night. 
Whoever saiv Mr. Clay that night, saw in him a man of deep 
and strong nature, thoroughly in earnest, who had well consid- 
ered his ground, and saw that though open, as the truly noile 
must be, to new views and convictions, yet his direction is 
taken, and the improvement to be made will not be to turn 
aside, but lo expedite and widen his course in that direction. 
3Ur. Clay is young, young enough, thank Heaven ! to promise 
a long career of great thoughts and honorable deeds. But 
still, to those who esteem youth an unpardonable fault, and 
one that renders incapable of counsel, we would say that he 
is at the age when a man is capable of great thoughts and 
great deeds, if ever. His is not a character that will ever 
grow old ; it is not capable of a petty and short-sighted pru- 
dence, but can only be guided by a large wisdom which is 
more young than old, for it has within itself the springs of 
perpetual youth, and which, being far-sighted and prophetical, 
joins over with the progress parly without wailinf; till it be 
obviously in the ascendant. 

Mr, Clay has eloquence, but only from the soul. He does 
not possess the art of oratory, as an art. Before he gets 
warmed he is too slow, and breaks liis sentences too much. 
His transitions are not made with skill, nor is the structure 
of his speech, as a whole, symmetrical ; yet, throughout, his 
grasp is firm upon his subject, and all the words are laden 
with the electricity of a strong mind and generous nature. 
When he begins to glow, and bis deep mellow eye tills with 
light, the speech melts and glows too, and he is able to impress 
upon the hearer the full effect of firm conviction, conceived 
with impassioned energj-. His often rugged and harsh em- 
phasis flashes and sparkles then, and we feel that there is in 
the furnace a stream of iron; iron, fortress of the nations 
and victor of the sea=, worth far more, in stress of slorm, than 
all the gold and gems of rheforic. 
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The great principle that he who wrongs one wrongs all, 
and that no part can be wonnded without endangering the 
whole, was the healthy root of Mr. Chi/s speech. The report 
docs not do justice lo the turn of expression in some parts 
which were most characferistic. These, indeed, depended 
much on tlie tones and looks of the speaker. We should 
speak of them as full of a rohust and homely sincerity, digni- 
fied by tlie heart of the gentleman, a heart too secure of ita 
respect for the rights of others to need any of the usual inter- 
positions. His good-humored sarcasm, on occasion of several 
vulgar interruptions, was very pleasant, and easily at those 
times might be recognized in him the man of heroical nature, 
who can only show himself adequately in time of interruption 
and of obstacle. If that be all that is wanted, we shall surely 
see him wholly ; there will be no lack of American occasions 
!o call out the Greek fire. We want them all — the Grecian 
men, who feel a godlike thirst for immortal glory, and to 
develop the peculiar powers with which the gods have gifted 
them. We want them all — the poet, the thinker, the hero. 
Whether our heroes need mords, is a more doubtful point, 
we think, than Mr. Clay believes. Neither do we believe in 
some of the means he proposes to further his aims. God 
uses all kinds of means, but men, his priests, must keep their 
hands pure. Nobody that needs a bribe shall be asked to 
further our schemes for emancipation. But there is room 
enough and time enough to think out these points till all is in 
harmony. For the good that has beon done and the truth 
that has been spoken, for the love of such that has been seen 
in this great city struggling up through the love of money, 
we should to-day be thankful — and we are so. 
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The stars teli all flieir secrets to the flowers; and, if we 
only knew how to look around us, we should not need to look 
above. But man is a plant of slow growth, and great heat is 
required to bring out his leaves. He must bo promised a 
boundless futurity, to induce him to use aright the present 
hour. In youth, fixing his eyes on those distant worlds of 
light, he promises himself to attain them, and there find the 
answer to all his wishes. His eye grows keener as he gazes, 
a voice from the earth calls it downward, and he finds all at 
his feet. 

I was riding on the shore of Lake Pontcharti-ain, musing 
on an old English expression, which I had only lately learned 
to interpret. " He was fulfilled of all nobleness." Words so 
significant charm us like a spell, long before we know their 
meaning. This I had now learned to interpret. Life had 
ripened from the green bud, and I had seen the difference, 
wide as fi-om earth to heaven, between nobleness and the 
fulfilment of nobleness. 

A fragrance beyond any thing I had ever known came 
suddenly upon the air, and interrupted my meditation. I 
looked around me, but saw no flower from which it could 
proceed. There is no word fur it; exquisite and delicious 
have lost all meaning now. It was of a full and penetrating 
sweetness, too keen and delicate to be cloying. Unable to 
trace it, I rode on, but the remembrance of it pursued me. I 
had a feeling that I must forever regret my loss, mj want, if 
1 did not return and find the poet of the lake, whose voice 
was such perfume. In earlier days, I might have disre- 
(330) 
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garded such a feeling ; but now I have learned lo prize the 
raonilions of my nature as they deseiTe, and learn sometimes 
what is not for sale in the market place. So I turned back, 
n,nd rode to and fi-o, at the risk of abandoning the object of 
my ride. 

I found her at la:^t, the queen of the south, singing to her- 
self in her lonely bower. Such should a sovereign he, most 
regal when alone ; for then there is no disturbance to prevent 
tlie full consciousness of power. All occasions limit; a king- 
dom is but an occasion ; and no sun ever saw itself d l at ly 
reflected on sea or land. 

Nothing at the south had affected roe like the n n 1 a 
Sickness and sorrow, which have separated me from n y k nd 
Slave requited my loiss by making known to me tl 1 1 
dialect of the divine language. " Flowers," it has b ly 

said, "arc the only positive present made us by nature." 
aian has not been ungrateful, but consecrated the gift to 
adorn the darkest and brightest hours. If it is ever perverted, 
it is to be used as a medicine ; and even this vexes me. But 
i:o matter for that. "VVe have pure intercourse with these 
jiurest creations ; we love them for iheir own sake, for their 
beauty's sake. As we grow beautiful and pure, we under- 
Hlaiid them better. "With me knowledge of them is a circum- 
stance, a habit of my life; rather than a merit. I have lived 
with them, and with them almost alone, till I have learned to 
interpret the slightest signs by which they manifest their fair 
tlioughts. Tht're is not a flower in my native region which 
has not for me a tale, to which every year is adding new inci- 
dents ; yet the growths of this new climate brought me new 
and sweet emotions, and, above all others, was the magnolia 
a revelation. When I first beheld her, a stately lower of 
verdure, each cup, ai» imperial vestal, full-displayed to the 
eye of day, yet guarded from the too hasty touch even of the 
wind by its graceful decorums of firm, glistening, broad, green 
leaves, I stood astonished, as might a lover of music, who, ailer 
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hearing in all his youth only the harp or the hugle, should be 
saluted, on entering some vast cathedral, by the full peal of ils 

After I had recovered from ;iiy first surprise, I became 
acquainted with the flower, and found all its life in harmony. 
Its fragrance, less enchanting than that of the rose, excited a 
pleasure more full of life, and which could longer be enjoyed 
without satiety. Its blossoms, if plucked from their home, 
refused to retain their dazzling hue, but drooped and grew 
sallow, like princesses captive in the prison of a barbarous foe. 

But there was something quite peculiar in the fragrance 
of this tree ; so much so, that I had not at first recognized 
the magnolia. Thinking it must be of a species I had never 
yet seen, I alighted, and leaving my horse, di'ew near to ques- 
tion it with eyes of reverent love. 

" Be not surprised," replied those lips of untouched purity, 
" stranger, who alone hast known to hear in my voice a tone 
more deep and full than that of my beautiful sisters. Sit 
down, and listen to my tale, nor fear that I will overpower , 
thee by too much sweetness. I am, indeed, of the race you 
love, but in it I stand alone. In my family I have no sister 
of the heart, and though my root is the same as that of the 
other virgins of our royal house, I bear not the same blossom, 
nor can I unite my voice with theirs in the forest choir. 
Therefore I dwell here alone, nor did I ever expect to tell 
the secret of my loneliness. But to all that ask there is an 
answer, and I speak to Ihee. 

"Indeed, we have met before, as that secret feeling of 
home, which makes delight so tender, must inform thee. 
The spirit that I utter once inhabited the glory of the most 
glorious climates. I dnelt once in the orange tree." 

" Ah ? " said I ; " then I did not mi'-take. It is the same 
voice I heard in the saddest season of my youth. I stood 
one evening on a high ti nar e in another land, the land 
(there 'the plant man hTi grown to greatest -ize.' It was an 
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evening whose unrivalled splendor demanded perfection in 
man — answering lo that he found in nature — a sky ' black- 
blue ' deep as eternity, stars of holiest hope, a breeze promis- 
ing rapture in e\ery bieUh I could not longer eodure this 
discord between mjsell and «uili beanty ; I retired within my 
window, and lit the hrap It« rays fell on an ovange tree, 
full clad in its golden fruit and bridal blossoms. How did 
we talk together then, f iireat fnend ! Thou didst tell me all ; 
and yet thou knowest, tint e\en then, had I asked any part 
of thy dower, it would have been to bear the sweet fruit, 
rather than the sweeter blossoms. My wish had been ex- 
pressed hy another. 



Some ftuit for him that drcsseth me." 

Thou didst seem to me the happiest of all spirits in wealth of 
nature, in fulness of utterance. How is it that I find thee now 
in another habitation ? " 

" How is it, man, that thou art now content tliat ihy life 
hears no golden fruit ? " 

" It is," I replied, " that I have at last, through privation, 
been initiated into the seci'et of peace. Blighted without, 
unable to find myself in other forms of nature, I was driven 
back upon the centre of ray being, and there found all being. 
For the wise, the obedient child from one point can draw all 
Hues, and in one germ read all the possible disclosures of 
successive life." 

" Even so," replied the flower, "and ever for that reason 
am I trj'ing to simplify my being. How happy I was in the 
' spirit's dower when first it was wed,' I told thee in that 
earlier day. But after a while I grew weary of that fulness 
of speech ; I felt a shame at telling all I knew, and challen- 
ging all sympathies; I was never silent, I was never alone ; 1 
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Lad a voice for every season, for day and niglit ; on me the 
merchant counted, Ihe bride looked to me for ber garland, 
the nobleman for the chief ornament of bis princely hall, 
and the poor man for hb wealth ; all eang mj praises, all ex- 
tolled my beauty, all blessed my beneficence ; and, for a while, 
my heart swelled with pride and pleasure. But, as years 
passed, my mood changed. The lonely moon rebuked me, as 
she hid from the wishes of man, nor would return till her due 
change was passed. The inaccessible sun looked on me with 
the same ray as on all others ; my endless profusion could not 
bribe hira to one smile sacred lo me alone. The mysterious 
wind passed me by to tell ita secret to the solemn pine, and 
the nightingale sang to the rose rather than me, though she 
was ofien silent, and buried herself yearly in the dark earth. 

" I knew no mine or thine : I belonged to all. I could never 
rest : I was never at one. Painfully I felt this want, and 
fi-om every blossom sighed entreaties for some being to come 
and satisfy it. With every bud I implored an answer, but 
each bud only produced an orange. 

" At last this feeling grew more painful, and thrilled my 
very root. The earth trembled at the touch with a pulse so 
sympathetic that ever and anon it seemed, could I but retire 
and hide in that silent bosom for one calm winter, all would 
be told me, and tranquillity, deep as my desire, be mine. But 
the law of my being was on me, and man and nature seconded 
it. Ceaselessly they called on me for my beautiful gifts ; tliey 
decked themselves with them, nor cared to know the saddened 
heart of the giver. 0, howci-uel they seemed at last, as they 
visited and despoiled me, yet never sought to aid me, or even 
paused lo think that I might need their aid 1 yet I would not 
hate them. I saw it was my seeming riches that bereft me 
of sympathy. 1 saw they could not know what was hid be- 
neath the perpetual veil of glowing life. I ceased to expect 
aught from them, and turned my eyes to the distant stars. 1 
thought, could I but hoard from the daily expenditui-e of my 
juices till I grew tall enough, I might reach those distant 
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Bpherus, wUicli looked so silent and consecrated, and there 
[)ause a while from these weary joys of endless life, and in (he 
lap of winter find my spring. 

"But not so was my hope to be fulfilled. One starlight 
ni"ht I was looking, hoping, when a sudden breeze came up. 
It touched me, I thought, as if it wei-e a cold, white beam 
from those stranger worlds. The cold gained upon my heart; 
every blossom trembled, every leaf grew brittle, and the fruit 
began to seem unconnected witli the stem ; soon 1 lost all 
feeling; and morning found the pride of the garden black, 
stiff, and powerless. 

" As the rays of the morning sun touched me, consciousness 
returned, and I strove to speak, but in vain. Sealed were 
my fountains, and all my heartbeats still. I felt ihat I had 
been that beauteous tree, but now only was — what — I knew 
not ; yet I was, and the voices of men saJd, It is dead ; cast it 
forth, and plant another in the costly vase. A mystic shudder 
of pale joy then separated me wholly from my former abode. 
'■ A momant more, and I was before the queen and guardian 
of the flowei-s. Of this being I cannot speak to thee in any 
hmi'iiage now possible betwixt ns ; for this is a being of another 
order from thee, an order whose presence thou mayst feel, 
nay, approach step by step, but which cannot be known tiU thou 
art of it, nor seen nor spoken of till thou hast passed through it. 
" Suffice it to say, that it is not such a being as men love to 
paint ; a fairy, like them, only lesser and more exquisite than 
they ; a goddess, larger and of statelier proportion ; an angel, 
like still, only with an added power, Man never creates ; he 
only recombines the lines and colors of his own existence : only 
a duiffc fancy could evolve from the elements the form that 
took me home. 

" Secret, radiant, profound ever, and never to be known, 
was she ; many forms indicate, and none declare her. Like 
all such beings, she was feminine. All the secret powers 
are " mothers." There is but one paternal power. 
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" She had heard my wish while I looked at the stars, and 
in the silence of fate prepared its fulfilment. 'Child of my 
most communicative hour,' said she, ' tlie full pause must not 
follow such a burst of melody. Obey the gradations of na- 
ture, nor seek to retire at once into her utmost purity of 
silence. The vehemence of thy desire at once promises and 
forbids its gratification. Thou wert the keystone of the arch, 
and bound together the circling year : thou canst not at once 
become the base of the arch, the centre of Ibe circle. Take 
a step inward, forget a voice, lose a power ; no longei" a boun- 
teous sovereign, become a vestal priestess, and bide tliy time 
in the magnolia.' 

"Such is my historj-, fiiend of mj earlier day. Others of 
my family, that you have met, were Ibrmerly the religious 
lily, the lonely dahlia, fearless decking the cold autumn, and 
answering the shortest visits of the sun with the brightest 
hues; the narcissus, so rapt in self-contemplation that it 
could not abide the usual changes of a life. Some of these 
have perfume, others not, according to the habit of llieir ear- 
lier state ; for, as spirits change, they still bear some trace, a 
faint reminder, of their latest Step upwards or inwards. I 
still speak with somewhat of my former exuberance and over- 
ready tenderness to the dwellers on this shore ; but each star 
sees me purer, of deeper thought, and more capable of retire- 
ment into my own heai't. Nor shall I again detain a wan- 
derer, luring him from afar ; nor shall I again subject myself 
to be questioned by an alien spirit, to toll the tale of my being 
in words that divide it from itself. Farewell, stranger ! and 
believe that nothing strange can meet me more. I havu 
atoned by confession; further penance needs not; and I feel 
the Infinite possess me more and more. Farewell ! to meet 
again in prayer, in destiny, in harmony, in clcmeiilal power." 

The magnolia left me ; I left not her, but must abide for- 
ever in the thought to which the cl;;w was found in the margin 
of that lake of the Soulh. 
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IViiOEVEK passes up Broadway finds his attention aiTested 
by three fine structures — Trinity Church, that of the Messiah, 
and Grace Churcli. 

His impressions are, probably, at first, of a pleasant charac- 
ter. He looks upon these edifices as expressions, which, how- 
ever inferior in grandeur to the poems in stone which adorn 
the older world, surely indicate that man cannot rest content 
with his short earthly t.pan, but prices relations to eternity. 
The house in which he pays deierence to claims which death 
will not cancel seems to be no less importajit in his eyes 
tlian those in which the afl'airs which press nearest are at^ 
tended to. 

So iar, so good ! That is expressed which gives man his 
superiority over the other orders of the natural world, that 
consciousness of spiritual affinities of which we see no unequiv- 
ocal signs elsewhere. 

But, if this be something great when compared with the 
rest of the animal creation, yet how little seems it when com- 
pared with the ideal that has been offered to him, as to the 
means of signifying such feelings ! These temples ! how far 
do they correspond with the idea of that religious sentiment 
from which they originally sprung ? In the old world the his- 
tory of such edifices, though not without its shadow, had many 
bright lines. ITmgs and emperors paid oftentimes for the 
materials and labor a price of blood and plunder, and many a 
wretched sinner sought by contributions of stone for their 
walls to roll oti' the burden he had laid on his conscience. Still 
the community amid which they rose knew little of these draw- 
29 t337) 
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backs. Pious legends attest the purity of feeling associated 
with each circumstance of their building. Mysterious orders, 
of which we know only that they were consecrated to brother- 
ly love and the de-relopment of mind, produced the geniua 
which animated the architecture ; but the casting of the bells 
and suspending them in the tower was an act in which all 
orders of the community took part ; for when those cathedrals 
were consecrated, it was for the use of all. Kich and poor 
knelt together upon their marble pavements, and the imperial 
altar welcomed the obscurest artis.tn. 

This grace our churches want — the grace which belongs to 
all religions, but is peculiarly and solemnly enforced upon the 
followers of Jesus. The poor to whom he came to preach can 
have no share in the grace of Grace Church. In S(. Peter's, 
if only as an empty form, the soiled feet of travel-worn disci- 
ples are washed ; but such feet can never intrude on the fane 
of the holy Trinity here in republican America, and the 
Messiah may be supposed still to give as excuse for delay, 
" The poor you always have with you." 

We must confess this circumstance is to us quite destructive 
of reverence and value for these buildings. 

We are told, that at the late consecration, the claims of the 
poor were eloquently urged ; and that an effort is to be made, 
by giving a side chapel, to alone for the luxury which shuts 
them out from the reflection of sunshine through those brilliant 
windows. It is certainly better that they should be offered 
the crumbs from the rich man's table than nothing at all, yet 
it is surely not the way that Jesus would have taught to pro- 
vide for the poor. 

"Would we not then have these splendid edifices erected ? 
We certainly feel that the educational influence of good speci- 
mens of architecture (and we know no other ai^ument in 
their favor) is far from being a counterpoise to the abstraction 
of so much money from purposes that would be more in fulfil- 
ment of that Christian idea which these assume to represent. 
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Whoever passes up Broadway finds his attention aiTealed 
by three fine struclurea — Tiinity Church, that of the Messiah, 
and Grace Church, 

His impressions are, probably, at first, of a pleasant charac- 
ter. He looks upon these edifices as expressions, which, how- 
ever inferior in grandeur to the poems in stone which adorn 
the older world, surely indicate thai man cannot rest content 
witli his short earthly span, but prizes relations to eternity. 
The house in which he pays deference lo claims which death 
will not cancel seems to be no less important in his eyes 
than those in which the affairs which press nearest are at- 
tended to. 

So far, so good ! That is expressed which gives man hia 
superiority over the other orders of the natural world, Ihat 
consciousness of spiritual affinities of which we see no unequiv- 
ocal signs elsewhere. 

But, if this be something great when compared with the 
rest of the animal creation, yet how little seems it when com- 
pared with the ideal that has been offered to him, as to the 
means of signifying such feelings ! These temples ! how far 
do they correspond with the idea of that religious sentiment 
from which they originally sprung ? la the old world the his- 
tory of such edifices, though not without its shadow, had many 
bright lines. Kings and emperors paid oftentimes for the 
materials and labor a price of blood and plunder, and many a 
wretched sinner sought by contributions of stone for their 
walls lo roll ofl' the burden he had laid on his conscience. Still 
the community amid which they rose knew little of these draw- 
29 (33") 
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"The Strong tendency in our religious operations to gnthef 
the rich and the poor into separate folds, and so to generate and 
establish in the church distinctions utterly at variance with 
the spirit of our political institutions, is the very worst result 
of the multiplication of sects among us ; and I fear it must be 
admitted (hat the evil is greatly aggravated by the otherwise 
benignant working of the voluntary system. Without insisting 
further upon the probable or possible injury which may befall 
our free country from this conflict of agencies, ever the most 
powerful in the formation of national and individual character, 
' no one, I am sure, can fail to recognize in this development 
an influence utterly and irreconcilably hostile to the genius 
and cherished objects of Christianity. It is the peculiar glory 
of the gospel that, even under the most arbitrary govern- 
ments, it has usually been able to vindicate and practically ex- 
emplify the essential equality of man. It has had one doc- 
trine and one hope for all its chOdren; and the highest and 
the lowest have been constrained to acknowledge one holy law 
of brotherhood in the common faith of which they are made 
partakers. Nowhere else, I believe, but in the United States 
— certainly nowhere else to the same extent — does this anti- 
Christian separation of classes prevail in the Christian chuFch. 
The be^ar in his tattered vestments walks the splendid courts 
of St. Peter's, and kneels at its cosily altars by the side of 
dukes and cardinals. The peasant in his wooden shoes is wel- 
comed in the goi^eous churches of Notre Dame and the Mad- 
eleine; and even in England, where political and social dis- 
tinctions are more rigorously enforced than in any other 
country on earth, the lord and the peasant, the richest and the 
poorest, are usually occupants of the samp church, and par- 
takers of the same communion. That the reverse of all this 
is true in many parts of this country, every observing man 
knows full well ; and what is yet more deplorable, while the 
lines of demarcation between the different classes have already 
become sufficiently distinct, the tendency is receiving new 
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strength and development in a rapidly augmenting ratio. 
Even in country places, where the population is sparse, and 
the artificial distinctions of society are little known, the work- 
ing of this strange element is, in many instances, made mani- 
fest, and a petty coterie of village magnates may be found 
norsiiipping God apart from the body of the people. But 
tliG evil is much more apparent, as well as more deeply seated, 
in our populous towns, where the causes which produce it 
have been longer in operation, and have more fully enjoyed 
the favor of circumstances. In these great centres of wealth, 
intelligence, and influence, the separation between the classes 
is, in many instances, complete, and in many more the pro- 
cess is rapidly progressive. 

" There are crowded religious congregations composed ao 
exclusively of the wealthy as scarcely to embraee an indigent 
family or individual; and the number of such chnrches, where 
the gospel is nevei' preached to the poor, is constantly increas- 
ing. Rich men, instead of associating themselves with their 
more humble fellow- Christians, where their money as well as 
their influence and counsels are so much needed, usually com- 
bine to erect magnificent cliurehes, in which sittings are too 
expensive for any but people of fortune, and from which thdr 
less-favored brethren are as effectually and peremptorily ex- 
cluded as if there were dishonor or contagion in their pres- 
ence. A congregation is thus constituted, able, without the 
slightest inconvenience, to bear the pecuniary burdens of 
twenty churches, monopolizing and consigning to comparative 
inactivity intellectual, moral, and material resources, for want 
of which so many other congregations are doomed to struggle 
with the most embarrassing difficulties. Can it for a moment 
be thought that such a state of things is desirable, or in har- 
mony with the spirit and design of the gospel ? 

" A more difficult question arises wjien we inquire after a, 
remedy for evils too glaring to be overlooked, and too grave 
to be tolerated, without an effort to palliate, if not to remove 
29* 
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them. The most obvious palliative, and one which has already 
been tried to some extent by weahhy churches or imJividuala, 
ia the erection of free places of worahip for the poor. Such 
a provision for this class of persons would be more effectual 
in any other part of the world than in the United Slates. 
"Whether it arises fmm the operation of our political system, 
or from the ensy attainment of at least the prime necessaries 
of life, the poorer classes here are characterized by a proud 
spirit, which will not submit to receive even the highest ben- 
efits in any form that implies infeiiority or dependence. This 
strong and prevalent feeling must continue to interpose serious 
obstacles in the way of these laudable attempts. If in a few 
instances churches for the poor Lave succeeded in our lai^ 
cities, where the theory of social equality is so imperfectly 
realized in the actual condition of the people, and where the 
presence of a multitude of indigent foreigners tends to lower 
the sentiment of independence so strong in native-bom Ameri- 
cans, the system is yet manifestly incapable of general appli- 
cation to the religious wants of our population. The same 
difficulty usually occurs in all attempts to induce the humbler 
classes to worship with the rich in sumptuous churches, by re- 
serving for their benefit a portion of the sittings free, or at a 
nominal rent A few only can be found who are willing (o be 
recognized and provided for as beneficiaries and paupers, 
while the multitude will always prefer to make great sacri- 
fices in order to provide for themselves in some humbler fene. 
It must be admitted that this subject is beset with practical 
difficulties, which are not likely to be removed speedily, or 
without some great and improbable revolution in our religious 
affairs Yet if the respectable Christian denominations most 
concerned in the subject shall pursue a wise and liberal policy 
for the future, something may be done to check the evil. 
Thej maj retard its rapid growth, perhaps, though it will 
most likely he found impossible to eradicate it altogether. It 
ought to be nell understood, that the multiplication of mag- 
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nificent cliurches is daily making the line of demarcation 
between tlie rich and the poor more and more palpable and 
impassable. There are many good reasons for the erection 
of such edifices. Increasing wealth and civilization seem to 
call for a liberal and tasteful outlay in behalf of religion ; yet 
is it the dictate of prudence no less than of duty lo balance 
carefully the good and the evil of every enterprise. It should 
ever be kept in mind, that such a church virtually writes above 
its sculptured portals an irrevocable prohibition to the poor — 
' Proctil, pvgcul esfe profani.'" 
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Letter to H . 

You hiie put to me that case which puz|le'i more than 
uln)o=t inv 111 thi-> strange world — the ci-e ot i m^a of 
good intention", with nitural powers sufficient to carry them 
oul, who ■ifter hating through greit pirt of a lite htod thp 
best he knew, and, in the woilds eje, hted idmirably well, 
suddenly w-ikes to a coiisuou ne's of the souls true iim': 
He tind, that he hi3 been a good son, hushand, and father, 
an adroit man ot bu-ines'., lespected bj all around him, with- 
out etei having idianced one stpp in the hfo of the souL 
His object has not been the devLlopment of his immort-*! 
being, nor has this been developed , all he Las doai, bears 
upon the present life onlv, ind even that m a way j>oor and 
linuttd since no deep fountain of intellect or feeling has 
ever been unaeakd for hmi Now that hi- eyes are opened, 
he sfcs t^hat communion la po^-^ible , what mcorruptible 
riches may be accumulated by the m'in of true wisdom 
But %\hy IS the hour of clear \i-ion ao late defcrrel' 
He cannot bHme himself for bis previous blindness Hi* 
eyes neie holden tl a( h 'aw not lie lued as well as 
he knew hoM 

And n w that be would fun give him ■ 
oracle in his bo om, and to the inspirat on 
old habits, all his previous connection^ a 
ia bound by a thousand chains which j 
leave no moment free. And perhaps t seen a to 1 n 1 
were he free, he should but feel the more fo lo n H 
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tlie charm and nobleness of tliis new life, but knows not bow 
to live it. It is an element to which his menial frame has 
not been trained. He knows not what lo do to-day or to- 
moiTow ; how to stay hy himself, or how to meet others ; how 
to act, or how to rest. Looking on others who chose tlie path 
ivliich now invites him at an age when tlieir characters were 
yet plastic, and the world more freely opened before them, he 
deems them favored children, and cries in almost despairing 
sadness, "Why, Father of Spirits, didst thou not earlier 
enlighten me also? "Why was I not led gently by the hand 
in the days of ray youlh ? " And what," you ask, " could I 
reply?" 

Much, much, dear H , were this a friend whom I could 

see so often that his circumstances would be my text. For 
no subject ha.s more engaged my thoughts, no difficulty is 
more frequently met. But now on this poor sheet I can only 
give you the clew to what I should say. 

In the first place, the depth of the despair must be caused 
by the mistaken idea that this our present life is all the time 
allotted to man for Ihe education of his nature for that state 
of consummation which is called heaven. Were it seen that 
this present is only one little link in the long chain of proba- 
tions ; were it felt that the Divine Justice is pledged to give 
the aspirations of the soul all the lime they require for their 
fulfilment; were it recognized that disease, old age, and death 
are circumstances which can never touch the eternal youth 
of the spirit ; that though the " plant man " grows more or less 
iair in hue and stature according to the soil in which it is 
planted vet the principle which is the life of the plant will 
not be defeated but mu t scatter ita seeds agam -uid again 
fill it doe^i at U^t come to perfect flower — then iiould he, 
who is iiusmg to desfiir realize that a new choice cui 
never be too lite that fal e steps made in ignoiance tan 
never he counted by the AllTN se inl that ihon^h a 
moments leHy i^T.m'Jt convict on 15 of in ilcuhlle weight, 
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the mistakes of forty years are but as dust on the balance 
held by aa unerring hand. Despair is for time, liope for 
eternity. 

Then he who looks at all at the working of the grand prin- 
ciple of compensation which holds all nature in equipoise, 
cannot long remain a stranger to the meaning of the beautiful 
parable of the prodigal son, and the joy over finding the one 
lost piece of silver. It is no arbitrary kindness, no generosity 
of Ibe ruling powers, which causes that there be moi-e joy in 
heaven over tlie one that returns, than over ninety and nine 
tliat never strayed. It is the inevitable working of a spir- 
itual law that he who has been groping in darkness must feel 
the light most keenly, best know how to prize it — he who 
has long been exiled from the truth seize it with the most 
earnest grasp, live in it with the deepest joy. It was after 
descending to the very pit of sorrow, that our Elder Brother 
was permitted to ascend to the Father, who perchance said 
to the angels who had dwelt always about the throne. Ye 
are always with me, and all that I have is jours ; but this 
is my Son ; he has been into a far country, but could not 
thei'e abide, and has relumed. But if any one say, " I know 
not how to return," I should stiil use words from the same 
record : " Let him arise and go to bis Father." Let him 
put his soul into that state of simple, fervent desire for truth 
alone, truth for its own sake, which is prayer, and not only 
the sight of truth, but the way to make it living, shall be 
shown. Obstacles, insuperable to the intellect of any ad- 
viser, shall melt away like frostwork before a ray from the 
celestial sun. The Father may hide his face for a time, 
till the earnestness of the suppliant child be proved; but 
he is not far from any that seek, and when he does re- 
solve to make a revelation, will sliow not only the what, 
but the how; and none else can advise or aid the seek- 
ing soul, except by just observation on some matter of 
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In this path, as in the downward one, must there be the 
first sWp that decides the whole — one sacrifice of (he tem- 
poral for the eternal day is the grain of mustard seed which 
may give birth to a tree largo enough to make a home for 
the sweetest singing birds. One moment of deep truth in 
life, of choosing not merely honesty, but purity, may leaven 
the whole mass. 
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Rain down some meteors from the winter akj 1 

Poesy. — The expression of the sublime and beautiful, 
whether in measured ivonis or in the fine arts. The human 
mind, ajjpreheQiiing the harmony of the univ erse, and making 
new combinations by ita laws. 

Poetry. — The sublime and beautiful expressi^d in measured 
language. It is closely allied with the lino arts. It should 
&ing to the ear, paint to the eye, and exhibit the symmetry of 
archit eel lire. If perfect, it will salisfy the intellectual and 
moral faculties no less than the heart and the senses. It 
works chiefly by simile and melody. It is to prose as the 
garden to ihe house. Pleasure is the object of the one, con- 
venience of the other. The flowers and truits may be copied 
on the furniture of the house, but if their beauty be not sub- 
ordinated to utility, they lose the fharm of beauty, and de- 
generate into finery. The reverse ia the case in the garden. 

Nature. — I would pmse alike the soft gray and brown 
which soothed my eye erewhile, and the snowy fretwork which 
now decks the forest aisles. Every ripple in the snowy 
fields, every grass and fern which raises its petrified delicacy 
above them, seems to me to claim a voice. A voice ! Canst 
thou not silently adore, but must needs be doing ? Art thou 
loo good to wait as a beggar at the door of the great temple ? 
(348) 
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Woman — Man. — Woman is the flower, man tlie bee. 
Slie sighs out melodious fragrance, and invites the winged 
laborer. He drains her cup, and carries off the honey. She 
dies on the stalk ; he returns to the hive, well fed, and praised 
as an active member of the community. 

Action symbolical of what is within. — Gcethe says, "I 
have learned to consider all I do as symbolical, — so that it 
now matters little to me whether I make plates or dishes." 
And further, ho says, " All manly effort goes from within 

Opportunity jleeting. — I held in my hand the cup. It was 
full of hot liquid. The air was cold ; I delayed to drink, and 
its vital heat, its soul, curled upwards in delicatest wreaths. 
I looked deligliled on their beauty; but while I wailed, the 
essence of the draught was wasted on the cold air; it would 
not wait for me ; it longed too much to utter itself: and 
when mj' lip was ready, only a flat, worthless sediment re- 
mained of wliat had been. 

Mingliitg of the heavenly with the earthly. — The son of 
the gods lias sold his birthright. He has received in ex- 
change one, not merely the fairest, but the sweetest and holi- 
est of earth's daughters. Yet is it not a fit exchange. His 
pinions droop powerless ; he must no longer soar amid the 
golden stars. No matter, he thinks ; " I will take her to some 
green and flowery isle ; I will pay the penalty of Adam for 
the sake of the daughter of Eve ; I will make the earth 
fruitful by the sweat of my brow. No longer my hands shall 
bear the coa! to the lips of the inspired singer — no longer 
my voice modulate its tones to the accompaniment of spheral 
harmonies. IMy hands now lift the clod of the valley which 
dares cling to them with brotherly familiarity. And for my 
soiling, dreary task-work all the day, I receive — food. 
SO 
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" But the smile with which she receives me at set of sun, 
ia it not worth all that sun has seen me endure? Can angelic 
delights surpass those which I possess, when, facing tlie shore 
with her, watched by the quiet moon, we listen lo the tide of 
the world surging up impatiently against the Eden it cannot 
conquer? Truly the joys of heaven were gregarious and 
low in comparison. This, this alone, is exquisite, because 
excluBive and pecuhar," 

Ah, seraph I but the winter's frost must nip thy vine ; a 
viper lurks beneath the flowers to sting the foot of thy child, 
and pale decay must steal over the cheek thou dost adore. 
In the realm of ideas all was imperishable. Be blest while 
thou canat. I love thee, fallen seraph, but thou shouldst not 
have sold thy birthright. 

" All for love and the world well lost." That sounds so 
true! But genius, when it sells itself, giies up, nut only the 
world, hut the universe. 

Yet does not lo^e comprehend the univeree? The uni- 
verse la love. Why should 1 weary my eye with scanning 
the parts, when I can clasp the whole this moment to my 
beating heart ? 

But if the intellect be repressed, the idea will never be 
brought out from the feelhig. The amaranth wreath will 
in thy grasp bo changed to one of roses, more fragrant in- 
deed, but withering with a single sun ! 

The Crisis with Gcetbe. — I have thought much whether 
Gcethe did well in giving up Lili. That was the crisis in his 
existence. Prom that era dates his being as a " Weltweise ; " 
the heroic element vanished iiTecoverably from his character; 
he became an Epicurean and a E«alist ; plucking flowers and 
hammering stones instead of looking at the stars. How 
could he look through the blinds, and see her sitting alone in 
her beauty, yet give her up for so slight reasons ? He was 
right as a genius, but wrong as a character. 
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77(8 Flower and the Pearl. has wrilten wonders 

about the mystery of personahty. Why do we love it? In 
the flrst plaee, each wishes to emhrace a whole, and this seems 
the readiest way. The intellect soars, the heart clasps; from 
putting " a gii-dle round about the earth va forty minutes," 
thou wouldst return to thy own little green isle of emotion, 
and be the loving and playful fay, rather than the delicate 

Then most persons are plants, organic. We can predict 
their growth according to their own law. From the young 
girl we can predict the lustre, the fragrance of the future 
flower. It waves gracefuUy to the breeze, the dew rests upon 
its petals, the bee busies himself in them, and flies away after 
a brief rapture, richly ladeu. 

IVhen it fades, its leaves fall softly on the bosom of Mother 
Earth, to all whose feelings it has so closely conformed. It 
has lived as a part of nature ; its life was music, and wc open 
our hearts to the melody. 

But characters like thine and mine arc mineral. We are 
the bone and sinew, these the smiles and glances, of earth. 
We lie nearer the mighty heart, and boast an existence more 
enduring than they. The sod lies heavy on us, or, if we show 
ourselves, the melancholy moss clings to us. If we are to be 
made into palaces and temples, we must be hewn and chis- 
elled by instruments of unsparing sharpness. The process 
is mechanical and unpleasing; the noises wliicli accompany it, 
discordant and obtrusive ; the artist is surrounded with rub- 
bish. Yet we may be polished to marble smoothness. In 
our veins may lie the diamond, the ruby, perhaps the em- 
blematic carbuncle. 

The flower is pressed to the bosom with intense emotion, 
but in the home of love it withers and is cast away. 

The gem is worn wit!i less love, but with more pride ; if 
we enjoy its sparkle, the joy is partly from calculation of its 
value ; but if it be lost, we regret it long. 
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For myself, my name is Pearl* That lies at the begin- 
ning, amid slime and foul prodigies from which only iia un- 
sightly shell protects. It is ci-adled and brought to its noblest 
slate amid disease and decay. Only the experienced diver 
could have known that it was there, and brought it to the 
strand, where it is valued as pure, round, and, if less brilliant 
than the diamond, yet an ornament for a kingiy head. "Were 
it again immersed in the element where first it dwelt, now 
that it is stripped of the protecting shell, soon would it blacken 
into deformity. So what is noblest in my soul has sprung 
from disease, present defeat, disappointment, and untoward 
outward circumstance. 

For you, I presume, from your want of steady light and 
brilliancy of sparks which are occasionally struck from you, 
that you are cither a flint or a rough diamond. If the former, 
I hope you will find a home in some friendly tinder-bos, 
instead of lying in the highway to answer the hasty hoof of 
the trampling steed. If a diamond, I hope to meet you in 
some imperishable crown, where we may long remain together ; 
you lighting up my pallid orb, I tempering your blaze. 

Dried Ferns about my Lampshade. — '■ What pleasure do 
you, who have exiled those paper tissue covers, talte in that 
bouquet of dried ferns ? Their colors are less bright, and their 
shapes less graceful, than those of your shades," 

I answer, " They grew beneath t!ie solemn pines. They 
opened their hearts to the smile of summer, and answered to 
the sigh of aulnmn. They remind me of the wealth of nature ; 
the tissues, of the poverty of man. They were gathered by 
a cherished friend who worships in the woods, and behind 
them lurks a deep, enthusiastic eye. So my pleasure in see- 
ing them is ' denkende ' and ' menschliche. ' " 

" They are of no use." 

" Good ! I like useless things : they are to me the vouchers 
of 3 different state of existence." 

[• Margaret means Peor?. -Eq.] 
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Light, — My lamp says to me, "Why do you disdain me, 
and use that candle, wliict you have the trouble of snuffing 
every five minutes, and which ever again grows dim, imgrate- 
ful for your care? I would bum steadily from sunset to mid- 
night, and be your faithful, vigilant friend, yet never interrupt 
you an instant." 

I reply, " But your steady light is also dull, ~ while liis, at 
its best, is both bvilliant and mellow. Be.sides, I love him for 
(he trouble he gives ; he calls on my sympathy, and admon- 
ishes me constantly to use my life, which likewise flickers as 
if near the socket." 

Wit and Satire. — I cannot endure people who do not dis- 
tinguish between wit iind satire ; who think you, of course, 
laugh ai people when you laugh about t\mta; and who have 
no perception of the peculiar pleasure derived from toying 
with lovely or tragic flgures. 
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Fareivell to New York city, whei'e twenty monihs lia-re 
jiresented me witli a richer and more varied exercise for 
thought and life, tlian twenty years could in any other part 
of these United States. 

It is the common remark about New York, that it lias at 
least notliing petty or provincial in its methods and habits. 
The place is large enough : there is room enough, and occu- 
pation enough, for men to have no need or excuse for small 
cavils or scrutinies. A persou who is independent, and knows 
what he wants, may lead bis proper life here, unimpeded by 
others. 

Vice and crime, if flagrant and frequent, are less thickly 
coated by hypocrisy than elsewhere. The air comes some- 
times to the most infected subjects. 

New York is the focus, the point where American and 
European interests converge. There is no topic of genei-al 
interest to men, that will not betimes be brought before the 
thinker by the quick turning of the wheel. 

Too quick that revolution, — some object. Life rushes 
wide and free, but too fast. Yet it is in the power of every 
one to avert from himself the evil that accompanies the good. 
He must build for his study, as did the German poet, a house 
beneath the bridge ; and then all that passes above and by him 
will be heard and seen, but he will not be carried away 
with it. 

Earlier views have been confirmed, and many new ones 

[" Published in fhe Nen- York Tribune, Aug. 1, 1846, just previous W 
tailing for Europe. — Ed.] 
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upeiied. On two great leading-s, tlie superlative iraporlanca 
of pi'omoling national education by heightening and deepening 
the (^ullivation of individual miiidii, and the pail, which is 
assigned to woman in the next stage of human progress in 
this country, where nio*t important achievements are to be 
effected, I have received much encouragement, much instruc- 
tion, and ihe fairest hopes of more. 

On various subjects of minor importance, no less than these, 
I liope for good results, from observation, with my own eyes, 
of life in the old world, and to bring home some packages of 
seed for life in the new. 

These words I address to my friend-, for I feel that I have 
some. The degree of sympathetic response to the thoughts 
and suggestions I have offered through the columns of the 
Tribune, has indeed surprised me, conscious ai I am of a 
natural and acquired aloofness from many, if not most popular 
tendencies of my time and place. It has greatly encouraged 
me, for none can sympathize with thoughts like mine, who 
are permanently insnared in the meshes of sect or party ; 
none "ho prefer the formation and advancement of mere 
opinions to the free pureuit of truth. I see, surely, that the 
topmost bubble or sparkle of the cup is no voucher for the 
nature of its contents throughout, and shall, in future, feel that 
in our age, nobler in that respect than most of the preceding 
ages, each sincei'e and fervent act or word is secure, not only 
of a final, but of a speedy response. 

I go to behold the wonders of art, and the temples of old 
religion. But I shall see no forms of beauty and majesty 
beyond what my country is capable of producing in myriad 
variety, if she has but the soul to will it ; no temple to com- 
pare with what she might erect in the ages, if the catchword 
of the time, a sense of divine order, should become no more 
a mere word of form, but a deeply-rooted and pregnant idea 
in her life. Beneath the light of a hope that Ibis may be, I 
Bay to my friends once more a kind farewell ! 
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PART 111. 

POEMS. 



FREEDOM AND TRUTH. 

TO A FRIEND. 

The slirine is vowed to freedom, but, my friend, 
Freedom is but a means to gain ati end. 
Freedom, should build the temple, but the sbrine 
Be consecrate to thought afill more divine. 
The human bliss which angel hopes foresaw 
Is liberty to comprehend the law. 
Give, then, thy book a larger scope and frame, 
Comprising means and end in Truth's great name. 



DESCRIPTION OF A PORTION OF THE JOUR- 
NEY TO TRENTON FALLS. 

The long-anticipated morning dawns, 

Clear, hopeful, joyous-eyed, and pure of breath. 

The dogstar is exhausted of its rage, 

And copious showers have cooled the feverish air, 

The mighty engine pants — away, away ! 

(SS7) 
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And, see! they come! a motley, smiling group — 

Tlie stately matron with her tcmpei'cd grace, 

Her earnest eye, and kind though meaning smile, 

Her words of wisdom and her words of mirth. 

Her counsel firm and generous sympathy ; 

The liappy pair whose hearts so full, yet evei 

Dilating to the scene, refuse that bliss 

Which excludes the whole or blunts the sense of beauty. 

Next two fair maidens in gradation meet, 

The one of gentle mien and soft dove-eyes^ 

Like water she, that yielding and combining, 

Yet most pure element in the social cup : 

The other with bright glance and damask cheek, 

You need not deem concealment there was preying 

To mar the healthful promise of the spring. 

Another dame was there, of graver look, 

And heart of slower heat ; yet in its depths 

Not irresponsive to the soul of things, 

Nor cold when charmed by those who knew Its pass-word 

These ladies had a knight from foreign clime, 

AVho from the banks of the dark-rolling Danube, 

Or somewhere thereabouts, had come, a pilgrim. 

To worship at the shrine of Liberty, 

And after, made his home in her loved realm, 

Content to call it fatherland where'er 

The streams bear freemen and the skies smile on them ; 

A courteous knight he was, of merry mood, 

Expert to wing the lagging hour with jest. 

Or talc of Strang* 



And there was one I must not call a page, 
Although too young yet to have won his spurs ; 
Yet there was promise in his laughing eye, 
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That in due time he'd prove no carpet knight ; 
Ko"', bright companioQ on a summer sea, 
Witli winged words of gay or tasteiiil thought. 
He was fit clasp lo this our social chain. 

And now, the swift car loosened on its way, 
O'er hill and dale we ily with rapid lightness, 
While each tongue celebrates the power of steam ; 
O, how delightful 'tis to go ao fast ! 
No time to muse, no chance to gaze on nature ! 
'Tis bliss indeed if " to think be to groan ! " 

The genius of the time soon shifts the scene : 

No longer whirled over our kindred clods, 

IVe, with as strong an impulse, cleave the waters. 

Now doth our chain a while untwine its links. 

And some rebound from a three hours' communion 

To mingle with less favored fellow-men ; 

One careless turns the leaves of Bome new volume; 

Tlie leaves of Nature's book are too gigantic, 

Too vast the characters for patient study, 

Till sunset lures us with majestic power 

To cast one look of love on that bright eye, 

IVhich, for so many Lours, has beamed on us. 

The silver lamp is lit in the blue dome, 

Nature begins her hymn of evening breezes. 

And myriad sparks, thronging to kiss the wave, 

Touch even the steamboat's clumsy hulk with beauty. 

Then, once more drawn together, cheerful talk 

Casts lo the hours a store of gentle gifts. 

Which memory receives from these bright minds 

And careful garners them for duller days. 

The morning greets us not with her iate smile ; 
Now chilling damp falls heavy on our hopes. 
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And leaden hues tamisli each sighed-for scene. 
Yet not on coloring, majestic Hudson, 
Depends the geoius of thy stream, whose wand 
Haa piled thy banks on high, and given them forms 
Which have for taste an impulse yet unknown. 
Though Beauty dwells here, she reigns not a queen, 
An humble handmaid now to the Sublime. 
The mind dilates to receive the idea of strength. 
And tasks its elements for congenial forms 
To create anew within those mighty piles, 
Those "bulwarks of the world," which, time-deiying 
And thunder-mocking, lift their lofty brows. 

Now at the river's hend we pause a while, 
And sun and eloud combine their wealth to greet us. 
Oft shall the fair scenes of West Point return 
"Upon the mind, in its still picture -hours. 
Its cloud-capped mountains with their varying hues. 
The soft seclusion of its wooded paths. 
And the alluring hopefulness of view- 
Along the river from its crisis-poinL 
Unlike the currents of our human lives 
When they approach their long-sought ocean-mother,— 
This stream is noblest onward to its close. 
More tame and grave when near its inland founts. 
Now onward, onward, till the whole be known ; 
The heart, though swollen with these new sensations, 
With no less vital throb heats on for more. 
And rather we'd shake Lands with disappointment 
Than wait and lean on sober expectation. 

The Highlands uow are passed, and Hyde Park flies, - 

Calskill salutes us— a far fairyland. 

moanlains, how do ye delude our hearts ! 

Let but the eye look down upon a valley. 
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Wc feel our limitations, and are calm ; 

But place blue mouotains in tlie distant view, 

And the soul labors with the Titan hope 

To ascend the shrouded tops, and scale the heavens. 

O, pause not in the murky, old Dutch city. 
But, hasting onward with a renewed steam power, 
Bestow your hours upon the beauteous Mohawk ; 
And here we grieve to lose our courteous knight. 
Just at the opening of so rich a page. 

How shall I praise thee, Mohawk ? How poilray 
The love, the joyousness, felt in thy presence ? 
When each new step along the silvery tide 
Added new gems of beauty to our thought. 
And lapped the soul in an Elysium 
Of verdure and of grace, fed by thy sweetness. 
0, how gay Fancy smiled, and deemed it home I 
This is, thought she, the river of my garden ; 
These are the graceful trees that form its bowers. 
And these the meads where I have sighed to roam. 
I now may fold my wearied wings in peace. 



JOURNEY TO TEENTON FALLS. 



TO MT FRI13SDS AKD COMPANIONS. 

If this faint refles from those days so bright 
May aught of sympathy among you gain, 
I shall not think these verses penned in vain j 

Though they tell notliing of the fancies light, 
31 
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The kindly deeds, rich thoughts, and various grace 
With which you knew to make the hours so fair, 

That neither grief nor sickness could efface 
From memory's tablet what yoa printed there. 
Could I have breathed your spirit through these lines, 

They might have charms to win a critic's smile. 

Or the cold worldling of a sigh beguile. 
I could but from my being bring one tone ; 
May it arouse the sweetness of your own. 



THE HIGHLANDS. 

J saw yc first, arrayed in mist and cloud ; 

No cheerful lights softened your aspect bold ; 

A sullen gray, or green, more grave and cold, 
The varied beauties of the scene enshroud. 
Yet not the less, Hudson ! calm and proud. 

Did I receive the impress of that hour 

Which showed thee to me, emblem of that power 
Of high resolve, to which even rocks have bowed ; 

Thou wouldst not deign thy course to turn aside, 
And seek some smiling valley's welcome warm, 

But through the mountain's very heart, thy pride 
Has been, thy channel and thy banks to form. 

Not even the " bulwarks of the world " could bar 

The inland fount from joining ocean's war I 



How fair at distance shone you silvery blue, 
O stately mountain -tops, charming the mind 
To dream of pleasures which she there may find. 

Where from the eagle's height she earth can view ! 
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Nor are those disappointments which ensue ; 

For though, while eyeing what beDcatk us lay, 

Almost we shunned to think of yesterday, 
As wonderingly our looks its course pursue. 

Dwarfed to a point the joys of many hours, 
The river on whose bosom we were borne 
Seems but a thread, of pride and beauty shorn ; 

Its banks, its shadowy groves, like beds of flowers, 
Wave their diminished heads ; — yet would we sigh, 
Since all this loss shows us more near the sky ? 

lY. 

VALLEY OP THE MOHAWfe- 

Couid I my words with geotlest gi'ace imbue, 

Which the flute's breath, or harp's clear tones, can bless, 
I then might hope the feelings to express. 

And with new life the happy day endue. 

Thou gav'st, vale, tiian Tempe's self more fair! 

With thy romantic stream and emerald isles, 

Touched by an April mood of tears and smiles 
Which stole on matron August unaware ; 

The meads with all the spring's first freshness green, 
The trees with summer's thickest garlands crowned, 

And each so elegant, that faiiy queen 

All day might wander ere she chose her round; 

No blemish on the sense of beauty broke, 

But the whole scene one ecstasy awoke. 



The sun, impatient, o'er the lofty trees 
Struggles to illume as fair a sight as lies 
Beneath the light of his joy-loving eyes, 

Which all the forms of energy must please ; 
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A solemn sbadow fulls in pillared form, 
Made hy yon ledge, which noontide scarcely shows, 

Upon the amber radiance, soft and warm, 
Where through the clefl the eager torrent flows. 

"Would you the genius of the place enjoy, 
In alt the charms contrast and color give ? 

Your eye and taste you now may hest employ, 
For this the hour when minor beauties live; 

Scan ye the details as the sun rides high, 

For wifh the morn these sparkling glories fly. 



TRESTON FALLS, (afteenoon.) 

A calmer grace o'er these still hours presides s 
Now is the time to see the might of form ; 

The heavy masses of the huttressed sides, 

The stately steps o'er which the waters storm ; 

Where, 'neath the mill, the stream so gently glides, 
You feel the deep seclusion of the scene, 
And now begin to comprehend what mean 

The beauty and the power this chasm hides. 

From the green forest's depths the portent springs, 
But from those quiet shades bounding away, 
Lays bare its being to the light of day, 

Though on the rock's cold breast its love it flings. 
Yet can all sympathy sueh courage miss? 
Answer, ye trees ! who bend the waves to kiss. 



TRENTON FALLS BY MOONLIGHT. 

I deemed the inmost sense my soul had blessed 
Which in the poem of thy being dwells, 
And gives such store for thought's most sacred cells ; 

And yet a higher joy was now confessed. 
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With what a holiness did night invest 

The eager impulse of impetuous life, 

And hymn-like meanings clothed the waters' strife ! 
With what a solemn peace the moon did rest 

"Upon the white crest of the waterfall; 
The haughty guardian hanks, hy the deep shade, 
In almost double height are now displayed. 

Depth, height, speak things which awe, but not appall. 
From elemental powers this voice has come, 
And God's love answers from the azure dome. 



SUB ROSA, CRUX. 

In times of old, as we are fold, 
When men more child-like at the feet 
Of Jesus sat, than now, 
A chivalry was known more bold 
Than ours, and yet of stricter vow, 
Of worship more complete. 

Knights of the Rosy Cross, they bore 
Its weight within the heart, but wore 

Without, devotion's sign in glistening ruby bright; 
The gal! and vinegar they drank alone, 
But to the world at large would only own 

The wine of faith, sparkling with rosy light 

Thyy knew the secret of the sacred oil 

Which, poured upon the pi-ophet's head, 
Could keep him wise and pure for aye. 

Apart from all that might distract or soil. 

With this theiv lamps they fed. 
Which burn in their sepulchral shrines unfading nig 
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The pass-word now is lost, 
To that initiation full and free ; 

Daily we pay the cost 
Of our slow schooling for divine degree. 
"We know no means to feed an undying lamp ; 
Our lighls go out in every wind or damp. 

We wear the cross of ebony and gold. 
Upon a dark background a form of light, 

A heavenly hope upon a bosom cold, 
A stany promise in a frequent night ; 

The dying lamp must often trim again, 

For we ai-e conscious, Ihoughtful, sfriving men. 



Yet be we faithful to this present trust. 
Clasp to a heart resigned the fatal must ; 
Though deepest dark our efforts should enfold, 
Unwearied mine to find the vein of gold; 
Forget not oft to lift the hope on high ; 
The i-osy dawn again shall fill the sky. 

And by that lovely light, all truth-revealed. 

The cherished forms which sad distrust concealed, 

TVansfigured, yet the same, will round us stand. 

The kindred angels of a faithful band ; 

Ruby and ebon cross both cast aside, 

No lamp is needed, for the night has died. 

Happy be those who seek that distant day, 
With feet that from the appointed way 

Could never stray ; 
Yet happy too be those who more and more. 
As gleams the beacon of that only shore. 

Strive at the laboring oar. 
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Be to the best thou kiiowest ever true, 

Is all the creed ; 
Then, be thy talisman of rosy hue, 

Or fenced with thorns that wearing thou must bleed, 
Or gentle pledge of Love's prophetic view, 

The faifiiful steps it will securely lead. 

Happy are aU who reach that shore. 

And bathe in heavenly day, 
Happiest are those who high the banner bore, 

To marshal others on the way; 
Or waited for them, fainting and way-worn, 
By burdens overborne. 



THE DAHLIA, THE ROSE, AND THE HELIO- 
TROPE. 

In a fair garden of a distant land. 

Where autumn skies the softest blue outspread, 
A lovely crimson dahlia reared her head, 

To drink the lustre of the season's prime ; 
And drink she did, until her cap o'erflowed 
With ruby redder than the sunset cloud. 

Near to her root she saw the fairest rose 

That ever oped her soul to sun and wind, 
And still the more her sweets she did disclose, 

The more her queenly heart of sweets did find, 

Not only for her worshipper the wind, 
But for bee, nightingale, and butterfly, 
Who would with ceaseless wing about her ply, 

Nor ever cease to seek what found they still would find. 
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Upon the other side, neai-er the ground, 
A paler floweret on a slender stem, 

That cast so exquisite a fragrance round, 
As seemed lie minute blossom to contemn. 

Seeking an ampler urn to hold its sweetness, 

And in a statelier shape to find completeness. 

Who could refuse to hear that keenest voice. 
Although it did not bid the heart rejoice. 
And though the nightingale had just begun 
His hymn ; Ihe evening breeze begun to woo. 
When through the charming of the evening dew, 
The floweret did its secret soul disclose ? 
By that revealing touched, the queenly rose 
Forgot ihem both, a deeper joy to hope 
And heed the love-nole of the heliotrope. 



TO MY FRIENDS. 

TRAKSI.ATED FGOJI SCHILLER. 

Beloved friends ! Earth hath known brighter days 
Than ours; we vainly strive to hide this truth; 

Would history be silent in their praise, 

The very stones tcl! of man's glorious youth, 

In heavenly forms on which we crowd to gaze; 
But that high-favored race hath sunk in night j 
The day is ours ^ the living still have sight. 

Friends of my youth! In happier climes than ours, 
As some fer-wandering countrymen declare. 

The air is perfume; at each step spring flowers. 
Nature has not been bounteous to our prayer; 
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But art dwells here, with lier creative powers, 
Laurel and myrtle shun our winter snows, 
But with the cheerful vine we wreathe our brows. 

Though of more pomp and wealth the Briton boast, 
Who holds four worlds in tribute to his pride, — 

Although from fai-thest India's glowing coast 

Come gems of gold to burden Thames' dull tide. 
And bring each luxury that Heaven denied,— 

Not in the torrent, but the still, calm brook, 

Delights Apollo at himself to look. 

More nobly lodged than we in northern halls, 
At Angelo's gate the Roman beggar dweUs ; 

Girt by the Eternal City's honored walla. 
Each column some soul-sliring story tells ; 

While on the earth a second heaven dwells, 
Where Michael's spirit to St. Peter calls ; 

Yet all this splendor only decks a tomb ; 

For «3 fresh flowers from every green hour bloom 

And while we live obscure, may others' names 
Through Rumor's trump be given to the wind ; 

New forms of ancient glories, ancient shames. 
For nothing new the searching sun can find, 
As pass the motley groups of human kind ; 

All other living things grow old and die — 

Fancy alone has immortality. 
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Come, brealh of dawn! and o'er my temples play; 

Rouse to the draught of life the wearied sense ; 
Fly, sleep ! with thy sad phantoms, fer away ; 

Let the glad light scare those pale troublous shadows hence ! 

II. 
I rise, and leaning from my casement high. 

Feel from the morning twilight a deliglit ; 
Once more youth's portion, hope, lights up my eye, 

And for a moment I forget the sorrows of the ni^lit. 



O glorious mom! how great is yet thy power! 

Yet how unlike to that which once I knew. 
When, plumed with glittering thoughts, my soul would e 

And pleasures visited my heart like daily dew ! 



Gone is life's primal freshness all too soon; 

For me the dream is vanished ere my time ; 
I feel the heat and weariness of noon, 

And long in night's cool shadows (o recline. 
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We deemed the secret lost, the spirit gone 
Which spake in Greek simpiieity ot tl ougl t 
And in the forms of gods and heroes wi ugl t 

Eternal beauty from the sculptured stone— 

A higher charm than modem culture won, 
With all the wealth of metaphysic lore, 
Gifted to analyze, dissect, explore. 

A many-colored light flows from our sun ; 

Art, 'neath its beams, a motley thread has spun ; 
The prison modifies the perfect day ; 

But thou hast known such mediums to shun, 
And cast once more on life a pure white ray. 

Absorbed in the creations of Ihy mind, 

Forgetting daily self, my truest self I And, 



ON BUKDAT MOENING, WHEN PKETENTED BY A SNOW 
STORM FROM GOING TO CHDKCU. 

Hark I the chureh-going bell ! But through the air 
The feathery missiles of old Winter hurled. 
Offend the brow of mild-approaching Spring; 
She shuts her sotl blue eyes, and turns away. 
Sweet is the time passed in the house of prayer, 
When, met with many of this fire-fraught chiy, 
We, on this day, — the tribe of ills forgot, 
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Wlierewith, ungentle, we afflict each other,— 

Assemble in the temple of our God, 

And use our breath to worship Him who gave it. 

What though no gorgeous reUcs of old days, 

The gifts of humbled kings and suppliant warriora, 

Deck the fair shrine, or duster round the pillars; 

No stately windows decked with various hues, 

No blazon of dead saints repel the sun ; 

Though no cloud-courting dome or sculptured frieze 

Excite the fancy and allure the taste. 

No fragrant censor steep tho sense in luxury, 

No lofty chant swell on the vanquished soul. 

Ours is the failh of Reason ; to the earth 

We leave the senses who interpret her; 

The heaven-born only should commune wilh Heaven, 

The immaterial with the infinite, 

Calmly we wait in solemn expectation. 

He rises in the desk — that earnest man ; 

No priestly terrors flashing from his eye, 

No mitre towers above the throne of thought, 

No pomp and circumstance wait on his breath. 

He speaks — we hear; and man to man we judge. 

Has he the spell to touch the founts of feeling. 

To kindle in the mind a pure ambition. 

Or soothe the aching heart with heavenly balm, 

To guide the timid and refresh the weary, 

Appall the wicked and abash the proud ? 

He is the man of God, Our hearts confess him. 

lie needs no homage paid in servile forms, 

No worldly stale, (o give him dignity : 

To his own heart the blessing will return. 

And all his days blossom with love divine. 

There is a blessing in the Sabbath woods, 
There is a holiness in the blue skies ; 
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POEMS. 375 

The summer- murmurs to those calm blue skies 

Preach ceaselessly. The universe is love — - 

And this disjointed fragment of a world 

Must, by ita spirit, raan, be barmonized, 

Tuned to concordance with the spberal strain, 

Till thougbt be like tbose skies, deeds like those breezes, 

As clear, as bright, as pure, as musical, 

And all things have one text of truth and beauty. 

There is a blessing ia a day like this, 
When sky and earth are talking busily; 
The clouds give back the riches they received. 
And for their graceful shapes return they fulness; 
While in the inmost shrine, the life of life, 
The soul within the soul, the consciousness 
Whom I tan only name, counting her wealth, 
SlJU makes it more, still fills the golden bowl 
Which never shall be broken, strengthens still 
The silver cord which hinds the whole to Heaven. 

that such hours must pass away! yet oft 
Sucb will recur, and memories of this 
Come to nb n th t A J 

1 say, great th bl f th t h 
When the It ng f m n th t b 

To regisl 1 t easu th b ht th ht- 
The lovely h p h b Id 
Which si ba g n 1 n p t S bb h h 
Within h 1 11 h p h 1 11 d 

Though h b d 1 d t t f Tl band 
Of friend h h 1 d t h A 

With thr g d f i ked a t 

Are ther th 1 I I ml 1 t b h d 
Is murmi 1 11 th d mu 1 

The skies how blue, the whole how eloquent 
With " life of life and life's most secret joy"! 
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LIFE WITHOUT AND LIFE WITHIN. 



TO A GOLDEN HEART WORN ROUND THE 
NECK* 

Remembrancer of joys long passed away, 

Relic from wliieh, as yet, I cannot part, 
0, hast thou power to lengthen love's short day? 

Stronger thy chain than that which bound the heart? 

Lili, I fly — yet still thy fetters press me 

In distant valley, or far lonely wood ; 
Still will a struggling sigh of pain confess thee 

The mistress of my soul in every mood. 

The bird may burst (he silken chain which bound him, 
Plying to the green home, which fits him best ; 

But, O, he bears the prisoner's badge around him, 
Still by the piece about his neck distressed. 

He ne'er can breathe his free, wild notes again; 

They're stifled by the pressure of his chain. 

[" Gcetbe says, "A little golden heart, which I had received from Lili in 
those fairy hours, still hung by the same little chain to which she had 
^tened it, love-Karmcd, about iny neck. I seized hold of it — Mssed it." 
This was the occasion of these lines. The poet now was separated from 
Lili, and striving to foi^ct her in journeying about. — Ed.] 
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ICCOiEPANYING A 



These pallid blossoms thou wilt not disdain, 
The harbingers of thy approach to me, 

Which grew and bloomed despite the cold and rain. 
To tell of summer and futurity. 

It was cot given them to tell the sou!, 

And lure the nightingale by fragrunt breath : 
These slender stems and roots brook no control, 
And in the garden life would find but death. 
The rock which is their cradle and I heir home 
Must also be their monument and tomb ; 
Yet has my floweret's life a charm more rare 
Than those admiring crowds est«em so fair. 
Self-nurtured, self-sustaining, self-approved ; 
Not even by the forest trees beloved, 
As are her sisters of the Spring, she dies, — 
Nor to the guardian stars lifts up her eyes, 
But droops her graceful head upon her breast, 
Nor asks the wild bird's requiem for her rest. 
By her own heart upheld, by her own soul possessed. 

Learn of the clematis domestic love, 

Keligious beauty in the lily sec ; 
Learn from the rose how rapture's pulses move, 

Learn from the heliotrope fidelity. 
From aulumn flowers let hope and faith be known ; 
Learn from the columbine to live alone, 
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To deck whatever spot the Fates provide 
"With graces worthy of Ihe garden's pride, 
And to deserve each gift that is denied. 

These are ihe shades of the departed flowers, 

My lines faint shadows of some beauteous hours. 

Whereto the soul the highest thoughts have spoken, 

And brightest hopes from frequent twilight broken. 

Preserve them for my sake. In other years, 

When life has answered to your hopes or fears. 

When the web is well woven, and you try 

Your wings, whether as moth or buttei-fly, 

If, as I pray, the fairest lot be thine, 

Tet value still Ihe faded columbine. 

But look not on her if thy earnest eye, 

Be filled by works of art or poesy ; 

Bring not the hermit where, iu long array, 

Triumphs of genius gild the purple day ; 

Let her not hear the lyre's proud voice arise, 

To tell, "still lives the song though Kegnor dies;" 

Let her not hear the lute's soft-rising swell 

Declare she never lived who lived so well ; 

But from the anvil's clang, and joiner's screw, 

The busy streets where men dull crafts pursue, 

From weary cares and from tumultuous joys, 

From aimless bustle and from voiceless noise, 

If there thy plans should be, turn here thine eye, — 

Open the easket of thy memory ; 

Give to thy friend the gentlest, holiest sigh. 
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DISSATISFACTION. 



I FEOM THEODORE I 
" Composed os I stood sentinel on the banks of the Elbe." 

Fatherland ! Thou call'st the singer 

In the hlissful glow of day ; 
He no more can musing linger, 

While thou dost mourn a tyrant's sway. 

Love iiiid poesy forsaking, 
From friendship's magic circle breaking. 
The keenest pangs he could endure 
Thy peace lo insure. 

Yet sometimes fears must dim his eyes, 
As, on the melodious bridge of song. 
The shadows of past joys arise, 

And in mild beauty round him throng. 
In vain, o'er life, that early beam 
Such radiance shed ; — the impetuous stream 
Of strife has seized him, onward borne, 
While left behind his loved ones mourn. 

Here in the crowd must he complain. 

Nor find a tit employ ? 
Give hiiii poetic place again, 

Or the quick Ihrob of warlike joy. 
The wonted inspiration give ; 
Thus languidly he cannot live ; 
Love's accents are no longer near; 

Let him the trumpet hear, 
32* 
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Where is the cannon's thunder ? 

The clashing cymbals, where ? 
While foreign foes our cities plunder, 

Can we not hasten there ? 
I can no longer wafch this stream ; 
In prose I die I O source of flame ! 
O poesy ! for which I glow, — 
A nobler death thou shoulJst bestow ! 



MY SEAL-RING. 



Mercury has cast aside 
The signs of intellectual pride, 
Freely offers thee the soul : 

Art thou noble to receive ? 
Canst thou give or lake the whole, «. 

Nobly promise, and believe ? g^ 

Then thou wholly human art, 
A spotless, radiant, ruby heart. 
And the golden chain of love 
Has bound thee to the realm above. 
If there be one small, mean doubt, 
One serpent thought that fled not outi 
Take instead the serpent-rod ; 
Thou art neither man nor God. 
Guard thee from the powers of evil ; v 

Who cannot trust, vows to the devil. 
Walk thy slow and spell-bound way ; ^ 

Keep on thy mask, or shun tlie day — 
Let go my hand upon the way. 
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THE CONSOLERS. 

) FROM G<ETHE. 



" Why n-ih lliou not lliy griefs forget ? 
Why must thine eyes with tears be wet ? 
When all ihings round thee sweetly smile, 
Ciinst thou not, too, be glad a while ? " 

" Hither I come to weep alone ; 
The grief I feel is all mine own ; 
Dearer than smiles tliese tears to me ; 
Smile you — I ask no sympathy I " 

" Repel not thus affeclion's voice ! 
While thou art sad, can we rejoice ? 
To friendly hearts impart thy woe ; 
Perhaps we may some healing know." 

"Too gay your hearts to feel like mine. 
Or such a sorrow to divine ; 
Nought have I lost I e'er possessed ; 
I mourn that I cannot be hle=sed." 

" What idle, morbid leelmga these ! 
Can you not win what prize jou please ? 
Youth, with a genms uch as jours. 
All bliss the world can gi\e insures." 

" Ah, loo high-placed is my desire ! 
The star to which my hopes aspire 
Shines all too far — I sigh in vain. 
Yet cannot stoop to earth again." 
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" Waste not so foolishly thy prime ; 
If to the stars tliou canst not climb, 
Their gentle beams thy loving eye 
Every clear night will gratify." 

" Do I not know it ? Even now 
1 wait tlie sun's departing glow, 
That I may watch them. Meanwhile ye 
Enjoy tjie day — 'tis nouglit to me I " 



ABSENCE OF LOVE. 

Though many at my feet have bowed, 

And asked my love through pain and pleasure, 

Fate never yet the youth has showed 
Meet to receive so great a treasure. 

Altliough sometimes my heart, deceived. 
Would love because it sighed to feel. 

Yet soon I changed, and sometimes grieved 
Because my fancied wound would heal- 
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MEDITATIONS. 

SusDiY, May 12, 183a 

The clouds are marshalling across the sky, 

Leaiing iheir deepest tints upon yon range 

Of soul-alluring hills. Tlie bre n f 1) 

Laden with trihute that a hundi d 1 d 

Now in their fullest blossom send h k 

For this refreshing shower. Th b I t f h 

In heightened melody the notes f p 

They had suspended while God , voice p king, 

And his eye flashing down upon his world. 

I sigh, half-charmed, half-pained. My sense is living. 

And, taking in this freshened beauty, tells 

Its pleasure to the mind. The mind replies, 

And strives to wake the heart in turn, repeating 

Poetic sentiments from many a record 

Which other soub have left, when stirred and satisfied 

By scenes as fair, as fragrant. But the heart ^ 

Sends back a hollow echo to the call ^ 

Of outward things, — and its once bright companion, 

Who erst would have been answered by a stream 

Of life-fraught treasures, thankful to be summoned, — 

Can now rouse nothing better than this echo \ 

Unmeaning voice, which mocks their softened accents. 

Content thee, beautiful world ! and hush, still busy mind ! 

My heart hath sealed its fountains. To the things 

Of Time they shall be oped no more. Too long. 

Too often were they poured forth; part have sunk 

Into the desert; part profaned and swollen 

By bitter waters, mixed by those who feigned 

They asked them for refreshment, which, turned back, 

Have broken and o'erllowed their former urns. 
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So when ye talk of pleasure, loaely world, 
And busy mind, ye ne'er again shall more nic 
To answer ye, though still your calls have power 
To jar me through, and cause dull aching here. 

Not so the voice which hailed me from the depths 
Of yon dark -bosomed cloud, now vanishing 
Before the sun ye greet. It (ouched my centre. 
The voice of the Eternal, calling me 
To feel his other worlds ; to feel that if 
I could deserve a home, I still might find it 
In other spheres, — and bade me not despair, 
Though "want of harmony" and "aching void" 
Are terms invented by the men of this. 
Which I may not forget. 

In former times 
I loved lo see the lightnings flash athwart 
The stooping heavens ; 1 loved to hear the thunder 
Call to the seas and mountains ; for I thought 
'Tis thus moil's flashing fancy doth enkindle 
The firmament of mind ; 'tis thus his eloquence 
Galls unto the soul's depths and heights ; and still 
I deified the creature, nor remembered 
The Creator in his works. 

Ah now how different! 
The proud delight of that keen sympathy 
Is gone ; no longer riding on the wave, 
But whelmed beneath it: my own plans and works, 
Or, as the Scriptures phrase it, my "inventions" 
No longer interpose 'twixt me and Heaven. 

To-day, for the first time, I felt the Deity, 
And uttered prayer on hearing thunder. Thia 
Must be thy will, — for finer, higher spirits 
Have gone through this same process, — yet I think 
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There was rt'ligion in Ihat sti-ong deliglit, 

Those sounds, those Ihoughts of power imparted. True 

1 did not say, " He is the Lord thy God," 

But I had feeling of his essence. But 

" 'Twas pride by which the angels fell," So be it ! 

But O, might I but see a liiile onward I 

Father, I cannot be a spirit of power ; 

May I be active as a spirit of love, 

Since thou hast ta'en me from that patij whicli Nature 

Seemed to appoint, O, deign to ope another, 

Where I may walk with thought and hope assured; 

" Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief ! " 

Had I but faith like that which fired Novalis, 

I too could bear that the heart " fall in ashes," 

While the freed spirit rises from beneath them, 

With heavenward-look, and Phcenls-plumes upsoarins! 



EICIITER. 

Poet of Nature, gentlest of the wise, 
Host airy of the fanciful, most keen 

Of satirists, thy thoughts, like butterflies, 

Still near the sweetest scented flowers have bee 

With Titian's colors, thou canst sunset paint; 
With Eaphael's dignity, celestial love ; 

With Hogarth's pencil, each deceit and feint 
Of meanness and hypocrisy reprove ; 

Canst to Devotion's highest flight sublime 
Exalt the mind ; by tenderest pathos' art 
Dissolve in purifying tears the heart, 

Or bid it, shuddering, recoil at crime ; 
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The fond illusions of the youth and maid, 
At which so many world-formed sages sneer, 

Wheu by thy altar-lighted torch displayed, 
Our natural religion must appear. 

All things in thee fend to one polar star ; 

Magnetic all thy influences are ; 
A labyrinth; a flowery wilderness. 

Some in thy " slip-boxes " and honeymoons 
Complain of — want of order, I confess. 

But not of system in its highest sense. 
"Who asks a guiding clew through this wide mind, 
In love of nature such will surely find, 

In tropic climes, live like the tropic bird, 
"Whene'er a spice-fraught grove may tempt thy stray; 

Nor be by cares of colder climes disturbed : 
Ko frost the summer's bloom shall drive away; 

Nature's wide temple and the azure dome 

Have plan enough for the free spirit's home. 



THE THANKFUL AND THE THANKLESS. 

With equal sweetness the commissioned houra 
Shed light and dew upon both weeds and flowers. 
The weeds unthankful raise their vile heads high, 
Flaunting back insult to the gracious sky ; 
While the dear flowers, with fond humility, 
Uplift the eyelids of a starry eye 
In speechless homage, and, from grateful hearts, 
Perfume that homage ail around imparls. 
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PEOPIIECY AND FULFILMENT. 

When leaves were falling thickly in the pale November d 
A bird dropped here this feather upon her pensive way. 
Another bird has found it in the snow-chilled April day ; 
It brings to him the music of aU her summer's lay. 
Thus sweet birds, though immated, do never sing in vain ; 
The lonely notes they utter to free them from their pain, 
Caught up by the echoes, ring through the blue dome, 
And by good spirits guided pierce (o some gentle liome. 

Tiie pencil moved prophetic : together now men read 
In the fair hook of nature, and find the hope they need. 
The wreath woven by the river is by the seaside worn. 
And one of fate's best arrows to its due mark is borne. 



IVEN TO W. C. WITH A BLANK BOOK, MARCH, 1844. 

Thy other book to fill, more than eight years 
Have paid chance tribute of their smiles and teai-s ; 
Many bright strokes portray the varied scene — 
Wild sports, sweet ties the days of toil between ; 
And Hose related both in mind and blood, 
The wise, the true, the lovely, and the good, 
Have left their impress here ; nor such alone. 
But those chance toys that lively feelings own 
Weave their gay flourishes 'mid lines sincere. 
As 'mid the shadowy thickets bound the deer. 
33 
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Accept a volume where the coming time 
Will join, I hope, much reason with the rhyioe, 
Aod that the stair his steady feet ascend 
May prove a Jacob's ladder to my friend, 
Peopled with angel-shapes of promise bright, 
And ending only in the realms of light. 

May parity be stamped upon his brow, 

Yet leave the manly fooUteps free as now ; 

May generous love glow in his inmost heart. 

Truth to its utterance lend the only art ; 

While more a man, may he be more the child ; 

More thoughtful be, but the more sweet and mild; 

May growing wisdom, mixed with sprightly cheer, 

Bless his own breast and those which hold him dear ; 

Each act be wortby of his worthiest aim. 

And love of goodness keep him free from blame. 

Without a need straight rules for life (o frame. 

Good Spirit, teach him what he ought to be, 

Best to fulfil his proper destiny, 

To serve himself, his fellow-men, and thee. 

These pages then will show how Nature wild 

Accepts her Master, cherishes her child ; 

And many flowers, ere eight years more are done, 

Shall bless and blossom in the western sun. 
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EAGLES AND DOVES. 



A NEW-FLEDGED eaglet spread his wings 

To seek for prey ; 

Then flew the huntsman's dart and cut 

The right wing's sinewy strength away. 

Headlong he falls into a myrtle grove ; 

There three days long devoured hia grief, 

And writhed in pain 

Three long, long nights, three days as weary. 

At length he feels 

The all-healing power 

Of Nature's balsam. 

Forth from the shady bush he creeps, 

And tries his wing ; but, ah ! 

The power to soar is gone ! 

He scarce can lift himself 

Along the ground 

In search of food to keep mere life awake; 

Then rests, deep mourning, 

Oa a low rock by the brook ; 

He looks up to the oak tree's top, 

Far up to heaven, 

And a tear glistens in his haughty eye. 

Just then come by a pair of fondling doves. 
Playfully rustling through the grove. 
Cooing and toying, they go tripping 
Over golden sand and brook ; 
And, turning here and there, 
Their rose-tinged eyes descry 
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The inly -mourning liird. 

The dove, with friendly curiosity, 

Flutters to the next bush, and looks 

TrVith teoder sweetness on the wounded king. 

" Ah, why so sad ? " he cooes ; 

" Be of good cheer, my friend ! 

Hast thou not all the means of tranquil bliss 

Around thee here ? 

Canst thou not meet with swelling breast 

The last rays of the setting sun 

On the brook's mossy brink ? 

Canst wander 'mid the dewy flowers. 

And, from the superfluous wealth 

Of the wood-bushes, pluck at will 

Wholesome and delicate food, 

And at the silvery fountain quench tliy thirst? 

O friend ! the spirit of content 

Gives all that we can know of bliss ; 

And this sweet spirit of content 

Finds every where its food." 

"0, wise one !" said the eagle, deeper still 

Into himself retiring; 

" wisdom, thou speakest as a dove ! " 



TO A FRIEND, WITH HEARTSEASE. 

Contest in purple lusti'e clad, 
Kingly serene, and golden glad ; 
No dcmi hues of sad contrition. 
No pallors of enforced submission ; 
Give me such content as this, 
And keep a while the rosy bliss. 
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ASPIEATJON. 

LINES WRITTEN IN THE JOCRN.VI. OP HER BROTUEK K. F. P. 

FoiiESEEN, foi'espoken, not foredone, — 

Ere the race be well begun, 

The prescient soul is at the goal, 

One little moment binds the whole ; 

Hnppy they themsolTos who caU 

To risk much, and to conquer all ; 

Happy are they who many losses, 

Sore defeat or frequent crosses. 

Though these may the heart dismay, 

Cannot the sure faith betray ; 

Who in beauty bless the Giver ; 

Seek ocean on the loveliest river ; K 

Or on desert island tossed, ^ 

Seeing Heaven, think nought lost. 

May thy genius bring to thee 

Of this life experience free, 

And the earth vine's mysterious cup, 

Sweet and bitter yield thee up. 

But should the now sparkling bowl 

Chance to slip from thy control, 

And much of the enchanted v ne 

Be spilt in sand, as 'iwis th m e 

Let blessings lost bring conse rat on 

Change the pledge to a 1 b on 

For the Power to whom v bo v 

Has given his pledge, ll at if n t now 

They of pure and steadfast raind. 

By faith exalted, truth refined. 
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Shall hear all music, loud and clear, 
Whose first notes they ventured here. 
Then fear not thou to wind the horn 
Thougli elf and gnome thy courage scor 
Ask fljr (he castle's king and queen, 
Though rabble rout may come betweea. 
Beat thee, senseless, to the ground. 
In the dark beset thee round ; 
Persist to ask, and they will come. 
Seek not for rest a humbler home. 
And thou wilt see what few have seen, 
The palace home of king and queen. 



THE ONE IN ALL. 

There are who separate the eternal light 
In forms of man and woman, day and night ; 
They cannot bear that God be essence quite. 

Existence is as deep a verity : 
Without the dual, where is unity ? 
And the " I am " cannot forbear to be ; 

But from its primal nalure forced to frame 

Mysteries, destinies of various name, 

Is forced lo give what it has taught to claim. 

Thus love must answer to ils own unrest; 
The bad commands us to expect the best. 
And hope of its own prospects is the test. 
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And dost thou seek to find tlie one in two? 
Only upon tlie old can build the new; 
The symbol which you seek is found in you. 

Tlie heart and mind, the wisdom and the will, 
The man and woman, must ho severed still, 
And Christ must reconcile the good and ill. 

There are to whoia each symbol is a mask; 

The life of love is a mysterious task ; 

They want no answer, for they would not ask. 

A single thought transfuses every Ibrm; 
The sunny day is changed into the storm, 
For light is dark, liavd soft, and cold is warm. 

One presence fills and floods the whole serene ; 
Nothing can he, nothing has ever been. 
Except the one truth that creates the scene. 

Docs the heart beat, — that is a seeming only ; 
You cannot be alone, though you are lonely; 
The All is neutralized in the One only. 

You ask a faith, — ^they are content with faith ; 
You ask to have, — but they reply, "It hath." 
There is no end, and there need be no path. 

The day wears heavily, — why, then, ignore it ; 
Peace is the soul's desire, — such thoughts restore it ; 
The truth thou arl, — it needs not to implore it. 

The Presence all thy fancies supersedes. 

All that is done which thou wouldst seek in deeds, 

The wealth obliterates all seeming needs. 

Both these are true, and if they are at strife. 
The mystery bears the one name of Life, 
That, slowly spelled, will yet compose the strife. 
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The men of old say, " Live twelve thousand years, 

And see Ihe end of all that here appears, 

And Moxen • shall absorb thy smiles and tears." 

These later men say, " Live tliis little day. 

Believe that human nature ia the way, 

And know bolh Son and Father while you pray ; 

And one in two, in three, and none alone. 
Letting you know even as you are known, 
Shall make the you and me eternal parts of one." 

To me, our destinies seem, flower and fruit 
Born of an ever-generating root; 
The other statement I cannot dispute. 

But say that Love and Life eternal seem. 

And if eternal tics be but a dream, 

What is the meaning of that self-same seem ? 

Your nature craves Eternity for Truth ; 

Eternity of Love is prayer of youth ; 

How, without love, would have gone forth your truth ? 

I do not think we are deceived to grow. 
But that the crudest fancy, slightest show, 
Covers some separate truth that we may know. 

In the one Truth, each separate fact is true; 

Eternally in one I many view. 

And destinies through destiny pursue. 

This is my tendency ; but can I say 

That this my thought leads the true, only way? 

I only know it constant leads, and I obey. 

• Bnaahist teem for absorption into the du-Cne mind. 
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I only know one prayer — " Give me the truth, 
Give me that cnlored whiteaess, ancient youth, 
Complex and simple, seen in joy and rulh. 

Let me not by vain wishes bar my claim, 
Nor soothe my Jiunger by an empty name, 
Nor crucify the Son of" man Ijy basty blame. 

But in the earth and Are, water and air, 
Live earnestly by turns without despair, 
Nor seek a home till home be every wliere ! " 



A GREETING. 

THOUGUia which come at a call 
Ai'e no better than if they came not at all ; 

Neither flower nor fruit, 

Yielding no root 

For plant, shrub, or tree. 

Thus I have not for thee 

One good word to say, 

To-day, 
Except that I prize thy gentle heart, 
Free from ambition, falsehood, or art. 

And thy good mind, 

Daily refined. 

By pure desire 
To fan the heaven-seeking fire. 
May it rise higher and higher, 

Till in thee 
Gentleness finds its dignity. 
Life flowing tranquil, pure and free, 
A mild, unbroken harmony. 
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LINES TO EDITH, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

Ip the same star our fyfea together bind, 

"Why are we thus divided, mind from mind? 

If the same law one grief to both impart, 

How couldst thou grieye a trusting motlier's lieart? 

Our aspiration seeks a common aim ; 

"Why were we tempered of such diSiii'ing frame ? 

But 'tis too late to turn this wrong to right ; 

Too cold, too damp, too deep, has fallen the night. 

And yet, the angel of my life replies. 
Upon that night a morning star shall rise, 
Fairer than that which ruled thy temporal birth, 
Undimraed by vapors of the dreamy earth. 

It says, that, where a heart thy claim denies, 
Genius shall read its secret ere it flies ; 
The eartily form may vanish from thy side, 
Pure love will make thee still the spirit's bride. 

And thou, ungentle, yet much loving child, 
Whose heart still shows the " untamed haggard wild," 
A heart which justly makes the highest claim, 
Too easily is checked by transient blame. 

Ere such an orb can ascertain its sphere. 
The ordeal must be various and severe ; 
My prayer attend thee, though the feet may fly ; 
I hear thy music in the silent sky. 
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>riglit, for theendoflhat 
ixvii. 37. 

The mau of heart and words sincere, 

Who truth and justice follows still, 
Pursues his way with conscience clear, 

■Unharmed hy earthly care and ill. 
His promises he never breaks, 

But sacredly to each adheres; 
Honor's straight path he ne'er forsakes. 

Though danger ia the way appears. 
He never boasts, will ne'er deceive, 

For vanity nor yet for gain ; 
All tiat he says you may believe ; 

For worlds he would not conscience slain. 
Jf he desires what others do, 

And they deserve it more than he, 
He gives to thein what is their due, 

Happy in his humility. 
Not to his friends alone he's kind. 

But his foes too with candor sees } 
Not to their good intentions bliad. 

Though hopeless their dislike t' appease. 
His eyes are clear, his hands are pure ; 

To God it is his constant prayer 
That, be he rich or be he poor. 

He never may wrong actions dare. 
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If rich, he to the suffering gives 

All he can spare, and thinlis it just. 
That, since he hy God's bounty lives, 

lie should as steward hold his trust. 
If poor, he envies not ; he knows 

How covetousness corrupts the heart, 
Whatever a just God bestows 

Receiving as hia proper part. 
Father, such a man Td be ; 

Like him would act, like him would pray : 
Lead me in truth and purity 

To win thy peace and see thy day. 



ON A PICTURE REPRESENTING THE DESCENT 
FROM THE CROSS. 

BY RAPHAEI- 

Virgin Mother, Mary mild ! 
It was thine to see the child, 

Gift of the Messiah dove, ■ 

Pure blossom of ideal love, 
Break, upon the " guilty cross," 

The seeming promise of his life; 
Of faith, of hope, of love, a loss. 

Deepened all thy bosom's strife, 
Brow down-bent, and heart-strings torn. 
Fainting, by frail arms upborne. 
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All those startled figures show, 

That they did not apprehend 
The thought of Him who there Hea low, 

On whom those sorrowing eyes they bend. 
They do cot feel this holiest hour ; 
Their hearts soar not to read the power, 

IVhich this deepest of distress 

Alone could give to save and bless. 

Soul of that fair, now ruined form, 
Thou who hadst force to bide the alorni. 

Must again descend to tell 

Of thy life the hidden spell ; 
Though their hearts within them burned. 
The flame rose not till he returned. 

Just so all our dead ones lie ; 

Just so call our thoughts on high ; 

Thus we linger on the earth, 

And dully miss death's heavenly birth. 



THE CAPTURED WILD HORSE.* 



On the boundless plain careering. 
By an unseen compass steering. 
Wildly flying, reappearing, — 



• This hor 
beauij in liis i 
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With UQlamed fire (heir broad eyes glowing, 
la every step a grand pride showing, 
Of no servile moment knowing, — 



Happy as the trees and flowers, 
In their instinct cradled hours, 
Happier in fuller powers, — 

See the wild herd nobly ranging,* 
Nature varying, not changing. 
Lawful ill their lawless ranging. 

But hark ! what boding crouches near? 
On the horizon now appear 
Centaur-forma of force and fear. 

On their enslaved brethren borne, 
With bit and whip of tyrant scorn, 
To make new captives, as forlorn. 

Wildly snort the astonished throng, 

Stamp, and wheel, and fly along, 

Those centaur-powers they know are strong. 

But the lasso, skilful cast. 
Holds one only captive fast. 
Youngest, weakest — left the last. 

How thou frembledst then, Konick ! 
Thy full breath came shoi't and thick, 
Thy heart to bursting beat so quick; 

Thy strange brethren peering round, 
By those tyrants held and bound. 
Tyrants fell, — whom falls confoundl 
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With rage and pity fill Ihy heart ; 
Death shall be thy chosen part, 
Ere such slavery tame thy heart. 

But strange, unexpected joy I 

They seem to mean thee no annoy — 

Gallop off both man and boy. 

Let the wild horse freely go ! 
Almost he shames it should be so ; 
So Ughtly prized himself to know. 

All deception 'tis, steed! 
Ne'er again upon the mead 
Shall thou a free wild horse feed. 

The mark of man doth blot thy side, 
The fear of roan doth dull thy pride. 
Thy master soon shall on thee ride. 

Thy brethren of the free plain. 

Joyful speeding back again, 

With proud career and flowing mane. 

Find thee branded, left alone, 

And their hearts are turned to stone— 

They keep thee in their midst alone. 

Cruel the intervening years, 
Seeming freedom stained by fears, 
Till the captor reappears; 

Finds thee with thy broken pride. 
Amid thy peers sfill left aside, 
Unbeloved and unallied; 
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Finds thee ready for thy fate ; 
For joy and hope 'lis all too late — 
Thou'rt wedded lo thy sad estate. 



Wouldst have the princely spirit bowed ? 
Whisper only, speak not loud, 
Mark and leave him in the crowd. 

Thou need'st not spies nor jailers have ; 
The free will serve thee like the slave, 
Coward shrinking from the brave. 

And thy cohorts, when they come 
To take the weary captive home, 
Need only beat the retreating dram. 



EPILOGUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF ESSEX. 

KPOKEN IN THE CHARACTER OF THE QTJEEN. TEAN9- 

LATED FROM GffiTIIE. 

No Essex here! — unblest — they give no sign. 
And shall such live, while earth's best nobleness 
Departs and leaves her barren? Now too late 
"Weakness and cunning both are exorcised. 
How could I trust thee whom I knew so well? 
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Am I not like the fool of fable? He 
Who in Lis bosom warmed the frozen viper. 
And fancied man might hope for gratitude 
Fixim the betrayer's seed? Away! begone! 
No breath, no sound shall here insult my anguish. 
Essex is dumb, aad they shall all be so ; 
No human presence shall control my mood. 
Begone, I say ! The queen would he alone ! 

(They all go oul.J 

Alone and still! This day the cup of woe 
Is full ; and while I drain its bitter dregs, 
Calm, queenlike, stem, I would review the past. 
Well it becomes (he fovorite of fortune, 
The royal arbitress of others' weal, 
The world's desire, and England's deity, 
Self-poised, self-governed, clear and firm to gaze 
Where others close their aching eyes, to dream. 



Who feels imperial courage glow within 
Fears not the mines which lie beneath his throne ; 
Bold he ascends, though knowing well his peril — 
Majestical and fearless holds the eceplre. 
The golden circlet of enormous weight 
He wears with brow serene and smiling air. 
As though a myrtle chaplet graced his temples. 
And thus didst thoti. The far removed thy power 
Attracted and subjected to thy will. 
The hates and fears which oft beset thy way 
Were seen, were met, and conquered by thy courage. 
Thy tyrant father's wrath, thy mother's hopeless fate, 
Thy sister's harshness, — all were cast behind ; 
And to a soul like thine, bonds and harsh usage 
Taught fortitude, prudence, and self-command, 
To act, or to endure. Fate did the rest. 
34* 
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One brilliant day thou heard'st, " Long live the Queen ! ' 
A queen thou wert; and in the heart's despite, 
Despite the foea without, within, who ceaseless 
Have threatened war and death, — a queen thou nr/, 
And wilt be, while a spark of life remains. 
But this last deadly blow — I feel it here ! 
Yet the low, prying world shall ne'er perceive it. 
" Aetress " they call me, — 'tis a queen's vocation ! 
The people slare and whisper — what would they 
But acting, lo amuse them? Is deceit 
Unknown, except in regal palaces ? 
The child at play already is an actor. 

Still to tLyseff, let weal or woe betide, 

Elizabeth ! be true and sleadfast ever ! 

Maintain thy fixed reserve : 'tis just; what heart 

Can sympathize with a queen's agony ? 

The false, false world, — it wooes me for my treasures, 

My favors, and the place my smile confers; 

And if for love 1 offer mutual love, 

My minion, not content, must have the crown. 

Twas thus with Essex ; yet to thee, heart ! 

I dare to say it, thy all died wilh liim ! 

Man must experience — be he who ho may — 
Of bliss a last, iiTevoeable day. 
Each owns Ibis true, but cannot bear to live 
And feel the last has come, Ihe last has gone ; 
That never eye again in earnest tenderness 
Shall turn to him, — no heart shall thickly beat 
When his footfall is heard, — no speaking blush 
Tell the soul's wild delight at meeting, — never 
Eapture in presence, hope in absence more, 
Be bis, — no sun of love illume his landscape! 
Yet thus it is wiih me. Throughout this heart 
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Deep nislit, without a star! What all the host 

To me, — my Essex faileii from the heavens ! 

To me he was the centre of the world, 

The ornament of time. Wood, lawn, or hall, 

The busy mail, the verdaat solitude, 

To me were but the fame of one bright image ; 

That face is dust, — those lustrous eyes are closed. 

And the fi-ame mocks me with its empty centre. 

How nobly free, how gallantly he bore him, 

The charms of youlb combined with manhood's vigoi 

How sage his counsel, and how warm his valor,— 

The glowing fire and the aspiring flame ! 

Even in his presumption he was kingly ! 

But ah ! does memory cheat me ? What was all. 

Since Truth was wanting, and the man I loved 

Could court his deatli to vent his anger on me. 

And I must punish hira, or live degraded. 

I chose the first ; but in his death I died. 

Land, sea, church, people, throne, — all, all are noug? 

I live a living death, and call it royalty. 

Tet, wretched ruler o'er these empty gauds, 

A part remains to play, and I will play it. 

A purple mantle hides my empty heart. 

The kingly crown adorns my aching brow, 

And pride conceals my anguish from the world. 

But in the still and gliostly midnight hour, 

From each intruding eye and ear set free, 

I still may shed the bitter, hopeless tear, 

Kor fear the babbling of the earless walls, 

I to myself may say, " I die ! I die ! 

Elizabeth, unfriended and alone. 

So die as thou hast lived, — alone, hut queenlike!" 
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LIfE WITHOUT AND LIFE WITHIN. 



HYMN WRITTEN FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 



' And his mother said unto him, Son, why hast thoa thas dealt with u 
hold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. 
'And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? Wist yo n 
it I must be about my Father's husinesB ) " — Luke ii. 48, 49. 



Thus early was Christ's course begun, 
Tliu3 radiant dawned celestial days 

And those who such a race would run, 
As early should be on the way. 



His Father's 

Yet in man's favor still he grew ; 
0, might we learn, by thought and pr.tyer. 

Like him a work of love to do ! 

m. 

Wisdom and virtue slill he sought. 
Nor ignorant nor vile despised : 

True was each action, pure each thought. 
And each pure hope he reaiized. 



The empires of this world, in vain, 
Offered their sceptres to his hand ; 

Fearless he trod the stormy main, 

Fearless 'mid thi-ongs of foes could stnnd. 



Yet with his courage and his power 

Combined such sweetness and sueh love, 
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He could revere the simplest flower, 
The vilest sinners firm reprove. 



For all mankind he came, nor yet 
An infant's visit would deny ; 

Nor friend nor mother did forget 
In his last hour of agony. 

VII. 
0, children, ask him to impart 

That spirit clear and temper mild, 
Which made the mother in her heart 

Keep all the sayings of her child. 



Bless him who said, of such as you 
His Father's kingdom is, and slill, 

His yoke to bear, his work to do, 
Study his life to learn his will. 



TRANSLATION OF ONE OF GARCILASO'a ECLOGTTES. 

With my lamenting touched, the lofty trees 

Incline their graceful heads without a breeze ; 

The listening birds forego their joyous song, 

For soft and mournful strains, which echoes faint prolong. 

Lions and bears resign the charms of sleep 
To hear my lonely plaint, and see me weep ; 
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At my approaching death e'en stones relent. 

Yet though yourself the fatal cause you know, 
Not once on me those lovely eyes are bent: 

Plow freely, tears ! 'tis meet that you should flow ! 

Although for my relief thou wilt not come, 
Leave not the place where once thou loved'st to roam 
Here thou mayst rove secure from meeting me ; 
"With a lorn heart forever hence I flee. 
Come, if 'twere this alone thy footsteps stayed, 
Here the soft meadow, the delightful shade, 
The roses now in flower, the waters clear, 
Invite thee to the valley once so dear. 

Come, and bring with thee thy Iat«-chosen love ; 
£aeb object shall thy perfidy reprove ; 
Since to another thou hast given thy heart. 
Prom this sweet scene forever I depart. 
And soon kind Death my sorrows shall remove, 
The hitter ending of my fiihhful love. 



SONG WRITTEN POB A MAT DAT FESTIVAL. 

TO BE SUNG TO THE TUNE OF "TUB BONNY BOAT." 



O, BLESSED be this sweet May day. 

The fairest of the year ; 
The birds are heard from every spray, 

And the blue sky shines so clear ! 
White blossoms deck the apple tree, 

Blue violets the plain ; 
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Their fragrance tells the wand'ring bee 

That Spring is come again. 
We'll cull the blossoms from the bough 

"Where robins gayly sing, 
"We'll wreathe them for our queen's pure br( 

"We'll wreathe them for our king. 

II. 
The winter wind is bleak and sad, 

And cbill the winter rain ; 
But these May galea blow warm and glaJ, 

And charm the heart from pain. 
The sick, the poor rejoice once more, 

Pale cheeks resume their glow, 
And those who thought their day was o'er 

New life to May suna owe. 
And we, in youth and health so gay. 

Sheltered by love and care, 
How should we joy in blooming May, 

And bless its balmy air ! 



We are the children of the Spring ; 

Our home is always green ; 
Green be the garland of our king, 

The livery of our queen. 
The gardener's care the seed has strowo, 

To deck our home with flowers ; 
Our Father's love from high has shone, 

And sent the needed showers. 
Barren indeed the plants must be. 

If they should not disclose, 
Tejided and cherished with such toil, 

The lily and the rose. 
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Meanwhile tlirougli Ihe wild wood we'll n 

Where earliest, flowerets grow, 
And greet each simple bud wilh love, 

Which tells us what to do — 
That, though un tended, we may bloom 

And smile on all around. 
And one day rise from earth's low tomb, 

To live where light is found. 
A modest violet be our queen, 

Still fragranl, though alone. 
Oar king a laurel — evergreen — 

To which no blight is known. 



So let us bless the sweet May day. 

And pray the coming year 
May see ua walk the upward way — 

Minds earnest, conscience clear ; 
That fruit Spring's amplest hope may e 

And every winged day 
Make to our hearts more dear, more km 

The hope, the peace of May I 
So cull the blossoms from the bough 

Where birds so gayly sing; 
We'll wreathe them for our queen's pun 

We'll wreathe Ihem for our king. 
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CAEADOEI SIISrGING. 

Let not tlie heart o'erladen liither fly, 
Hoping in tears (o vent iU misery : 
She soars not like the lark with eager cry, 
Not hers the robin's notes of love and joy ; 
Nor, like the nightingale's love-descant, telis 
Her song the truths of the heart's hidden wells. 
Come, if thy soul be tranquil, and her voice 
Shall bid the tranquil lake laugh and rejoice ; 
Shall lightly warble, flutter, hover, dance, 
And charm tliee by its eportiio elegance. 
A finished style the highest art has given, 
And a fine organ she received from heaven ; 
But genius casts not here one living ray ; 
Thou shalt approve, admire, not weep, to-day. 



IN ANSWER TO STANZAS CONTAINING SEVEKAL PASSAGES 
OF DISTINGUISnED BEAUTT, ADDEESSED TO ME BT . 

As by the ivayside the worn traveller lies, 
And finds no pillow for his aching brow, 
Except the pack beneath whose weight he dies, — 

If loving breezes from the far west blow, 
Laden with perfume from those blissful bowers 
Where gentle youth and hope once gilded all his hours, 
Aa fans that loving breeze, tears spring again, 
And cool the fever of his wearied brain. 
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Even so to me the soft romantic dream 

Of one who still may sit at fancy's feet, 
Where love and beauty yet are all the theme, 
Where spheral concords find an echo meet. 
To the ideal my vexed spirit turns, 
But often for communion vainly burns. 
Blest is that hour when brecKe of poesy 
From far the ancient fragrance wafts to me; 
This time ihrice blest, because it came unsought, 
'■ Sweet suppliance," and dear, because unhought. 



INFLUENCE OF THE OUTWARD. 

Tjie sun, the moon, the waters, and the air, 
The hopeful, holy, terrible, and fair ; 
Flower-alphabets, love-letters from the wave. 
All mystei-iea which flutter, blow, skim, lave ; 
All that is ever-speaking, never spoken, 
Spells that are ever breaking, never broken, — 
Have played upon my soul, and every string 
Confessed the touch which once could make it sing 
Triumphal notes; and still, though changed the tone, 
Though damp and jarring fall the lyre hath known, 
It would, if fitly played, and all its deep notes wove 
Into one tissue of belief and love, 
Yield melodies for angel-audience meet. 
And picans fit creative power to greet. 

0, injured lyre! thy golden frame is marred; 
No garlands deck thee; no libations poured 
Tell to the earth the triumphs of thy song ; 
No princely halls echo thy strains along ; 
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But stiil tlie strings ai-e there ; and if at !a=t ill 
Even in death some melody will make. 
Mightst tliou onee more be strung, might yel 

be given, 
To tell in numbers all thou hast of heaven ! 
Dut no ! thy fragments scattered by the way. 
To children given, help (he childish play. 
Be it thy pride to feel thy latest sigh 
Could not forget the law of harmony, 
Thou couldst not live for bliss — but tlw 

could St die ! 



TO MISS li. B* 

A GRACEFCL fiction of the olden day 

Tells us that, by a mighty master's sivay, 

A city rose, obedient to the lyre ; 

That his sweet strains rode matter could inspire 

IVith zeal bis harmony to emulate ; 

Thus to the spot whei-e that sweet singer sat 

The rocks advanced, in symmetry combined. 

To form the palace and the temple joined. 

The arts are sisters, and united all, 

So architecture answered music's call. 

In modern days such feats no more we see, 
And matter dares 'gainst mind a rebel be ; 
The faith is gone such miracles ivhich wrought; 
Masons and carpenters must aid our thought ; 
The harp and voice in vain would try their skill 
To raise a city on our hai'd-boutid soil ; 

[• A sweet and bcuutiful singer. — Ed,] 
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The rocks liave lain asleep so many a, year. 
Nothing but gunpowder will make them stir; 
I doubt if even for your voice would come 
The smallest pebble from its sandy home ; 
But, if the miastrel can no more create, 
For building, if he live a little iate, 
He wields a power of not inferior kind, 
No longer rules o'er matter, but o'er niind. 
And when a voice like yours its song dolh pour. 
If it can raise palace and tower no more, 
It can each ugly fabric melt away, 
Bidding the fancy fairer scenes portray; 
Its soft and brilliant tones our thoughts can wing 
To climes whence they congenial magic bring ; 
As by tlie sweet Italian voice is given 
Dream of the radiance of Italia's heaven. 

Whether in round, low notes the strain may swell 
As if some tale of woe or wrong to tell. 
Or swift and light the upward notes are beard, 
With the full carolling clearness of a bii-d. 
The stream of sound untroubled flows along. 
And no obstruction mara your finished song. 
No stifled notes, no gasp, no ill-taught graces. 
No vulgar trills in worst-selected places, 
None of the miseries which haunt a land 
Where all would learn what so few understand, 
Afilict in hearing you \ in you we find 
The finest organ, and informed by mind. 

And as, in that same fable I have quoted, 
It is of that town-making artist noted, 
That, where he leaned his lyre upon a stone, 
The stone stole somewhat of Ihat lovely tone, 
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And afterwards cacli untaught passer-by, 

By touching it, could rouse the melody, — 

Even thus a heart once hj your music thrilled, 

An ear which your delightful voice has filled, 

In memory a talisman have found 

To repel many a dull, harsh, after-sound ; 

And, as the music lingered in the stone, 

After the minstrel and the lyre were gone. 

Even so my thoughts and wishes, turned lo sweetness, 

Lend to the heavy hours uriwonted fleetness ; 

And common objects, calling up the tone, 

I caught from you, wake beauty not their own. 



SISTRUM* 



Tkicse, shaping, restless power, 
Life-flow from life's natal hour, 
No music chords are in thy sound ; 
By some thou'rt but a rattle found ; 
Yet, without thy ceaseless motion, 
To ice would turn ihcir dead devotion. 
Life-flow of my natal hour, 
I will not weary of thy power. 
Till in the changes of thy sound 
A chord's three parts distinct are found. 
I will faithful move with thee, 
God-ordered, self-fed energy, 
Nature in eternity. 

nusleal inBtrument of the ancients, employed by the Egyptian 
liip of Isia. It was to be kept in conslant motion, and, accori 
rch, was intended to indicale the necessity of constant motioi 
of men — the need of being often shaken by flcroe trials and aj 
en they become morbid or indolent. — Ee.] 
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IMPERFECT THOUGHTS. 

The peasant boy watches tbe midniglit sky ; 

He sees the meteor dropping from on bigh ; 

He hastens whither the bright guest hatli flown, 

And finds — a mass of black, unseemly stone. 

Disdainful, disappointed, turns he home. 

If B. philosopher that way had come, 

He would have seized the waif with great delight. 

And honored it as an aerolite. 

But truly it would need a Cuvier's mind 

High meaning in mt/ meteors to find. 

Well, in my museum there is room to spare — 

I'll let them stay till Cuvier goes there ! 



SADNESS. 

Los ELY lad}', tell me why 

That abandonment of eye? 

Life is ful!, and nature fair ; 

How canst thou dream of dull despair? 

Life is full and' nature fair; 

A dull folly ia despair; 

But the heart lies still and tame 

For want of what it may not claim. 

Lady, chide that foolish heart, 
And bid it act a nobler part ; 
The love thou couldst be bid resign 
Never could be worthy thine. 
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0, I know, and knew it well, 

IIoiv unworthy was tlie spell 

In its silken banci to bind 

My lieayen-borti, heaven-seekiag mind. 

Thou lonely moon, thou knowest well 
Why I yielded to the spell ; 
Jast so thou didst condescend 
Thy own precept to offend. 

When wondering nymphs thee questioned why 

That abiindonment of eye, 

Crying, " Dian,* heaven's queen. 

What can that trembling eyelash mean ? " 

Waning, over ocean's breast, 
Thou didst strive to hide unrest 
From the question of their eyes, 
Unseeing in their dull surprise. 

Thy Endymion had grown old ; 
Thy only love was marred with cold; 
No longer to the secret cave 
Thy ray could pierce, and answer have. 

No more to thee, no more, no more. 
Till Ihy cireling life be o'er, 
A mutual heart shall be a home, 
Of weary wishes happy tomb, 

la is tepresentcd as drlYlrB the chariot of the moon, as Apollo 
le sun. MytholoKj Etatea that "hile enlightenhig the earth as 

moon, she beheld the hunter Endymion sleeping in the forest. 

rays she kissed the lips of the himtcr — a favor she had never 
iloived on god or man. — En,] 
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No more, no more — words which sever 
Hearts from their hopes, fo part forever ! 



LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM.* 

Some names there are at sight of which will rise 

Visions of triumph to the dullest eyes ; 

They breathe of garlands from a grateful race, 

They tell of victory o'er all that's base ; 

To write them eagles might their plumage give, 

And granite rocks should yield, that they may live. 

Others there are at sight of which will rise 

Visions of beauty to all loving eyes. 

Of radiant sweetness, or of gentle grace, 

The poesy of manner or of face, 

Spell of intense, if not of widest power ; 

The strong the ages rule ; the fair, the hour. 

And there are names at sight of which will rise 

Visions of goodness fo the mourner's eyes ; 

They tell of generosity untired, 

Which gave to others all the heart desired ; 

Of Virtue's uncomplaining sacrifice. 

And holy hopes which sought their native skies. 

If I could hope that at my name would rise 
Visions like these, before those gentle eyes, ■ . 
How gladly would I place it in the shrine 
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Where raaay honored names are linked with thine, 
And know, if lone and far my pathway lies, 
My name is living 'mid the good and wise. 

It must Dot be, for now I know too well 
That those to whom my name has aught to tell 
O'er baffled efforts would lament or blame. 
Who heeds a breaking reed ? — a sinking flame ? 
Best wishes and kind thoughts I give to thee, 
But mine, indeed, an empty name would be. 



Oua friend has likened ihee to the sweet fern. 
Which with no flower salutes the ardent day. 
Yet, as the wanderer pursues his way, 

While ihe dews fall, and hues of sunset burn, 

Sheds forth a fragrance from the deep green bi-aki 
Sweeter than the rich scents that gardens make. 

Like thee, the fern loves well the hallowed shade 
Of trees tliat quietly aspire on high ; 

Amid such groves was consecration made 
Of vestals, tranquil aa the vestal sky. 

Like thee, the fern doth better love to hide 
Beneath the leaf the treasure of its seed. 

Than to display it, with an idle pride, 
To any but the careful gatherer's heed — 

A treasure known to philosophic ken. 

Garnered in nature, asking nought of men ; 
Nay, can invisible the wearer make. 
Who would unnoted in life's game partake. 
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i LIFE WITHOUT AND LIFE WITHIN. 

But I will liken thee to the sweet bay, 

Which I first learned, in the Cohasset woods. 

To name upon a sweet and pensive day 
Passed in their ministering solitudes. 



1 had grown weary of Ihe anthem Iiigh 

Of ihe full waves, cheering the patient roeks ; 
I had grown weary of the sob and sigh 

Of the dull ebb, after emolion's shocks ; 
My eye was weary of the glittering blue 

And the unbroken horizontal line ; 
My mind was weary, tempted to pursue 

The circling waters in their wide design. 
Like snowy sea-gulls stooping to the wave, 

Or rising buoyant to the utmost air, 
To dart, to circle, airily to lave. 

Or wave-like float in foam-born lightness fair : 
I liad swept onward like the wave so full, 
Like sea weed now left on the shore so dull. 

I turned my steps to the retreating hills, 
Eejeeled sand from that great haughty sea, 

Watered by nature with consoling rills, 

And gradual dressed with grass, and shrub, and tree ; 

They seemed to welcome me with timid smile. 

That said, " We'd like to soothe you for a while ; 
Tou seem to have been treated by the sea 
In the same way that long ago were we." 

They had not much to boast, those gentle slopes, 
For the wild gambols of the sea-sent breeze 

Had mocked at many of their quiet hopes, 

And bent and dwarfed their fondly cherished trees; 

Yet even in those marks of by-paat wind. 

There was a tender stilling for my mind. 
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POEMS. 4] 

Hilling iviihlii a small but thick-sft woof.i, 

I soon forgot the haughty, chiding flood. 

The sheep bell's tinkle on the drowsy eai', 

With the bird's chirp, so short, and light, and clear. 

Composed a melody that filled my heart 

With flower-like growths of childish, artless art. 

And of the lender, tranquil life I lived apart. 

It was an hour of pure tranquillity, 
Like to the autumn sweetness of thine eye, 
Which pries not, seeks not, and yet clearly sees — 
Which wooes not, beams not, yet is sure to please. 
Hours passed, and sunset called me to return 
Where its sad glories on the cold wave burn. 

Rising from my kind bed of thick-sti'ewn leaves, 
A fragrance the astonished sense receives, 
Ambrosial, searching, yet retiring, mild: 
Of that soft scene the soul was it? or child? 
'Twas the sweet bay I had unwitting spread, 
A pillow for my senseless, throbbing head, 
And which, like all the sweetest thiags, demand?. 
To make it speak, the gra.=p of alien hands. 

All that this scene did in that moment tell, 

I since have read, O wise, mild friend! in thee. 

Pardon the rude grasp, its sincerity, 
And feel that 1, at least, have known thee well. 
Grudge not the green leaves ravished from thy stem, 

Their music, should I live, muse-like to tell ; 
Tliou wilt, in fresher green forgetting them, 

Send others to console me for farewell. 
Tliou wilt see why the dim word of regret 
Was made the one to rhyme with Margaret. 
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424 LIFE WITHOLJT AND LIFE WITHIN. 

But He wlio Still seems nearer and more bright. 
Nor from my seeUng eye withholds Jiis light," 
Will not forsake me, for Lis pledge is given ; 
Virtue shall teach the sou! iu way to heaven. 

O, pray for me, and I for thee will pray ; 
And more than loving words we used io say 
Shall this avail. But little more we meet 
In life — ah, how the years begin to fleet 1 
Ask ~~ pray that I may seek beauty and truth ; 
In their high sphere we shall renew our youth. 
■/ On wings of steadfast faith there mayst thou soar, 
And my soul fret at barriers no more ! 
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